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tW AUTHOR a PItKFACB. 

imago, nnd reflections nhich the earlh and its inhabitants 
conimunicKte when interrogated; when he has matured hit 
mind and drawn his conclusions, he then speaks in his tura, 
and gives to his generation his ihuughts, good or bad, right 
or wrong, either under the form of a philosophical treatise or 
of a poem. He then gives forth his opinion, that opinion 
vhich every thinking man is called u|]on to give. That 
moment will, perhaps, one day come for me, as yet it has not 
arnrcd. 

As to travels, that is, a complete and faithful description 
oC the countries passed over, of the events which happened 
prnonally to the traveller, of the combined effect of the im- 
pcesiions, which places, men and mannera have made, of this I 
Ibongbt even still lest. As far as the East is concerned, this 
has been already performed in England, and is at the present 
pCfiod in progress in France, with learning, talent, and suc- 
cess which I have not flattered myself I cun surpass. M. 
de Labordc both writes with all the talent that characterized 
the traveller in Spain, and draws with the pencil of most 
distinguished artists. M. Fontanicr, the consul at Trebisond, 
■■ continually giving us just and lively delineations of tht 
laott anexplored parts of the Tarlcish empire. And all that 
historical, moral, and picturesque curiosity can desire to 
Ildow respecting the East, is amply satisfied by the " Eastern 
CuTTcspondcnce " of M. Michaud of the French Academy, 
sim) his brilliant young coadujutor, M.PouJouIat. M.Mi- 
chasd, who is an experienced author, a perfect gentleman, and 
a classical historian, enriches the description of the places he 
passes over, with recollections of the crusades which still liva 
in his imagination. He compares the scenes with the his- 
tory, and the history with the scenes ; his matured and analy- 
tical mind pierces both through past ages, and through the 
babila of the people whom he visits, and diffuses the relish of 
his pointed and graceful wisdom over the manners, customs, 
aad arts of the nations he passes through. He resembles a 
sage, venerable in learning and in years, conducting a young 
Ban by tbc band, and showiag bini with a smile, scenes both 
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Marseilles, May 20, 1832. 

Whbit my maternal grandmother was on her death-bed, 
my mother received from her a beautiful Royaumont Bible/ in 
which she taught me to read in my early infancy. This 
Bible had engraTings of sacred subjects opposite every page. 
There were Sarah, Tobias and his angel, Joseph and SamueL 
There were especially, those beautiful patriarchal scenes, 
where the solemn and primitive scenery of the East was miiH 
gled with all the transactions of the simple and wonderfbl 
lives of the earliest men. When I had said my lesson well, 
and read almost without fault the half page of sacred history, 
my mother uncovered the engraving, and holding the book 
open on her lap, used to show it, and explain it to me by 
way of reward. She was endowed by nature with a pious 
and affectionate mind, and a most vivid and sensible imagi* 
nation; all her thoughts were reflections, and all those 
reflections were pictures. Her mildly beautiful and noble 
countenance displayed through her cheerful features the 
warmth of her affections, and the vivacity of her fancy; and 



verakm of the Kripliurct wai tnnsUted into Fircnch from ths 
Latin, bj Louis laaic, k Maiitre de Sacj» oChenrise called la Sieor Kojw^ 
moot It was pablithed at Puis in I7S9.1S04* in IS vols. 4to. embaU 
fiahad with threa hundred engimvinga, after drawings bj MariOicr and 
Mooaisni ths acancry and igwes of whidiara axquiaiUiB deaiga and 
aYsntfiutt.— TWnaL 
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the deeply affectionate sound of the silver tones of her im- 
pawioned voice, added to all she said a forcihle and lovely 
charm, which now re-echoes in my ear afUr six sad years of 
•ilenct. The sight of ibeae engravings, and the poetical 
explanatory observations of my mother, produced in me very 
early a bibiical taste and incliuatioa, and the trausitioa was 
cuy, from a dehgh^ in the facts themselves, to a desire of 
seeing the localities in which they took place. 

Thus at the ngc of eight years, a desire was kindled within 
nie to go to visit those mountains on which the Deity 
deycended ; those deserts where the angels come to show to 
Hagar the hidden spring which would re-animate her poor 
child, then banished from home, and expiring with thirst; 
thoM rivers which flowed out of the terrestrial paradise, and 
that heaven where Jacob beheld the angels ascend'mg and d^ 
•ceDdiag on the ladder. ThU desire was never extinguished ; 
I have mused ever since on a journey in the East as a great 
object of my internal life. 

1 was continually ctMistnicting in my thoughts a vast relj- 
gious epic, of which those beauteous places should be the 
principal scenes, and it appeared to me also that spiritual 
doubts>nd religious perplexities would there find a satisfac- 
toiy ^lution. Thence was I to draw the descriptions for my 
poem ; tot a gtaad poem was always the very soul of my in- 
tellect, as love was always that of my heart. Should I ever be 
thought worthy of a tombstone, " God, Love, Poetry" are the 
three only words I should wish to be engraved on it. 

Hiis was the source of the ideas which now impel me to 
the shores of Asia. Thu is the reason why I am now at 
Horscilles, taking so much pains to (j'uit a couotry that I love, 
in which are my friends, and where some fraternal thoughts 
will Ibltow ne with tear*. 

Marsullbs, J^ajf 22. 
I have freighted a veuel of SfiO tons, and with a crew of 
■ixteen men. The eapUin is an excellent man; I am much 
pleased with his countenance. His voice has that firm and 
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sincere accent which marks uoshaken probity and a clear con* 
science. Omvity is marked io his featnret, and hi* eye ha* 
that upright, free, and lively expression, which is a sure a'^ 
of prompt, eneigetic, and intelligent resolution. Ha has, 
moreover, a mild disposition, polished mannen, and a good 
education. I have examined him with the care which should 
always be exercised in the choice of a mau, to whom is con- 
fided not only fortune and life, but also the lives of a wife and 
an only child, three lires which are thus conceotrated in one. 
May God preserve us, and bring us back in safety! 

The name of the vessel is the Alcettt, that of the captain^ 
M. Blanc of la Ciolat The owner is one of the worthieat 
merchants in Klarseilles, M. Bruno Rostand, He loada na 
with kindness and favours. He has himself resided for some 
time in the Le\-ant. Intelligent, and capable of undertaking 
the highest employments, his integrity and talents have ac- 
quired for him, in his native town, a reputation equal to hit 
fortune. He enjoys it without ostentation, and being sor* 
rounded hy a lovely family, his only occupation is to B{»e«d 
among his children the lessons of loyalty and virtue. What 
a country would that be where snch bmilies were found >B 
every class of society. And bow beautiful an institatkio ia 
that of the family ; which protects, preserves, and perpetuates 
the same long cherished sanctity of morals and nobility of 
stmtimeot, whether it be ia the cottage, the shop, or the 



May 25, 
Marseille* entcttaioa us as handsnnely as if we were the 
progeny of her beautiful akies ; it ia a place full of generoua 
feeling and poetic taste ; its inhabitants treat poets as their 
brethren, they are poets themselves ; and I hare found in th« 
ordinary intercourse of society, among the academicians, and 
amid the youth who are just entering into life, a number 
of talented minds, formed not merely for the honour of 
their native province, but also for that of the whole of Fiance. 
The north and south of France appear to me to be in this 
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respect, rerj much superior to the central provinces. Im«- 
ginatioD langui&hes in the too temperate climates of tlie middle 
regions. Poctr; is either the daughter of the solar heat, or of 
perpetual cold. Wo have cither a Homer or an Os&ian, a 
IWfo or a Milton. 

May 29. I 
I shall carry away in my heart a perpetual remembrance 
of the kindness of the inhabitants of Marseilles. They seem 
to wish to uugnteDt the anguish which presses on the heart 
when we are about to quit our natire country, without know* 
iag whether we shall ever see It again. I would wish also to 
carry with me the names of those who have treated me with 
more peculiar kindness, and the remembrance of whom will 
aliraya remain with me as ths last, sweet lecoUectioD of my 
native soil. M. J. Freyssinet, M. de Montgrand, MM. de 
ViileneuTC, M. Vangavcr, M . Autran, M. Dufeu, M. Jauffret, 
tc Ice ; all eminently distinguished by genius and intellect; 
philosophers, statesmen, authors, or poets. Oh, may I sec 
them again, and pay them at my return those obligations of 
gratitude and friendship which it is so pleasant to owe, so 
delightful to discbarge! 

These are some verses which I composed this morning while 
passing over the sea, between the islands of Pomegua and the 
coast of Provence. They are an adieu to Marseilles, which 
I qnit with a feeling of filial love. Among the stanzas there 
an soD^e which look &rther forward, and which make a 
deeper impression on my heart. 

ADIEU. 
A TBIBUTB TO TUB ACADEMY OF HARSBILLBS. 

I trust to the boisteroni sea. 
The objecu roost dear to my heart i 
H; child and her mother with nw, 
'Mid doabu and ikrouEh dangers depart. 
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Yet 'In not through thinting fer fold. 

Til not through vain longing for hiM, 

Nur exiled, like DanU of dd. 

By &cUon** tynnnical flame. 

Oh do! I abandon with tetn. 

My dwelling emboioni'd in treMt 

My father kdvancii^ in yeara. 

My lenranU all ansioui to pleaae 

My listen u tender and kind, 

Hw friendi of my heart and toy chmce ; 

Hie Kcnea which have nurtured my miad, 

Whole rockt hare re-echo'd my tmco. 

Now, there, ia that peaceful retreat. 
They tremblingly ttart at the wind ; 
lliey leek the laU printi of my feet. 
While / leave them aU hi behind.. 
My lonl with the w'mgt of a dove. 
Will eaitwaid inceMantly roam ; 
Hiaugh plenty, contratment, and lore. 
Have furoiih'd a warm neit at home. 
I've every comfort and good, 
Hiat natnro can ever demand — 
But never in Egypt have stood. 
That ancient and wonderful land. 
The leai, and the ikiei, and the meads, 
I never have hitherto aeen ; 
That witnew'd the holieit deeds, 
Which e'er on our planet have been. 
Nor traveO'd with cameli ao dull, 
Thoie ships of the oceans of nnd, 
To Bethel, or Hebron's old well. 
Or pais'd over Job's native land. 
Nor Lebanon's shade ever Teh, 
Nor T^re seen unittea by God : 
'Mid Palmyra's ruins ne'er dweh. 
Nor Memnon's vast empire e'er irod. 
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And never ai yet have I bean) 
TIte lighing of Jordan'* tooJ wavet; 
My *oul hat nc'et felt herielf stitr'd. 
In depilu of proplietical caves. 
Nor trod o'et those saiicttiied groundi. 
Where Jesu has tufler'd and v/e^A ; 
Nor yet in Getltsemane'i boundt. 
Devotional vij^ls e'er kept. 
Aly hpi have ne'er preu'd with deligbt 
TIk toil where my Saviour last trod. 
Nor kiH*d in the watches of night 
The tomb or the great Son of God. 
My heart never felt it*elf mova 
In viewing the spot where be died. 
Where agoD j damp'd not ttii lorc, 
Where blood Creel/ flow'd rrom bit tide. 
Xn tlierefore I hazard my days. 
Though ignorance langh and deride, 
She know* not bow blett are my w«yi, 
>Vben travllmg with God for mj guide. 
Adien, then, my lifteri and tire. 
My houK built beneath the huge tree, 
My dog coucb'd alone by the fire. 
My hor»ei now bounding and free. 
And ibou, O my country, more tost 
By tempetts, than I and my Iwrk, 
Thy abore* in the diitance ue lost. 
And bde from my ligbt in the dark. 
Hie late* of the ttorld tbou miut guard. 
Yet thick clouds hang over thine om. 
May God in hn mercy regard 
Hiy freedom, religion, uid throna. 
MarteDle* 1 tbou iweet portrcu of France 
Who wekom'it her gueata from Iha naia, 
W itk grief on my wa J 1 advaaca. 
With joy nay 1 icc (bee tpi»l 
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We haTe been to see our vessel, destined to be our habitap 

i tion for so many months. It is divided into little cabins^ to 

each of which there is room for a hammock and a chest The 

captain has had some small windows cut out, which will gira 

a little light and air to the cabins, and may be opened when the 

11 waves do not run too high, or the brig does not lean too much 

i to the leeward. The chief cabin is appropriated to Madame 

de Lamartine and Julia. The waiting women will sleep in the 
j captain's small cabin, which he has cheerfullj gireii up to 

; I our use. 

; ; As the weather is fine, we shall take our meals on deck, 

under an awning spread at the foot of the main-mast. The 
handsomest ornament of the chief cabin is a library of five hun* 
dred volumes, all choice books, of history, poetry, and travels. 
Stands of anns are placed in the comers, and I have bought 
an additional private collection of muskets, pistols, and swords 
to arm ourselves and our people. The seas of the Archipelago 
are infested by Greek pirates, and we are determined to fight* 
it out to the last, and never permit them to board us but by 
the loss of our lives. / have two lives to defend, much 
! dearer to me than my own. There are four guns on the deck, 

and the crew, who are well aware of the fiite reserved by the 
; Greeks for the wretched sailors who fall into tlieir hands, are 

determined to die rather than surrender. 

June 17. 

I am taking with me three friends. The first is Amed£e 
de Parseval, a man such as Providence attaches to our path 
when he foresees we shall stand in need of a support which 
will not fail us in the time of misfortune and danger. We 
have been united from our earliest youth by an aflTectiea 
which has never been found wanting at any one period of ovr 
lives. My mother and myself loved him as a sod and e 
brother, and whenever any evil had befallen me, be was 
always sure to be present to take in it the principal share; the 
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whole or it, bad it been possible. He has a heart that findi , 
joj or sorrow only in the ioterests of others. When I was at 
Paris about fifteen years ago, solitary, ill, ruined, despair- 
ing, and dying, he watched through whole nights in my 
chamber of affliction. When I liave lost some fondly loved 
bcbg, he has always arrircd with alleviating sympathy. At 
the death of my mother, he reached me as quicldy as the 
mournful intelligence, and conducted me two hundred leagues 
to tlie tomb, where I sought in vain for that last farewell 
which she had indeed addressed to nie, but which I had 
never heard. Since then — but my woes are not yet over, and 
I shall prove the depth of his friendship whenever there ii 
despair to be stifled in my heart, and shall ever find his teati j 
ready to be mingled with mine. 

Two worthy, clever, well educated, and first-rate men, 
have also arrived to accompany us in our pilgrimage. One 
is M. de Capmas, a sub-prefect deprived of his situation by 
the revolution of July, and who preferred the chances of a 
painful and precarious future to the preservation of his [flaee. 
An oath would have been repugnant to his feelings of loyalty, 
and at the same time would have appeared mercenaiy. He 
is one of those men who count all as nothing when compared 
with a point of honour, and with whom political sympathies 
have all the warmth and purity of established principle. 

Onr other companion is M. de la Royere, a physician of 
Hondscboote. I became acquainted with him at my sister's 
bouse during the time I was thinking of my departure. The 
parity of his mind, the simple originality of his genius, the 
elevation of his political and religious sentiments, attracted 
my attention. I wished to take him with me rather as an 
interestii^ mental associate, than in his professional capacity. 
I am since very glad that I did so ; I set more valne on his 
character and genius than on hia talents, though even these 
last are very respectable. Our conversation turns oflener oo . 
politics than on medicine. Hia views and ideas on the pr^ 
sent and fntnre state of France are enlarged, and unwarped 
by personal attachments or avenions. He knows that Pro- 
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vidence lias no respect to persons ; and, like myself, he sees 
in civil politics, principles and not men. His thoughts go to 
the bottom of a subject, without heeding what or where thej 
may pass, and his mind contains neither prejudice nor ptepo^ 
session, not even in favour of his own religions tenets, hia 
attachmeot to which is yet sincere and fervent. 

Six servants, most of them either bom in my paternal 
mansion, or for along period its inmates, complete our party* 
All of them expect to travel for themselves, and brave choer< 
fully the fatigues and dangers which I have not attempted 
to conceal from them. 

At muAor ta tke road hefort tie Kith 

lay of MotitredoHt Jufy 10, 1832. 

I am now started, and the waves have our destinies in 

their power. I am now only connected with my native soil 

by the thoughts of the fondly cherished beings I ban 

there left behind m^ more especially of my bther and ny 



] To explain to myself how it is that now, being already 

I past my youth, and at a time of life when man quits the 

I ideal worid to enter into that of material pursuits, I hare 

J abandoned my el^ant and peaceful life at Saint Pmnt, and 

i all the innocent delights of a home made lovely by my wile, 

I and ornamented by my child ; to explain, I say, to mysell^ 

I why I wander on the vast ocean towards unknown sborea, 

1 and an uncertain future, I am obliged to trace up all my ro> 

I flections to their source, and to search in them for the canst 

! of my tastes and inclinations for travel. It is because tlw 

imagination baa also its wants and aflcctions. I was bon 

a poet; that is, anderstanding more or less of that beaO' 

I teous language in which God speaks to all men, but mon 

clearly to some than to others, tlirough the medium of hi 

works. \Vhi1e yet young, I had understood this vcuce o 

nature, this language formed of im^es, and not of soondi 

, in the mountains, forests, lakes, precipices and torrents of nr 

I own country, and of the Alps; I had even transcribed int 

J VOL. I. o 
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writt«D IftDguage snch of those accents as had most power- 
fnlly affected me, and which then in their turn caused similar 
emoOont in other*. But those accents no longer sufficed 
me; I had exhausted the few divine words which our Euro- 
pean countries offer to our notice, and I thirsted to listen to 
others on more brilliantly eloquent shores. My imagination 
became enamoured of tlie Eastern seas, deserts, mountams, 
tsannert, ai>d fooUtepa of the Deity. Throughout my life, 
the East hod been my dream in the dork and foggy days of 
aalumn and winter in my native »alley. My body, like my 
mind, is the child of the sun, it needs the influence of those 
life^iviug rays of heat and light, which that luminary darts, 
iK>t between the broken edges of our western clouds, but 
from the clear depth of that purple heaven whose concave 
resembles the roof of a heated furnace; those rays, which are 
not merely cool pencils of light, hut which descend intensely 
hot, scorching the bleached rocks and the sparkling peaka 
of the mountains, and tinging the ocean with billows of (ire. 
I wished to press in my hand some of the earth that 
formed the first homeof our race, the land of miracles; to go 
through and see those scenes where the gospel wax enacted, — 
that great drama which eihibited divine wisdom in conflict 
with human perversity and error, and where the martyrs of 
moral truth watered with their blood the soil which afterward* 
produced the perfection of civilization. And moreover I waa, 
and almost always had been, a christian in heart and ima- 
gination, through the continual care of my excellent mother. 
I bad sometimes indeed fitiled to be so in the worse and more 
wicked days of my early youth, but more lately, affliction 
and love, that perfect love which purifies all that it inflames, 
have alike tended to impel me to that first asylum of my 
thoughts, to thoae inward consolations which are sought for 
from memory and hope, when the feelings are paralyzed, 
»nd all the desolation of life appears to our view, after 
extinguished alTecUon, or death haa led us nothing in the 
world to love. These christian sentiments had become 
tweetly Inbitual to mj thoughta ; I often asked myself — 
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Where is perfect, evident, incontroTertible truth t If it be 
any where, it is in the heart, in that eridence which is/Ue; 
and against which no reasoning can prevail. Bat SfMritiial 
truth is by no means complete, it dwells with God, and not. 
amongst us; our vision is too contracted to take in one of ita 
rays. Every truth, as it regards us, is merely relative; what 
is most useful will therefore prove to be most correct; thai 
doctrine which teaches the greatest number of divine virtnet 
will also contain the greatest number of divine truths, tor 
that which is the good is also the true. * Here is all my reli- 
gious reasoning, my philosophy can go no higher, it sayea 
me from all doubt, and from interminable reasonings of the 
mind with itself; leaving me that heartfelt religion, which 
combines itself so admirably with the various sentiments of 
the spiritual life, and which, while it resolves nothing, gives 
perfect satisfaction. 

July 10, 7 o*eloek^ p. it. 

I have been saying to myself— This pilgrimage, if notexactly 
that of a christian, still that of a man and of a poet, would have 
so pleased ray poor mother. Her mind was so ardent and 
imaginative, and took with such rapidity aod precision the 
impressions of places and things. How her soul would have 
felt itself elevated in sight of tlie holy but deserted theatre 
of the grand exhibition of the gospel, that perfect drama 
where human nature, and the divinity hid in humanity, each 
enacted their part ; the one the crucifier, the other the cruci* 
fied ! This journey of the son of her love will cause her to 
smile, even in the celestial habitation where I now seem to 
see her ; she will watch over us, she will place herself like % 
second providence between us and the tempests, the simoom^ 
and the Arab of the desert. She will protect from every 
danger her son, her adopted daughter, and her grandchild| 
whom, as the visible angel of our destiny, we take with us 
wherever we go. She was so fond of her ! her looks rested 
with so ineffable a tenderness, so deep a pleasure, on the 
lovely countenance of that child, the last and most beautiflil 
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hope of her numerous family. And if there be, imlei 
iui|)ruilerice ttttendant on that enterprise which we have 
oflen tliought over together, she will obtain its pardon Tn 
on high on account of the motives that prompt it, which i 
love, poetry, and rcligioa. 

Tfte same evening. 

Politics come to assail us even here. The immedt 
futurity or France promises well. A generation is growi 
up who will have, by the virtue of their times, a compl 
dixcng&gcment from our rancour and recrimination of fo 
yean. Little will it matter to them to what old and invidit 
party denomination any one may have belonged. They v 
take no interest in our quarrels; they will have neither p 
judice nor revenge in their hearts. They will stand pure 3 
Mtrong at the commencement of a fresh career, with all 
enthusiasm that enkindles at a fresh subject ; but we hi 
embarrassied our course with our aversions, passions, i 
ancient disputes. Let us give way to them. How shoul 
have rejoiced to enter under the same name, and to min 
my voice among theirs, in that hall which now only cch 
with continual repetitions, which will 6nd no response 
the future, and, where they light only against names. ', 
hour will arrive when the beacon of reason and moi 
shall beam on our political tempests, when the new systen 
society which the world b^ins to foresee and undenta 
shall be arranged ; the system of love and kindness amon 
mpn ; tlii> nn)itir« nf the gospel. I cannot, for my nwn p 
reproach myself with any selfishness in this respect ; I wo 
have sacrificed to duty even this journey, the dream of 
imagination for sixteen yean. 

Oh may Heaven raise up for us better men ; for our &o> 
conduct is enough to make angels weep, and to bring sho 
on all mankind. Destiny gives mankind one hour ii 
century for the purpose of their regeneration; the hou: 
Uiat of a revolution, yet men spend it in destroying e 
other, ai]d lose in tlicir deeds of revenge the hour given 
God for reformation and jirogrcsa. 
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TSe tame day, ttiUat at 

The terolutton of July deeply affected me^ (at 1 
ratnily attachment to the ancient and venerable hout 
Bourbons ; they bad tlie affection ana the blood of m; 
my gnutdliilher, and all my ancestora, and would hi 
mine also had they bo desired. Still it did not inil 
for I was not surprised at tt. I beheld it opproacbi 
afar, and nine months before it tooV place, I saw 
of the restoration-dynasty written in tlie names of Its ic 
Tbey were devoted and fiLithful, but their ideas belt 
by-gone days ; and while the spirit of the times ww 
ing in one direction, they were travelling in anotbt 
separation had already taken place in the GmIji 
required but little time to bring it out into action. 
been often grieved for that family; which appeal 
condemned to the blindness and destiny of (Edipus. 
especially regretted the unnecessary separation of 
from the future : the one might so materially hare 
the other. Liberty and the progress of society woi 
acquired all that vigour, which would arise from tb 
tion by andent royal lines, old families, and v 
virtues. It would have been both politic and plea 
to have divided France into two hostile camps, : 
differmt states of feeling, but to have proceeded font 
unanimity, some quickening, and othera slackeoi 
pace, so as not to be disunited on the rood. All tlu 
no more than a dream. It is to be r^retted, ' 
must not be lost in useless retrospections. W« 
acting and advancing, it is the natural order of thi 
the law of God. I regret that what is called the 
party, which contains so much talent, inflnence, an 
determined to make a stop at the buuness of July, 
by no means necessarily engaged in that affair, whicl 
effect of combinaUons and intrigues in the palace^ 
the great majority of the royalists had no part. It 
proper and honourable to sympathise m tbe misfo 
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oUwts, but not needlessly (o share in a fault which is not our 
own. They should have left the faults of state-craft, and 
retrograde movements, with those to nhom they belonged ; 
have giren the august victims of a fatal error their pity, tears, 
ind honourable afrectio!i ; they should not have discarded 
all distant but legitimate hopes, but yet should have returned 
into the ranks of their fellow-citizens; should have thought, 
spoVen, nctcd, and fought in the cause of that great family of 
families— their country. But enough; we shall see France 
again in two years. May God protect it, and all the dear 
and excellent beings we have left within iL 

Jultf 11, 1832, under sail. 

We set sail this morning at half-past five. Some friends, 
whose affection was greater than the length of their intimacy, 
had arisen before dawn in order to ncconipany us a few miles 
on the ses, and to bear to a greater distance their parting 
adieu. Our brig glided over a sea, calm, clear and blue as 
water issuing from a spring in the shaded cavity of « rock: 
scarcely did the weight* of the yards, those long arms of the 
vessel which were loaded with sails, make it incline slightly, 
first on one side, then on the other. M. Autran, a young 
man of Marseilles, recited some admirable verses, in which 
he committed to the winds and the waves his good wishes for 
as. We were much affected by our separation from our 
country, towards the shores of which our thoughts continually ' 
returned, and traversing over Provence, reached to my father, 
suters, and friends; and by the parting scene, by the 
verses, by the sight of Marseilles growing more distant from, 
and smaller to our view, and of the boundless sea which was 
for a long time to be our only home. 

O Marseilles ! O France ! thou meritest something better. 
This age, ' this country, and these youth are worthy of seeing 
a true poet, one of those who impress an era and a world on 
the harmonious memory of mankind. But for myself, I 
deeply feel that I am only one of those whose epoch is 
obscure and transitory, to whom no statue U ever erected. 
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and or whom only a few lighs have beeo echoed from ecbo 
being more poetical than the poet. 

Still mj desires link me to other times. I hare often 
felt a superior nature within me, unbounded, infinite horizoiM, 
shining with original, philosophic, epic, and religious poetijj 
opened before me ; but, alas, the punishment of a foolishly 
wasted youth ! they were again soon closed, I felt them to 
be too raet for my physical powera, and closed my eyes leat 
I should be tempted to throw myself among them. Adieu, 
then, to these dreams of my genius, to this intellectual np- 
ture ! It is now too late. I shall perhaps sketch a few scenea, 
or breathe forth a few Terses, and alt will be over. I shall 
leave it toothers, and I see with delight thatothers there will 
be. Nature never gave fairer promises of genius than at tha 
present moment. What men will there be twen^ yean 
hence, if all attain the age of manhood I 

Still, if God vxmtd listen to my request, this u what I 
would ask him — a poem afler my heart and his own, a clear, 
living, animated, and glowing picture of his visible and 
invisible creation ; this would be a beautiful legacy to leave 
to this world of darkness, doubt, and sorrow — a feast which 
would revigorate and renew it for ages. Oh ! why can I not 
present it to the world, or, at any rate, bestow it on myself, 
though no one else should ever hear a nngle verse of it? 

The samt datf, after thru homt at jee. 

Tikt east wind which opposes our progress, acquired greater 
violence. The sea ran high, with much surf, and the captUD 
declared we must return to the coast, and anchor in a bey 
abont two' hours' sail from Marseilles. We are now there. 
We are pleasantly cradled on Uie waves, the sea " tmlke," 
as the SMlors say; a murmuring is heard from the distance^ 
like the confused hum of a great city. This tbreateniii|f 
language of the sea, the first we have ever heard from it, 
eounds solemnly to the ears and hearts of those whose can- . 
municatioDs with it must be so long and so intimate. 

Oo our left we see the islands of Pomegua and theeaatle of 
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ir, an old fortress with grey round towers crowning the sum- 
nail ©r a bare and slaly rock. Before us, on n Bleep and 
rocky coast, are several country houses, whose high garden- 
walls only permit as to see the tops of the shrubs, or the 
gteen festoons of the vines. At about a mile farther inland, 
I «pon a naked and isolated hill, stand the lower and chapel of 
Notre Dame de la Garde (our Lady Protectress), the resort of 
the Provencal sailors at the commencement and tcrminatioo 
of every voyage. Tliia morning, imkaown to us, at the time 
when the wind filled our sails, a woman of Marseilles arose 
before the dawn, and, accompanied by her children, went 
to pray for us on the summit of this hilt, whence, doubtless, 
her friendly eye beheld our vessel like a white speck on the 
surface of the sea. 

What a world is there in prayer! what on invisible 
iMit powerful union between beings, mutually known or 
unknown, and praying either together or apart, for each 
Other. It has always appeared to me that prayer, the 
natural instinct of our frail nature, is the only real, or at 
least the most efTective, strength of man. He understands not 
its eBects — but what does he underatand I The feeling which 
impels him to breathe, proves of itself that air is necessary to 
his existence. Thus also the instinct of prayer proves singly 
to the mind its efficacy. Let us then Icam to pray. And 
thou, our God, who hast inspired us with this wondrous 
means of communion with thyRelf, thy creatures and the 
invisible world, hear us graciously; grant us beyond what we 
request. 

Tilt same daJf, II o'clock, p. m. 
A brilliant moon appears suspended between the masts, 
yards, and rigging of two adjacent brigs of war, anchored 
between our moorings and the black mountains of the Var. 
Every rope of these vessels stands out to view on the deep 
dark blue of the midnight sky, like the nerves of a dry 
gigantic skeleton, seen from afar by the pale dim light of 
the lamps of Westminster or Saint Denis. To-morrow these 
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skeletons will again receive life, like ourselves will spread thor 
folded wingB,and fly like birds of the ocean to repose near other 
shores. We can hear from the deck where I stand, the shrill 
varied whistle of the boatswain commanding a movement, 
the roll of the drum, and the voice of the officer of the watch. 
The colours slide down the masts, the large and small boata 
mount the side with the lively and rapid action of an ani- 
mated being. Now all is again silent on their decks and on 
our own. Formerly, man slept not on the deep and dangerous 
bed of the ocean, without fiiBt raising his voice and soul to 
God, and praising his glorious Creator, amid the stars, waves, 
and mountains — amid the beauties and the perils of the night; 
— they had evening prayer in every ship, ^ce the revolntioa 
of July this is no longer practised. Prayer died on tlie lipa 
of that old liberalism of the eighteenth century, whose 
only life consisted in its frigid hatred of spiritual things. 
The sacred breath of humanity, with which the children of 
Adam, down to our times, sent forth their joys and their sor- 
rows, is stifled in France in our days of disputation and pride: 
— we have included the Deity in our quarrels. The very ap- 
pearance of a God is frightful to some men. These insects, 
bom yesterday and dying to-morrow, whose lifeless dust the 
wind will shortly drive before it, whose whitened bones these 
everlasting wave* will soon cast upon some lonely beach; 
tiejf fear to acknowledge by a word or a gesture that infinite 
Being whom the skies and seas confeHs; they disdain to 
utter His name, who disdained not to be their Creator. And 
whyT Oh! because they wear a uniform, they can calcalate 
up to a certain number of figures, and they call themsdres 
Frenchmen of the nineteenth century. Happily the nino> 
teenth century is passing away, and I behold a better ap- 
proaching, a truly religions age, in which, if men will not 
worship God in the same language, and under the samt 
forms, yet will they wonhip him in all communities and ip 
every tongne. 
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The mme ntghi. 
I walkc*] nn hour alone on the deck of the vesBc), makiug 
theMiorrowrul or comfortable reflections. I then whispered 
from tnjf hcait and hps all the prayers my motlicr hail taught 
me when a child ; t called to ntiud the vcracs and fragments 
of pnalnta which 1 had often heard her singing in a low yoice, 
nhilo nalking of an evening in the avenues of the garden of 
Milly; and I experienced a deep internal pleasure in uttering 
them in my turn to the waves and the winds, and into that 
ear. CTcr open, which never fails to receive every sound that 
proceeds fioin the heart or from the lips. The prayer which 
has been heard offered by one whom we have loved and lost, 
is doubly Mcrcd. Which of us wouM not prefer the simplest 
words that were taught him by his mother, to the most 
elegant hymn he could himself coni{>OMe? This is why the 
christian prayer will always be the prayer of human nature, 
whatever religion our maturer reason may determine us to. 
I also pat np my lolitary evening prayer at aca, for that 
female who fears no danger in uniting herself to my fate, and 
for that sweet child who was then playing in the long boat 
on the deck, with the goat, who is to provide her with milk, 
and with the gentle and elegant greyhounds, who licked her 
white hartds, and playfully hit her long fair hair. 

Tite morning of the Yith, under tail. 

During the night the wind has freshened and changed. I 
heard from my cabin between decks, the footsteps and plain* 
tive songs of the sailors resounding over head, together with 
the rattling of the chain with which they were securing the 
anchor to the bows. We again set sail and departed. I fell 
■sleep again, and when on my awaking I opened the port-hole, 
to look at tbe coast off which we were yesterday lying, I 
beheld nothing but the unbroken, empty surface of the sea, 
diversified only by tbe lofty sails of two vessels, which stood, 
hke pillars or pyramids of the desert, in the distant horizon. 

The waves gently kissed the stout curved sides of my brig. 
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and sweetly murmured under my narrow window, up to which 
they dashed their foam in thin white curls; and there was an 
irregular, variable, and confused sound, like the chattering 
of swallows on a hill while the sun is rising over the oomr 
fields. There is a mutual adaptation among the elements, 
like that between matter and spirit. Every thought has its 
counterpart in a visible object, which repeats it like an echo, 
reflects it like a mirror, and renders it perceptible in two 
ways; to the senses by its visible appearance, to the mind by 
its abstract idea. This is the twofold poetry of creation ; 
men call it comparison, but then comparison is genius* 
Creation is only a single idea tinder a thousand diflfereni 
forms. Comparison is the art or instinct of interpreting 
additional words in that divine language of universal analogy, 
which God alone perfectly possesses, but of which he permits 
something to be understood by a few individuals. This is the 
reason why the prophet, who was a sacred poet, and the poet 
who was a profiine prophet, were anciently everywhere 
r^arded as divine beings. They are now considered mad, 
or at all events useless. Good reasoning indeed ! If indeed 
you esteem nothing real but the material and palpable worid, 
that part of nature which is contained in number, extent, 
wealth, and sensual pleasures, you do well to despise those 
who onltf preserve the worship of mora! beauty, the idea 
of a God, and the language of imagination; those mysterious 
ties which connect the visible with the invisible universe. 
But then what does this language prove T God and immor- 
tality ! But these are nothing to you. 

July 13, anchored in the little bay of la GoiaL 

The favourable wind which arose for an instant, soon died 
away in our sails. They fell back to the side of the masts, 
and permitted them to vibrate with the motion of every little 
wave. A striking image of characters deficient in decision^ 
that wind of the human soul — of those vacillating minds which 
weary their possessors, and which are more injured by their 
inaction, than they would be by the most courageous eflTorts 
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to wbkli steady resolution impels active and energetic men. 
Thus aho, ships in a calm sea and atmosphere receive more 
damage than when impelled by a strong gale, driving and 
upholding them on the crests of the waves. 

£ilber by chance, or by the secret management of our 
officers, we found ourselves, about three o'clock, driven by 
the wind into the smiling bay of la Ciotat, a small town on 
the coa«t of Provence, where our captain and almost all our 
crew have their dwellings, wives, and children. We dropped 
anchor under (he shelter of a little promontory, Jutting out 
from the side of a pleasant hill covered with vines, figs, and 
olives, and extending itself like a friendly hand welcoming 
the manners. The water is perfectly smooth, and of such 
transparency, tliat at the depth of twenty feet we can see the 
shining pebbles and shells, the long, waving sea-weeds, and 
thousands of fishes with glittering scales darting to and fro; 
treasures thus hidden in the bosom of the ocean, which is as 
rich and inexhaustible in vegetable and animal life as the 
hnd. life, like thoaght, ia ubiversal. All nature is ani- 
mated, sensitive, and intelligent. He who perceives not this, 
has never reflected on the inexhaustible fecundity of creative 
intellect Its limitation would have been as improper as it 
was impossible. Infinity is everywhere peopled, and wherever 
there is life there is sensation, and doubtless there are also 
various yet uninterrupted grades of reason. Do you wish 
for m physical demonstration of this? Look at a drop of 
water through the solar microscope j you will see in it a system 
of thousands of worlds, you will find immense Dumbers even 
in the tear of an insect, and could you, again,analyze all these 
thousands of systems, millions of other worlds would appear 
to your view. If, from these immeasurably, infinitely small 
globules, you look up at once to the innumerable multitudes 
of vast sphere* in the vault of heaven ; if yoa dive into the 
depths of the milky way, whose dust consists of an incalcu- 
lable number of suns, each ruling a system of worlds, which 
exceed in magnitude our earth and moon together, — the mind 
is crushed by the weight of its own conclusions ; but the soul 
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can Bustsin it, aad rejoice* that it has a place in thia creatUHif 
that it has the power of comprehending it, and that it poa* 
Bes»H sentimenta of Iotc and adoraUon for its Author. Great 
Ood ! how glorious a subject does nature afford to him who 
seeks Thee in it all, nho discovers Thee under all its forma, 
and who understands a few syllables of ita mute, but all- 
eloquent language. 

.Bay of la dotal, evming ofth* \Atk. 

The wind is gone, and there are no signs of its return, llw 
calm face vt :he bay is unbroken by a single ripple, and the sea 
is so smooth that we can distinguish here and there the 
agitation occasioned by the transparent wings of the insecta 
basking on its surface, which are the only objects that tarnish 
the lustre of this splendid mirror. How mild and peaceful 
can that element become, which carries the largest shipa 
without bung in the least affected by their weight, which 
destroys whole leagues of the shore, wears away the hills, 
demolishes the rocks, and crushes mountains by the shock 
of its roaring billows. Nothing is so gentle as that which is 
strong. . 

We went ashore at the request of the captain, who wished 
to introduce us to his lady, and show us his house. The 
town resembles those pretty ones of the kingdom of Naples, 
which are on the coast of Gatita. All is bright, cheerful, and 
serene. Existence is a perpetual holiday in southern climates. 
Happy is the man who begins and finishes life in the warm 
sunshine. Happy especially is be who has his habitation, the 
bouse and garden of his ancestors, situated on the shore of 
that sea, whose erery wave is a meteor that caste its light 
and brilliancy on the land. Except the lofty mountuna, 
which owe the splendour of their peaks and outlines to the 
snows with which they are covered, and the skies into which 
they pierce, there is no inland landscape, however smiling 
and pleasant with hills, trees, and rivers, that can vie in 
beauty with the spots bathed by the southern seas. The se« 
is to the scenes of nature what the eye is to a hindsoma 
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countenance, giving them that bright expression which causes 
tbnin to live and speak, to charm and fascinate the gaze of 
those who behold them. 

T%t same day. 
It is night; that is, what is called night in these climates. 
Many days that were darker I have seen on the velvet sides 
tif Richmond hill in England, and amid the fogs of the 
Thames, the Seine, the Sa6ne, and the take of Geneva. A 
foil moon haa risen high in the heavens, leaving In the shade 
uttrdark brig, which reposes immovably at a little distance 
from the landing-place. The moon in her progress has left 
behind her a track of fuint light, which appears to extend 
over half the sky; the remainder is blue, but brightens as she 
approaches. In the horizon, distant about two miles, is seen 
upon the sea the deceptive appearance of the mirage of a 
great city. Between two small islands, one having steep 
yellow cliffs resembling the Coliseum at Rome, and the other 
wearing the purple tint of the lilac blossom, are seen glitter- 
ing domes, palaces of magnificent architecture, and long;- 
extended quays deluged with soft and serene light Right 
and left, the white suites seem to surround it, and it appears 
like Venice or Malta reposing in the midst of the waves. 
But it is neither an island nor a city; it is the vibratory 
reflection of the moon from the spot where her light falls per- 
pendicularly on the sea; nearer to us this reflection is pro- 
longed and extended, and appears like a river of gold and 
ulver rolling between two azure banks. On our left the bay 
extends to a high promontory, consisting of a long dark chain 
of irregularly indented hills. On the right is a close narrow 
valley, through which glides a beautiful stream shaded by 
trees. Behind is a lofty hill, covered to the very top with 
olive trees, which the shades of night cause to appear quite 
black. Between the summit of the hill and the sea, grey 
towers and white cottages pierce here and there through the 
dark, monotonous foliage, and attract the eye and the thought 
to the dwellings of man. Farther oR* yet, at the extremity 
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nr tlie bay, three immenBe rocks rise abruptly out ol the 
waves. Their grotesque forms, resembling pebbles rounded 
by the tempestuous tallows, are of mountainous dimensiiMis; 
the gigantic sports of a primitive ocean, of which our modem 
seas doubtless present only a feeble imitation. 

We have visited our captain's house — an unassuming, yet 
; pretty and elegant dwelling. We were received by his young 

wife, mournful and disconsolate on account of the precipitate 

departure of her husband. I offered to take her on board, so 
j that she might accompany us during the voyage, which was 

likely to be longer than those generally made by merchant 
I vessels. The state of her health prevented this, and she was 
j now.sick, solitary, and childless, about to count the long days, 

perhaps years, during which her husband's absence would 
' continue. Her handsome and intelligent features wore the 
] impress of the appixMching sorrows and desolation of ber 
I heart The house was in the Flemish style; the walls were 

!' ornamented by pictures of the ships the captain hid com- 
manded. He took us a little distance into the country to see 
I a habitation, which, though yet young, he was preparing «* 

' on asylum to retire to from the winds and the waves. I wa* 
j much pleased to see the dwelling where he was preparii^ 

! beforehand, the repose and happiness of his declining yeart. 

1 I always like to know the domestic character and circnm* 

stances of those with whom I have to do in the world : it is 
a part of themselves, an additional external phywognony, 
I which gives us a clue to their character and destiny. 

The greater part of our sailors also belong to Uie neigl^ 
bouring villages. They are good-tempered, pious, cheerfiil, 
I laborious men; managing the winds, tempests, and waves, 
with the same calm and steady regularity with which ovr 
labourers at Saint Point manage their harrows and ploughs. 
J They are the peasants of the ocean, and sing as che^fnlly M 

the rustics who follow in the rays of the morning sun, thMf 
long smoking furrows on the sides of the hills. 
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July 16. 

Awaking early this morning, 1 heard oo the immovable 
clecktheToiceaofthe snilore, mingled with the crowing of the 
cock nnd the bleating of the goat aiid our sheep. The voices 
or some women and children completed the illuAJon, and I 
could have fancied myself lying in the wooden chamber of a 
peasant's cabin on the banka of the lake of Soleure or Zurich. 
1 went upon deck. They were the children of some of our 
Bailor*, whose wives had brought them to eee their fathers, 
who set them upon the guns, held them upon the bulwarks, 
laid them in the long boat, or crrulled them in a hammock, 
with such tenderness in ihoir accents and tears in their eyes, 
u to resemble mothers or nurses. Tliey are brave men, with 
hearts of iron amidst dmigcrs, yet having a woman's alTection 
for those they tove; rough but yielding, tike the element they 
truverse. The man who has a family, whether shepherd or 
seaman, has his heart formed to humane and virtuous senti- 
ments. The domestic spirit is second only to the philan- 
thropic; modem legislators have too much lost sight of this; 
they think only about nations or individuals, vrhile they foi^ 
get families, which are the only sources of a pure and vigor- 
ous population, the sanctuaries of morab and traditions, and 
the depositories of all the social virtues. LegislaUon has 
been barbarous in this respect, even since tbe introduction of 
Christianity ; and instead of impelling men to a domestic 
dispontion, has driven them from it : it withholds from the 
halfof mankind thepossessionof a wife, achild, ahome, anda 
field, blessings which it owes toall who attain the age of man- 
hood, and which should be withheld only from the guilty. A 
family is society in miniature, but it is a society where the laws 
are natural, because they are heartfelt. Excommunication from 
a family would be the greatest punishment, the last penalty 
of tbe law. This should be the only capital punishment in 
human ot christian legislation ; that of a violent death ought 
to hare been abolished ibr ages past « 
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The tamt day, ttUl dttatned by amtrary wimdi. 
On the coast, a mile to the west, the rocki bk ruptured 
as if by the strolLea of a sledge-hammer, and the Fragmenti 
hare fallen in different places at the bases of the uoantauw, 
or under the deep green waters of the surrounding tea. The 
naves are there continually breaking on the shore, and the 
billows repeatedly striking with a dull sound against tha 
rocks, dash into tongues of foam that lick the briny faces 
of the cliffs. These heaped-up masses of mountains (for they 
are too vast to be colled rocks) are thrown and piled on one 
another in such confusion that they form an immense number 
of narrow inlets, deep caves, resounding grottoes, and darit 
caverns, whose paths, windings, and outlets are known only 
to the children of two or three neighbouring fishermen. One 
of these caverns, the entrance of which is the low arch of a 
natural bridge hidden by an enormous block of granite, pret 
access to the sea, and opens on a dark narrow valley, entirely 
filled by the clear, smooth water, resembling the sky in « 
beautiful night. It is a haven well known to the fishermen, 
in which, while the sea roars and foams without, shaking tha 
shores with every stroke of ita billows, the smallest Tessels 
are securely sheltered, and scarcely so much agitation is per* 
ccived as arises from the bubbling up of a spring in * sheet 
of water. The sea there preserves that beautiful, pellucid, 
yellowish green colour which the eye of the marine dranghts- 
mnti plainly perceives, but which he can never exactly repre- 
sent; for the eye sees more than the hand can imiute. Oa 
both sides of this watery valley, arise almost perpendicularly 
to an immense height, two rocky walls, having the uniform 
dark colour of iron slag which has been for some time taken 
from the furnace. Neither slirub nor moss can find in tbem 
a single crevice to fix their roots in, so as to suspend on them 
those waving garlands oflianas and flowers which often appear 
on the faces of the cliSk in Savoy, at altitudes where tb« 
breath of God alone can reach them. Smooth, black, 
and naked, they repel the vision, and seem placed tbera only 
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to defend from the sea breezes the vines and olives which 
grow OD the hills under their shelter. Tliey resemble those 
men who, niltog a nation or an age, are exposed to all the 
injuries of time and storms to protect feebler and happier 
men. At the bottom of the cove the sett widens, winds 
round, ac(|aim a clearer, hue as it opens more to the sky, and 
terminates in a beautiful sheet of water, reposing on a bed of 
ssnd Ibnncd of broken and triturated fragments of purple 
■bell*. When you step out of the boat that conveys yon 
there, you see in a hollow ravine on the left a spring of sweet, 
pure wster; then turning to the right you perceive a moun- 
tain path of the goats, stony, precipitous, irregular, and over- 
shadowed with wild fig and azcroica trees, which descends 
from the cultivated fields to this solitude of waters. Few 
spots have so drawn and riveted my attention in all my 
travels. It is that perfect mixture of elegance and strength 
which fonns finished beauty in the harmony of the elements, 
as well as in an animated and intelligent being. It is the 
mysterious nuptials of the land and sea, surprised, as it wer^ 
in their most intimate and retired union. It is a picture of 
the calmest and most unfrequented solitude, situated in the 
ricinity of a tumultuous scene of tempests, and within the 
sound of its stormy waves. It is one of those majiy masteiv 
pieces of creation which God has everywhere scattered 
abroad, as if delighting in contmsts, but which he is most 
frequently pleased to hide on the inaccessible summits of 
steep mountains, in the unapproachable depths of ravines, 
and on the most unattainable sea beaches. The; are Nature's 
genu, which she only sometimes displays to simple shepherds^ 
fishermen, travellers, or poets, or presents to the pious con- 
templation of hermits. 

ITu tanu day. 

At ten o'clock a breeze sprang up from the west | at three 

Ve weighed anchor. We bad soon only the sea and sky in 

view. The tea was sparkling, the motion of the bi% was 

steady and pleasant, and the^ sound of the waves at tegular 
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as the respiration of ibe haman breast. This r^ular altoiui* 
tion of the waves, and of the wind in the sails, is also eienplt- 
fied in all the other sounds and motions of Nature ; — does «iU 
not also breathe I Yes* doubtless, she breathes, Uves, thinks, 
suffers and enjoys, and perceives and adores her diriiw 
Creator. He has not created death in any thing; life it 
impressed on all his works. 

Bight o'clock in the evemng «f 
the mme day, oaf at tea. 

We have seen the highest summits of the grey mounlaiiM 
on the coasts of France and Italy gradually sink down, and 
Uien every thing was submerged beneath the dark blue hoct- 
xontal sea line. The eye at the room^it when the terrestrial 
horizon vanishes, traverses the floating empty space whiclt 
surrounds it, like a wretch who has lost successively all tba 
objects of his affection and r^ard, and who seeks in vain k 
place where to repose his heart. 

The heavens now become the great and only object of con* 
temptation, but the eye onen turns on that imperceptibls 
point lost in spac^ that narrow ship which is now become 
the whole universe to those it carries. The boatswain is at 
the helm ; his figure is manly and hardy ; his steady and 
vigilant look is sometimes fixed on the binnacle to mark the 
position of the needle, and then turns to the prow to notiet 
through the mizen-ri^ng its path across the billows; hia 
right arm rests on the tiller, and moves with fecili^ the 
immense bulk of the vessel according to his will. Every 
thing about him indicates the importance of his office ; the 
destiny of the ship, and the lives of thirty penons being at 
this instant revolved within his large forehead, and poised 
upon his robust hand. 

On the forecastle are seen grouped the sailor*, ather 
sitting, or standing, or lying on pUnks of shining deal* or on 
huge coils of cable. Some are mending the old sails with 
great iron needles, as dexterously as young girls embroidering 
their nuptial veil or their inaidea bed-curtains ; others lean- 
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ing over tbe bulwarks look as vacantly on the foaming waves 
as we do on the stones of a road trodden orer a hundred times, 
and carele&sly pulf to the wind clouds of smoke from their 
red earthen pipes. Some are putting nater into the long 
troughs of the fowls, another has in one of his hands a wisp 
of hay with which he is feeding the goat, while he holds her 
homs with the other ; and others are playing with the two 
pretty sheep who arc lying in the long boat slung up between 
the two masts. These poor animals incessantly lift their 
heads above the gunwales of the boat, and seeing nothing 
but the watery plain whitened with foam, bleat after the 
rocks and arid mosses of their native mountains. 

At the extremity of the ship, which is the horizon of this 
floating world, is the sharp prow preceded by the bowsprit 
inchned over the sea; this mast fixed in front of the vessel re- 
sembles the horn of a sea monster. 'Hienndulation of the water, 
scarcely perceptible at the centre of gravity in the middle of 
the deck, causes the prow slowly to describe large oscilla- 
tions. Sometimes the path of the ship seems directed to 
some star in the finnament, sometimes it plunges into a 
deep ocean valley ; for the sea seems to rise and fall inces- 
santly when seen from the end of a ship, which by its weight 
and length multiplies the effects of this undulating motion. 
We ourselves, separated by the main-mast from this scene of 
maritime manners, sit on the quarter-deck, or walk with the 
officers on deck, watching the sottingsun and the restless waves. 

Amidst these manly, stern, and thoughtful figures, is a child 
with her hair dishevelled, and waving over her white frock, 
and her pretty, rosy face, cheerful and merry, surmounted by a 
sailor's straw hat tied under her chin. She is playing with the 
captain's while cat and a brood of young sea pigeons taken 
yesterday, which tie under the carriage of a gun. and for whom 
she is crumbling bread out of her supper. Meanwhile the 
captain, his marine chronometer in his hand, looking in silence 
towards the west, and watching the precise moment when the 
sun's disk, refracted to the extent of half its diameter, appears 
to touch the waves and float on them an instant before being 
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entirely sabmerged* raises bis yoice and says — ^ GenUemen^ 
prayers/' All conversation is stopped, all sports are ended ; 
the sailors throw into the sea their cigars, still a-light, take off 
their red woollen Greek caps, and holding them in tbdr 
bands, come and kneel down between the two masts. The 
youngest of them opens the prayer-book and chants tlie 
Ave, marii sttUa (Hail, star of Uie sea) and the litanies in a 
plaintive, grave, and tender manner, which seems to be inspired 
in the midst of the sea, by the aflfecting melancholy of tlie 
last hours of day; when all the recollections of their country, 
cottage, and fireside, rise from the heart to the thoughts of 
these simple men. 

Darkness is now about to re-descend upon the waves, and to 
envelop till morning, in its perilous obscurity, the navigator's 
path, endangering the lives of so many beings, who have no 
beacon but Providence, and no refuge but the invisible hand 
that sustains them on the waves. If prayer had not been innate 
in human nature, it would have been invented there; by men 
• lea aione with their reflections and their frailUes in the 

: presence of the abyss of heaven, where the sight is lost, and 

the abyss of waters, from which they are only separated b] 
a fragile plank ; amidst the roaring of the ocean, which growls, 
hisses, howls, and bellows, like the voices of a thousand 
ferocious beasts; amidst gusts of wind, which draw a shaq 
: sound from every rope; and on the approach of night, whid 

] nlultiplies every danger and magnifies every fear. B« 

prayer never was invented ; it is bom with the first sigh, joy 
or sorrow of the human heart, or rather man was bom onl] 
for prayer: to supplicate and glorify God was his onlyobjee 
here below. All else perishes before him or with him, bn 
the exclamations of praise, admiration, or love, which he raise 
to his Maker while passing through the world, perish not 
they rise and resound from age to age in the ear of lb 
Deity, like the echoes of his own voice and the reflections of hi 
own majesty. Prayer is the only perfectly divine thing in maa 
and that which alone he can breathe out with joy and prids 
for this pride is a tribute to Him who alone can receive it* i 
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the infiDito Being. Scarcely had we. apart and aileatljq 
re«o1vcd these or similar thoughts in our minds, when a ciyl 
arose from Julia, who was od the eastern side of the < 
" A fire on the sea ! a ship a-fire ! " We rushed to see this 
dtstaot conflagration on the water. In fact there appeared 
to be floating on the sea in the extreme eastern horizon, a 
large glowing coal ; then in a few minutes, growing higher and 
rounder, we recognized in it the full moon, reddened by the 
TBpourof the western wind, and issuing slowly out of the waves j 
appearing like a globe of red-hot iron drawn by the smith's 
loDgs from the forge, and held orcr the water in which he i» 
about to quench it. In the opposite quarter of the heavens, 
the son having just set, had left in the west the representation 
of a bank of golden sand, resembling the shore of some 
unknown country. Our attention was continually divided 
between these two magni6cent spectacles of the heavens. 
By degrees the brightness of this double twilight became 
eilinguished, and thousands of stars appeared over-head, as if 
to mark out the path of our masts, which traversed from one 
to another. The first watch of the night was set, every thing 
that would hinder their operations removed from the deck, 
and the sailors came one aller another to say to the captain, 
" God be with us." 

I continued to walk some time in silence on the deck, and 
then went below, giving thanks to God in my heart for hia 
having permitted me to see this hitherto unknown display of 
his creattoru O my God ! to view Thy works under all their 
different aspects, to admire Thy magnificence on mountain 
or sea, to adore and bless Thine inexpressible name, this 
indeed is life ! Increase it within us, that it may increase our 
admiration and our love. Then turn the page, and let us read 
in another world the endless wonders of Thy book of grandeur 
and goodness. 

Jultf 17, 1832 ut at tea. 
We have had all night and all day a beautiful, hut rough 
sea. This evening the wind freshens, the billows arise and 
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begin to roll heavily against the sicle* of tfafl brig, ind IIm 
brilliant moon pours torrents of white wavy light into tbe 
wide liquid valleys that lie between tbe lai^ waves. Tkat 
floating splendour of the moon resembles running streams, or 
the cascades of snow-water that are found in the green valleys 
of tbe Jura, or Switzerland. Our vessel pitches heavSy 
up and down each of these deep ravines. We hear, fat Hm 
first time this voyage, the groaning and creaking of the tin- 
bers ; the beaten sides of the brig yield, at every stroke of th* 
billows, a sound which can be compared to nothing bat tha 
bellowing of a bnll, struck down by the axe, and lying oa bis 
side in tlie agonies of death. This noise, mingled in Iha 
night with the roaring of a hundred thousand waves, the tre- 
mendous rolling of the ship, the cracking of the masts, the 
whistling of the winds, the hissingofthe spray blown over as 
as it falls upon the deck, the heavy rapid steps of the watch, sa 
they run to mnnceuvre, at the few brief stem orders of the 
commanding ofBcer; all together form an assemblage of sig- 
nificant and terrific sounds which make the heart qnaks 
more than tbe report of cannons on the field of battle. It is 
necessary to be present in such scenes as these, to anderstaitd 
the hardships of a maritime life, and appreciate onr owa 
moral and physical sensibility. 

A^ld. , 

The whole night thas passed without sleep. At break of 

day the wind abated a little, the billows no longer broke inttt 

I spray at their summits, every thing foretold a fine day, and 

I we perceived in the distance, through the coloured mists^ tbs 

: long and high monntain chains of Sardinia. He eaptals 

prophesied we should have the sea as calm and smooth as t 

. lake between that island and Sicily. We ran eight knots 

' sometimes nine; every quarter of an hoar we saw mon 

clearly the shining coasts towards which the wind was impel 

ling us, the bays seemed to open, the capes advanced, tin 

white rocks stood out amidst the waves, and the hoases sni 

fields began to be distinguished oa the declivities of tb 
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iatiDd. At noon we readied ihe entrance of St. Peter's bay^ 
but while we were cosBting along tlie shoals that close up iti 
enlRuice, a sudden hurricane from the north clattered in our 
Bails. The swell, already heavy from the effects of the past 
night, was Beized by the wind, and raised into masses truly 
mountainous. The whole horizon became a sheet of foam— 
the vessel continually staggered on the crests of the waves, 
and then dived almost perpendicularly into the depths which 
lay between them. We strove in vain to obtain a shelter 
within the bay. At tho moment of doubling the cape to 
enter it, a furious whistling wind darted lilie a volley of 
arrows from every valley and inlet on the coast, and threw 
the brig over on ber side. We had scarcely time to furl iha 
Bails, and we only retained the courses, with which we luffed 
close to the wind. The captain himself ran to the helm, and 
then the ship, like a steed curbed by a vigorous hand, and 
tightly bridled, seemed to prance on the foam orthebay; the 
waves flowed over the lee-side of the deck, and all the left 
side of the brig lay out of the water down to the very keel. 
We remained thus about twenty minutes, striving to attain 
the Ultlc road before the town of St. Peter's ; we could already 
perceive the vines and the white cottages at gunshot distance, 
but the tempest increased, and the gales struck ua with the 
force of a cannon-ball; we were therefore obliged to under- 
take the dangerous operation of wearing off from the shore, 
under the most violent squalls of wind. We succeeded, and 
came out of the bay in the same manner that we had gone in. 
We then found ourselves at large on a dreadful sea. The 
fatigue of the day and of the preceding night made oi 
earnestly desire shelter before another night came on, which 
every thing gave UB reason to expect would prove more stormy 
than the last. The captain determined to risk every thing, 
even the Idsb of his masts, in order to find an anchorage 
on the const of Sardinia. At some leagues from the spot 
where wc were, the bay of Palma offered us an asylum. 
In order to enter it, we wrestled against the same furioua 
winds that hid drivro ua bftck from St. Peter's bay. A(l«r 
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striying for two hoon we OYercame, and we passed, UIm 
a sea bird poised on its wings, to the reiy extremity of tlie 
beautifal bay of PalnuL The tempest is not at all abated; 
we can hear its incessant bellowing in the open sea three 
leagues behmd us. The wmd still whistles through our rig« 
ging, but in this harbour, hollowed out of high mountains, 
it can only nuse little puffs of spray that sprinkle and refiresh 
the deck ; and we are at last anchored three cable-lengths from 
the shore of Sardinia, on a bottom of sea-weeds, and in unmf* 
fled, tranquil water. What a delicious feeling is that which 
the voyager experiences, when, escaped by dint of labour and 
toil from the tempest, he at last hears the rattle of the chain- 
cable of the anchor, which is about to secure him to a hospi- 
table shore. Immediately that the anchor holds, the sailors 
stretch out their contracted figures, and their thoughts may 
be plainly seen to repose as welL They descend between 
decks, they change their wet clothes, they soon come up 
again in their Sunday apparel, and resume all the peaceful 
customs of their earthly existence. They sit with anna 
crossed, cheerfully conversing at their ease on the side bol- 
warks, or quietly smoke their pipes while gazing with indif* 
ference at the landscapes and houses on shore. 

Jufy 19, 1832. 

Anchored in this peaceful port, after a night of ddicioiis 
sleep, we break&sted on decJc, under cover of a sail that 
serred for an awning; the scorched, yet picturesque coast of 
Sardinia being extended before us. A boat, armed with two 
guns, put off from the island of St. Antiocha, about two 
leagues off, and seemed to approach ns. We soon had a 
clearer view of her; she carridl marines and soldiers; sbo 
was soon within hail, when tbey interrogated us, and ordered 
us to land. We deliberated, and I determined to accompany 
our capUin ashore. We armed ourselves with several mas- 
keU and pistols, to resist if they should attempt to detam us 
by force. We set sail in the joUy-boat, and kee^ng near to 
the litUe Sard'mian bark which preceded us, we landed oo a 
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beacli st the bottom of tlie bay. This beach boiuided i 
uDcuUirated, marshy plain; on the nhite sand grew some 
large thistles and tutU of aloes, and here and there, some 
bushes of a shrub ivilh a li^^ht grey bark, and leaves resem- 
bling those of cedar. Herds of wild horses ran at large over 
the heaths, came galluping np to reconnoitre and scent us, 
and then started off neighing, and looking like flocks of 
crown. At the distance of about a mile were some naked, 
grey mountains, with only some patches of stunted vegetation 
on their sides, and with an African sun scorching their sum- 
mits. A dead silence over all the country, and that aspect of 
solitude and desolation which is presented by all the mala- 
rious regions in Romania, Calabria, and among the Pontine 
marshc*, completed the scene. Seven or eight handsome men 
were the actors, having high foreheadd, and a wild, manly 
expression in their eyes. They were halfnakcd, half clothed 
in tattered uniforms, and were armed with long carbines, 
while in the other hand they held a reed toreceive our let- 
ters, or to give us what they had to offer, I replied to theic 
qiiei'tions in a broken Neapolitan Jargon, and named to them 
some of their countrymen, with whom I had been intimate, 
when young, in Italy. They became polite and obliging, 
after having been haughty and insolent. I bought n sheep 
of them, which they trussed upon the shore. We wrote, and 
tliey received our letters in a slit made at the extremity of a 
reed ; then striking a light, and plucking a few green branches 
from the shrub that covered the coast, they dipped the papers 
in the sea water, and passed them through the smoke of this 
fire before they touched them. They promised to discharge 
a musket this evening, to warn us to return on shore, whea 
our shipments of vegetables and fresh water will be ready; 
then takingout of their boat a large basket of shell-fish called 
frutti di mart (sea fruits), they offered it to us, refusing all 
payment. 

We returned on board, and spent some delicious hours of 
leisure and contemplation, sitting in the stem of the anchored 
vessel ; while the tempest itill mounded at the extremities 
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of the two capes which protected us, and we saw the foam 
of the main sea dashing to the height of twenty or thirty feet 
against their golden sides. 

Julg 20, 1832. 

We departed from the bay of Pahna over a smooth and 
tranquil sea, and with a light breeze from the west, scarcely 
sufficient to dry up the night dews that still sparkled on the 
entwined branches of the mastich trees, the only Terdore of 
these arid coasts, which already cosume an African aspect. 
While at sea we have had a calm day, a pleasant breeze that 
drove us six or seven knots an hour — a beautiful e?ening — 
a starlight night — and a sea sleeping as quietly as ourselves. 

July 21, 1832. 

We awoke at about twenty-five leagues* distance from the 
coast of Africa. I am reading the history of St. Louis, to 
bring to my recollection the circumstances attending bis 
death on the coast of Tunis, near Cape Carthage, which wo 
shall see this evening or to-morrow. 

I was ignorant, when young, why some communities in* 
spired me with an antipathy against them that might be 
called innate, while the history of others attracted and de- 
tained my attention by an unaccountable fascination. I 
experienced the same feelings towards those empty shadows 
of the past, those lifeless memorials of nations, that I now 
experience with an irresistible impulse either in favour of, or 
against the features of individuals with whom I live or have 
intercourse. I love or abhor, in the literal acceptation of the 
words ; at first sight, at a glance, I judge of a man or woman 
for ever. Reason, reflection, or even violence, which have 
been often tried by me, prevail nothing against these first 
impressions. When the metal has once taken the imprest 
of the die, no turning of it over and over in the hand will 
alter it ; it still retains it Thus it is with my feelmgs and 
affections. This is peculiar to beings with whom instinct if 
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ptompt, strong, instantaneous, and inflexible. If it be takeS 
— what is that instinct I it will be Tound that it is the highest 
kind of reason; but yet innate and not inductive; reason as 
God fonus it, not as man finds it. It strikes on the view like 
Ii^btning, without the effort of the eye to search for it, and 
iUuminca e»ery thing with iU first burst of light. Sagacity 
in all the aits, and on the field of battle, is also this instinct, 
this forcknowo reasoning. Genius also is instinct, and not 
raliocination and labour. 

The more it is reRected on, the more clearly is it seen, that 
man possesses nothing great or beautiful belonging to him, 
that springs from his own strength or his own will ; but that 
all he has supremely good comes directly from Nature and 
God. The Christianity that is entirely understood, was per- 
fectly comprehended from the first day of its existence. The 
fint apostles felt within themselves this direct action of the 
divinity, and exclaimed from the first moment, " Every per- 
fect gift cometh from God." 

But to return to nations. — I never could like the Romans; 
I never could take the least interest in the Carlbnginiana, 
notwithstanding their misfortunes and glory. Hannibal 
never appeared to me any thing more than ao East India 
Company's general, carrying on a trading campaign, and 
performing a brilliant and heroic commercial transaction in 
the plains of Thrasymene. His notion, ungrateful, like all 
•elfish people, rewarded him for it with exile and death. But 
as for bis death, that was beautiful and pathetic, and recon* 
ciled me to his triumphs. I was much afiected by it when 
(luite a child, and I perceived in it, as well as in the whole of 
human nature, a sublime and heroic harmony between the 
extremes of glory, genius, and misfortune. It was one of 
those thrilling touches of fate which never fail of awakening 
their sad, sweet modulations in the human heart. There is, 
indeed, no glory perfect without suffering ; no virtue com- 
pl«le without tiw aasaolu of ingntitude, perMCOtion, and 
detdt. Christ was a divine example of this ; lod hit life, m 
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well u hit doctrine, expluos the myatery thtt hw^ ow tbt 
doctrinea of great men, by the fota of that greitert Hu, with 
whow nKtura the Dimity wu united. 

I hvre since discorered thit the Kcret of my altuhment 
and dislike to the memory of certain nktiona, lies in the tbij 
nature of their institations and actions. As for commercial 
communities, like the Phoenicians, Tynans, Sidooiana, and 
Caithaginiani, who levied distraints on the world for their 
own emolument^ and measured the greatness of their under*. 
takings by the actually realized profits that resulted frooi 
them; — towards such I act as did I>ant£; I look and pass 
oa;— 

"Tilk not about Ika^ bol look ud pats ««." 
Talk not about them ; — they were rich and prosperous, and 
that was all ; they toiled only after the present, and the 
future has no concern with them; — they have had their 
reward. 

But there were those who, little careful about the present, 
which they felt to be passing away from them, transported 
the national sentiments beyond it, and exalted the honaa 
feelings above ease, riches, or material good, by a sabbma 
instinct of immortality, and by an iosatiable thint for Rune. 
There were those who employed ages and generations in order 
to leave on thar path some magnificent and peipctaal 
memorial of their passage. There were some generous and 
diuDterested nations who stirred up all the great and valuaUt 
ideas of the human mind to construct wisdom, legislation 
theology, science, and art. They detached masses of marUt 
or granite, and formed them into obelisks and pyramids, to 
form a sublime defiance of the ravages of time, and a silent 
language by which they speak forever to great and generoaa 
minds. Others, again, were poetical nations, as the Egyptian^ i 
Jews, Hindoos, and Greeks, who also realised political per* 
fection, and caused the divine principle of real utility, tht 
cultivation of the mind on rational principles, to predominala 
in the lives of their population. All these 1 love and veoe* 
rate, and I seek for and adore their relics, memorials, and 
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works, whether written, erected, or sculptured. I live ia 
their lives; am preseat as an astouished and interested 
spectator at the alTecLing and heroic drama of their destiny, 
and wilUngly cross the seas, to go and muse a few days upon 
their dost, and to pay to llicir memory the homage of aftei^ 
limc«. They have laid mankind under deep obligations, for 
they were the means of raising their thoughts above tha 
grovelling world and the passing day. They felt themsclvefti 
to be formed for a higher and wider destiny, and not being 
able to confer on themselves that immortality, n-hich is the 
desire uf every great and noble heart, they said to their 
works, " Immortalize us; live for us; speak of us to those 
who may cross the desert oi traverse the waves of the loniaa 
»em; or pass by the cape of Sigicum, or the promontory of 
Sunium, uliere Phio taught a wisdom which shall yet be 
the wisdom of posterity." 

These were my thoughts while listening to the sound of tha 
prow, on which I was sitting, as it hissed through the waves 
of the African sea, and leaking out continually, through tha 
red mists in the horizon, for the first view of Cape Carthage. 

The breeze abated ; the sea grew calmer, and the day 
passed away in fruitless gazing on the cloudy coasts of Africa. 
In the evening a strong gale arose, the vessel rolling from 
one side to the other, and oppressed by the weight of the 
sails, which resembled the broken wings of a wounded sea- 
fowl, shook us within its sides with a terrible noise, like that 
of a falling house. I passed the evening upon deck, with my 
arm clinging round a cable. Dusky clouds, collected like a 
great mountain in the deep bay of Tunis, darted out lightning 
and emitted claps of distant thunder. Africa appeared to me, 
as I always imagined it, with its coasts torn by the fires of 
heaven, : id its scorched mountatn-tops hidden by clouds. As 
we appruuched. Cape Dysertus, and af^cnvards Cape Carthage, 
broke through the obscurity, and appeared to come close to 
us. All the great characters that have appeared, and all the 
fabulous or heroic names that have resounded on that shore, 
cunc also into my memory, and recalled to my mind tha 
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poeUcal Rnd historical transactions of which these places hare 
successively been the scene. Virgil, like all poets who 
endeavour to ontdo truth, nature, and history, has rather 
spoiled than embellished the character of Dido. The histo- 
rical Dido, the widow of Sichwus, faithful to the manes of 
licr itrst husband, erects her funeral pile on Cape Carthage, 
and ascends it as a sublimo and voluntary victim of a pare 
love, and lidelity even onto death. This has a lUtle wun 
beauty, sanctity, and pathos, than the silly amoun the 
Roman poet has ascribed to her with bis ridiculous and pioos 
yEneaSfOnd her love-lorn despair, iu which the reader cannot 
fympathize. Dut the "Aitiia, toror," with the magnificent 
adieu and immortal imprecation that follow, will ahvays pro- 
cure Virgil's pardon. 

The historical nnnals of Carthage possess more poetry thui 
the poetical. The heavenly death and the funeral of SL 
Louis, — blind Belisarius, — Marius, a savage beast himself, 
expiating among the fierce animals of Carthage, his crimes 
against Rome ; — the woful day, when, like a scorpion sitr- 
rounded by fire, and picreing itself with its own envenomed 
sting, Carthage surrounded by Scipio and Mas^nissa set fire 
herself to her buildings and riches ; — the wife of Hasdrubal, 
shut up with her children in the temple of Jupiter, reproach- 
ing her husband for not having known how to die, and light- 
ing with her own hand the torch which was to consume bei^ 
self, her children, and all the remains of her country, in order 
that only the ashes might remain to the Romans ; — Cato Uti- 
cenais ; — the twoScipios ; — Hannibal ; — all these great names 
and events still stand on the deserted shore like erect colamna 
before a ruined temple. Nothing appears to the eye but • 
naked promontory rising over a deserted sea, some cisterns, 
either empty or filled with their own fragments, tome ruined 
aqueducts, picn destroyed by the waves aud overflowed by 
the billows, and a barbarian town where even the names now 
mentioned are entirely unknown ; — like men who live too lof^ 
and become strangers in theirown country. But the reeollee- 
tions of the past are sufficient, when they shine with so much 
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•plendAnr. How do I Voow, indeed, that I do not lilce them 
better, thus Bolitaty and iiol&ted amid their own ruins, than 
if profaned mnd distiubed by the noise and crowd of new 
genenitioQst It is with niina as with tombs ; amidst the 
lunalt of a great city and the filth of the streets, they grieve 
and afflict the sight, and are blots upon the bustle and agita- 
tion of life ; but in solitude, on sea-coasts, on a desolate 
cape, or an inhospitable strand, two or three stones, dis- 
coloured by time and shattered by lightning, give rise to 
thought, reflection, musing, or tean. 

Tlic idea* of solitude, death, and the past (which is the 
gmtre of events) are necessarily connected with each other, 
and their agreement forms a mysterious harmony. I prefer 
the naked promontory of Carthage, the melancholy cape of 
Sonium, or the dreary pestilential strand of Ptcstum, as the 
tcenes of by-gone times, than the temples, arches, and coli- 
•eums of Rome deceased, trodden under foot by Rome still 
living, with the indifference of familiarity, and the profanation 
of forgetfuloess. 

Tht same day. 

At ten o'clock the wind lulls ; we are all able to come 
on deck, and running seven knots an hour, we soon find 
ourselves opposite the lofty, solitary island of Pantelleria, the 
ancient isle of Calypso, still pleasant with its African verdure 
and its cool refreshii^ valleys and streams. It was there 
that the emperors used to send their political prisoners con- 
demned to eiile. It appears to us only as a cone standing 
np out of the sea, and covered, two-thirds of its height, by a 
white mist flung around it by the night wind. No ship can 
obtain access to it; it has no ports to receive any thing but 
ibe small boats that convey the Neapolitan and Sicilian exiles, 
who langniah then for ten yean, as « pnniahoieot for having 
indnlged in pmnaton dreams of libei^. 

Unhappy an thoae men who advancA befon their timet in 
eveiy thbg; their tintea destroy them. Tltia if the lot of u 
inpwtial uid ntiooal political men in Fruce. Frmnce is as 
]wt»e(ntiirjaadalttlfbdund«wide»; aba it determined 
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to have in every thing sectarian views and party men. What 
matters to her about patriotism and reason T — ^hatred, lan* 
cour, and alternate persecutioni are what she in her igno* 
ranee desires. And these she will have, till, wounded by the 
mortal weapons that she would obstinately make use of, she 
falls ; or else casts them far from her, to turn to the only 
grounds of hope for political amelioration : these are God, hb 
law, and reason, which is his law inwardly imprinted. 

Jukf 22, 18S2. 

The sea, at my awaking, after a stormy night, seems to ha 
sporting with the remains of yesterday's wind ; the foam still 
covers it, like the froth clinging to the sides of a horse wearied 
by a severe run, or shook from his bit as he tosses his head 
impatiently for a fresh start The waves move rapidly and 
irregularly, but are light, small, and transparent, and the sea 
resembles a field of fine oats waving in the breezes of a 
spring morning after a tempestuous night* We see the 
islands of Gozzo and Malta rising beneath the mists in the 
horizon at six or seven leagues* distance. * 

The same day, arrival at MalUu 

As we approach Malta, the low coast seems to gprow bi|^er 
and more distinct, but appears barren and dull. We sooq 
distinguish the fortifications and the bays that form the 
harbours ; and soon, a number of little boats, each manned 
by two rowers, issue out of these bays and approach the 
bows of our vessel. The sea runs high, and the swell some* 
times throws them into the deep furrow left behind us in the 
sea ; they seem to be swallowed up in it, but the next wave 
brings them up again, and they follow in our wake; and 
while tossed up and down by the side of the brig, they throw 
out ropes to us to tow us into the road. The pilots annoonoe 
to us a quarantine of ten days, and conduct us to a separate 
harbour under the fortifications of the city of Valetta. The 
French consul, M. Mi^e, informs the governor. Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby, of our arrival, who assembles the board of health, 
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and redoccs oar quarantine to three days. We obtain leaTC 
to Uk« a boat, and to walk tl)is evening along the canals 
that extern! from the quarantine port. 

It is Sunday — the scorching mid-day sun has set, at the 
eslrettuty of a peaceful and narrow inlet of the bay that lies 
behind the prow of our ship. Tlie sea, smooth and dazzIiDg, 
shines with the metallic lu&tre of the untarnished surface of 
tin. The sky above is of an orange colour, with a tinge of 
pink; it becomes less brilliant as it lies higher overhead, 
and farther from the west, and in the cast is of a pale greyish 
blue, resembling no longer the bright azure above the bay 
of Naples, or even the deep black sky over the Alps of Savoy. 
Tbe colour of African skies corresponds with the 6ery atmo- 
sphere and scorching heat of that land. The radiation from 
the naked mountains causes the sky to be dry and hot ; and 
tbe burning dust of the barren sandy deserts is raised into 
the air, and tarnishes the vaulted firuioraent suspended over 



Our towen take us a few fathoms from the land. The low 
■bore, bordered by a beach that extends a few tnches above 
high-water mark, is covered for the length of half a mite, 
with a range of houses joining one another, which seem 
to come as near as possible to tbe aea, to breathe its fresh 
breezes, and listen to its mnnnars. The following is a 
description of one of the hoasea and scenea that are aeen 
repeated on every threshold, balcony, and terrace: and, 
multiplying this house and scene into five or six bnndred all 
similar, an exact representation will be obtained of a land- 
scape nniqne to Europeans, if unacquainted with Seville, 
Cordova, or Grenada ; it is a representation which ahould be 
delineated entire, and with all iu details of myinen, in order 
to call it once more to mind amidst the dull and tombra uni- 
foraity of oar western citiea. These recollections, recalled 
by memory during our days and months of snow, fog«, and 
tun, resemble a view of a portion of the serene, blue sky, in 
the midst of a protracted tempest Sunshine is to the eye. 
what love is to tbe heart, and faith and truth ar» to the ■ool; 
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nor can I eiiit withoat a portion of each of tbete tbm coid- 
forts of my earthly exile. My eyes belong to the But, my 
heart to lore, and my soal to those who bear within them 
• luminous instinct, a self>evident perception, that is not 
capable of proof, yet never deceirea, and is always conso- 
latory. 

Mere then is the sketch : — A sweetly serene golden light, 
like that radiating from the eyes and featnres of a young 
maiden, ere love hath imprinted a wrinkle on her forehead, 
or cast a shade over her eye, — tlus light spreads uniformly 
over sea, earth, and sky, strikes on the white and yellow 
stones of which the bouses are built, and leaves the carvingt 
of the cornices, the points of the gables, the balustrades of 
the terraces, and the sculpture of tlie balconies, clearly and 
distinctly delineated against the bloe horizon, which has that 
aerial tremblinf;, that irregular and vapoury vibration, which 
our western countries, in despair of obtaining ■& their own 
climate, have constituted a principal beauty in thor prodne- 
tions of art. This property of the air, with the brilliant, 
golden-yellow colour of the stone, and great depth of outlina^ 
confers on the smallest house a magnificence and solidity 
that strike strongly and agreeably on the view. Every bOnse 
appears, not to have been built stone Biter stone, with [daster 
and mortar ; but to have been carved entire and erect in atXd 
rock, and then placed on the earth, like a block drawn from 
its bosom, and lasting as the ground on which it standi. 
Two large and elegant pilasters occnpy the angles of every 
front;— they rise half-way up the second story; where an 
elegant cornice, sculptured in shining stone, surmounts them, 
and serves as a base for a splendid and massive balustrmdo, 
which extends the whole length of the parapet, and snperaedes 
the flat, irregular, pointed.or grotesque roofs, which disgrace 
every style of architecture, and destroy every outline that 
harmonizes with the horizon, in the collections of misahapeB 
buildings that we call cities in Germany, England, and France. 
Between these pilasters, which stand out to a depth of some 
inches from the front, the architect marks out only three 
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, one door and two windows. Tlie door, :irched, 
lotly, and wide, has not its thre.«hold on the level of the street^ 
but opens on a broad terrace outside, lliat advances forward 
on the pavement to the extent of seven or eight feet. This 
terrace, being surrounded by abaluslradeof sculptured stone, 
ierrcs as a sort of exterior apartoieut, as well as an entrance 
to the house. In describing the scene exhibited by one of 
these terraces, we describe them all. One or two men in 
white garmGotft, having dusky features, African eyes, and long 
pipes in their hands, are lying carelessly on a bench, made of 
rushes, by the side of the door; before Iheni, three young 
women, gracefully leaning over the balustrades in different 
attitudes, watch in silence our boat as it passes by, or smile one 
to another at our foreign appearance. They wear black 
gowns, wbicb reach halfway down the leg, white corsets with 
capacious plaited sleeves, and their dark hair is braided and 
covered with a mantle made of black silk like the gown, 
covering the half of the figure, and itie shoulder of the arm 
that holds it in its place; — this mantle, formed of a thin 
material, and blown about by the breeze, takes the form of 
the sail of a skiff, and in its capricious flutterings sometimes 
conceals, and sometimes discloses, the mysterious figure it 
envelopes, and which appears to disengage itself at pleasure. 
Some of them now gracefully raise their heads to chat with 
other young girb,wlio are leaning over a balcony above, and 
throwing down pomegranates and oranges ; — others are con- 
versing with young men, wearing long mustachios, black 
knotted hair, short tisnow jacketa, white trousers, and red 
belts. Seated on the parapet surrounding the terraco, are 
two jonng oNtU, in black gowns and silver shoe-bnckles, 
conversing familiarly together, and playfully handling ta^ 
green fans ; whilst at the bottom of tlie flight of steps is a fine- 
looking mendicant monk, who, barefoot and pale, with white 
■haven crown, and having his body wrspped m the heavy 
folds of his brown cassock, stands like a statue of mendicity, 
placed on the thre^old of some rich and fortunate man, and 
looks carelessly and vacantly on this scene of happiitess, eu^ 
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und gaiety. On Uie higher »tory, in ft wide Intcony, sup- 
ported by elegant CaryatiHea, and covered by u Indian 
verandah, adorned with curtains and fnoget, u Men » family 
of English, those fortunate and inviocible conquerora of 
modern Malta. There, aome Moorisb nuraea, with sporklii^ 
eyes, and ahining black complexions, are holding in their 
arms some of those beautiful Britisb children, whose braided 
flaxen hair, and fair' rosy skins, resist the effects of the aun at 
Calcutta, as well as at Corfu or Malta. To see these chil- 
dren under the black mantles and fiery looks of these som* 
African females, is like beholding pretty, white lambs hang- 
ing at the teats of the tigrasses of the desert. The terraced 
roof presents another scene i the English and Maltese shara 
it between them. On one side are seen tome native giris, 
holding a guitar under the arm, and striking a few notes of 
an old national air, wild as the aspect of the country; on 
the other is a beautiful young English lady, leaning sorrow- 
fully on her elbow, and looking with indifference at the lively 
scene passing before her eyes, or turning over the pages ot 
the immortal poets of her country. 

Add to this view, the Arabian horses, ridden by the Eng- ' 
Itsh officers, galloping with flowing hair on the sand of the 
beach ; the Maltese carriages (a kind of chaise on two wheels, 
drawn by one Barbery horse,) at full gallop, followed by the 
driver on foot, with his loins girt by a red, long-fringed sash, 
and his forehead covered by the res £Ue, or the red cap hang- 
ingdown to the girdle, worn by the Spanish moleteen; then 
the wild criea of the naked children, as they throw tbemadvca 
into the sea, and swim round our boat; the songs of the 
Greeks and Sicilians anchored in the adjoining harbour, and 
answering each other in choruses liom the deck of one ship 
to another; the monotonous twanging of the guitar, consti- 
tuting a pleasant bass to «ll these trebles of the evening coa- 
cert : and then yon have a tolerable idea of the quay of the 
Empsida <» a Sunday evening. 
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July 24, 1832. 

Free en trance obtained iiita the harbour ofValctta: — the 
govcnKir,Sir Frederick Ponsonby, receives ub at tsvo u'clock at 
iheGrand Master's palace. An excellent model of the English 
gentleman ; integrity is the expression of these men's features; 
magnanimity, gravity, and dignity characterize the real 
English nobleman. We admire the palace;^ — its magnificent 
mid becoming simplicity ; — its massive beauty, and freedom 
from all tn»telcss decorations, within nnd without; — its large 
saloons; — long corridors; — deep coloured paintings; — wide, 
elegant, echoing staircase ;— the armoury, two hundred feet 
long, containing amis of every period of (he existence of the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem; — the hbrary, containing 
40,000 volumes, where we were received by the librarian, the 
Abb£ Bollanti, a young Maltese ecclesiastic, exactly resem- 
bling the Romish abbc-s of the old school ; his eye mild and 
piercing, his mouth thoiighlful and smiling, his forehead 
clear and pale, his language elegant and harmonions, and hia 
address, simple, natural, refined, and polite. We chatted 
together a long time. Tor he is just the sort of man most 
proper for a long, deep, and interesting conversation. . He 
has, like all the eminent ecclesiastics that I have met 
with in Italy, an air of sadness, indifference, and resignation, 
which speaks of the noble and dignified abdication of lost 
power. Educated amidst ruins, the ruins of shattered mag- 
nificence, they have thence contracted haluts of melancholy 
and carelessness about the present. " How," said I to hint, 
" can a man like you, bear the intellectual exile and seclusioa 
in which yoa live in this deserted palace, and amidst the dust 
of these books?" " It is true," replied h^ " that I live ia 
sorrow and solitude; the horizon of thisisland is very limited; 
any noise I might make here by my writings would not 
resound very tu, nnd the fame of other men in distant places 
scarcely reaches us; but my mind sees, beyond this, a more 
vast and unbounded honion, to which my thoughts love to 
transport themselves : we have a fine sky overhead, a mild 
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fitmospbere around us, end a wide blue sea wiUiin our view i 
these are Bufficicnt for the gntificatioQ of the aeiuea : and at 
to the life of the spirit, that is nowhere more intense than in 
silence and solitude; there the soul re-ascends directly to 
Ood, the source from whence she emanated, without let or 
hindrance from the caies and thingi of the world. When 
SL Paul, travelling to carry the precious communication of 
Christianity to the Gentiles, was shipwrecked at Malta, and 
remained there three months, to sow the grain of mustard? 
seed, he murmured not at his shipwreck and eiile, as they 
were the means of bringing to this island the early knowledge 
of the divine word and doctrine ; — and shall I complain — I who 
was bom on these barren rocks, if the Lord detains me here 
to preserve his christian truth in hearts where so many truths 
are in danger of death ? This life is poetical as well," added 
he; " and when I am at last at liberty from my classification* 
and catalogues, I too, may perhaps commit to writing the 
poetry of solitnde and prayer." I left him with regret, and 
lot^ng to see him again. 

The chureh of St. John, the cathedral of the island, has al| 
that solemnity of character, all that grandeur, dignity, and 
magnificence, that might be looked for in such an edifice 
erected in such a place. The keys of Rhodes, carried there 
by the knights after their defeat, hang on both sides of the 
altar aa memorials of perpetual regrets, or of hopes stiU 
destined to be disappointed. The superb roof is painty all 
over by Le Calabrese, a production worthy of modem Rome's 
best days of art One picture particularly strikes me Id the 
chapel of the election ; it is by Michael Angelo Caravaggio^ 
whom the knights of that time bad invited into the island to 
paint the roof of SL John. He undertook it, but the imp*? 
tience and irritability of his fierce temper got the bett^ of 
him ; he was frightened at the length of the time it required, 
and departed, leaving his masterpiece at Malta, — the Behead- 
ing of St John. If our modem painters who bunt romantiet 
by system, instead of finding them in nature, were to look at 
this magnificent picture, they would find their pretended 
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I already invented. This is fruit from its native 
tree, not fruit moalded in wax and painted with artificial 
colours; |Hctaresqiie attitudes, enei^ of expression, depth 
of tliought, truth and majesty blended, strength of contraat and 
bftTTDony united, horror and beauty miogled together; these 
consdtule the picture. It is one of the most beautiful I ever 
saw in my life. It is anch a picture as all the punters of the 
modem school are striving afler. Here it is — it is found ; let 
tbem seek no longer. Thus there is nothing new either in 
nature or art; all that is doing, has been done; all that is 
saying, haa been said ; all that is meditating, has been 
meditated. Every age is the copyist of a former ; for all of 
Ui, whoever we are, whether artists or philosophers, being 
frmil and transitory, copy in different styles the same immu- 
table and eternal original — Nature, that single and diversified 
idea of the creative Mind. 

Ju/y25, 1832. 
From the top of the observatory that anrmounts the Grand 
Maater^s palace, we have now an entire view of the cities, 
harbours, and fields — fields naked, barren, colourless, and arid 
u the denrt ; — a city lying on a rock, and resembling the ahell 
of a t«toite ; bo that it might be said, at a first view, to be 
carved out of the rock itself; — scenes presented by the terraced 
roofs at the approach of night ; — women sitting on them ; — 
David thai saw Bathsheba. Nothing can be imagined more 
graceful and fascinating than these fitir or dark fignres appear- 
ing like shadows in the moonlight on the numerous rooft of 
the booses. The women are only to be seen there, on the 
balconies or at church ; their langui^ is confined to their 
eyes; love b a l<Mig mystery that their words never com- 
municate; thus a lengthened dramatic plot is knit and 
oniavelted without the utterance of a syllable. Silence, 
appearance at certvn hours, meetings in the same spot, signs 
tmm a distance, words spoken only in the looks, — these are 
peiliaps the first and most divine language of love, wbkh is a 
feeling b^ood the power of pxpresnoo, and which, like musie. 
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conveys in a language or ita own, that wliich no ordinaiy 
apeech can possibly comrounicate. These objects. and thoughts 
renew the youUi of the aoul ; they bring before the penyeittioii 
the only incxhausiible attraction that God has spread over the 
earth, and cause regret that the hours of life are eo short and 
chc(]uered. Tho seniimcnts only, would satisfy the mind of 
man, if he lived to the age of the everlasting mountains; 
one is the contemplation of the Deity, and the other is love. 
Luvc and religion are the two ideas, or rather the single idea, 
of the inhubitnnta of the south: thus it is that they seek for 
nothing rarlhcr, for these arc sufficient Wc pity them, while 
(ve oM>;lit rather to envy them. What community is thera 
bclnocii our factitious passions, the tuiuuUuous agitations of 
our vain thoughts, and these two pure and genuine meditations 
that occupy the lives of these children of the sun : — Religion and 
I^ve, one charming the present, the other tlte fiitura 1 Thus 
it is that I have often been struck, in sjiite of my prejudices 
to the contrary, with the cahn and untroubled features found 
in the south, and with the case, serenity, and happiness now 
fo extensively displayed in the manners and countenaneea 
of the quiet crowd that now breathe, love, and sing before 
our eyes : — sonii, that overflow of happiness and imflgination, 
in a nuiid too full to contain it. Singing is heard in Rome, 
Naples, Genoa, Malta, Sicily, Greece, and Ionia, on tbs 
shore, on the eea, and in the houses ; in all these places is 
continually heard the sofl recitative of the fisherman, the 
sailor, and the shepherd ; or the wild thrumming of the 
guitar in the serene nights. It if happiness, say what you 
will. "They are slaves," do you sayT ^Vhat do they know 
about it? — Liberty or slavery! — Conventional happiness or 
misery! — Happiness or misery lie much nearer home. ^Vhat 
■natters it to these peaceful multitudes who respire the SM 
breezes, or lie in the warm sunshine of Sicily, Malta, or the 
Bosphorus, whether their laws arc made by a priest, a paehi, 
or a parliament ? Will that in any degree change their 
relative positions in regard to nature, the only ones interest- 
ing to them f No ; by no means ; all states of socie^, 
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wticthcr unilcr itix or rlcspotic govcrnnicDts, may be rceolred 
into (lifTGruiit kinds of slavery, more or Ii'ss clearly apparent. 
IVe arc slaves u( the variable and capricious laws wc make 
oufMilvcs; thryio the unvarying law ofEupcrlor might which 
God has imposed on tlicm. All this makes no difTcrcncc as 
regards Imppincss or misery; but, in regard to the dignity of 
himian nature, and the progress of kuonlcdgc and morality 
among mankind, it is not so : no, — yet let us examine farther, 
before pronouiKtog this negative. Tnkc, at hazard, a huo- 
drcd men from among these enslaved nations, and also a 
hundred fiom among our people, self-styled free, and com- 
pare tlicm. lu which is found most morality and virtuct I 
know well, but I dread to say. If any one should read tliii 
besides myself, they will suspect me of partiality to despo- 
tism, and contempt for liberty. They will be deceived. I 
love liberty, fur it gives rise to difiicutt endeavours tliai 
ennoble human nature ; — so, 1 love virtue for its intrinsic worth 
and not for ils reward. But the question is about happiness 
and when I examine it philosophically, I say with Montaigne 
" What do I know?" The fact is, that our political que» 
tious, so important in our lyccums, coflec- houses, and clubs 
appear very insignificant when viewed from afar, from thi 
midst of the ocean, or from Alpine heights, or in the soar 
ing sublimity of philosophical and religious meditation. Tlics< 
discussions arc interesting only to men, who have the ncces 
sarics of life and a few hours of leisure at command ; the masso 
mankind are concerned only with the necessities of nature ;— 
a good, beautiful, and divine religion is the best pobtics fo 
the use of the many. This principle is wanting in the eondue 
of our own lives, and this is the reason why wc stumble, fall 
and fall again, but never make any progress. We naiit th 
breath of life, — wo form inanimate figures, but the soul is no 
within them. — God ! grant us thy vivifying influence, a 
we perish. 

Malta, Jvlg 28. 29, k 30, 1832. 
Our stay at Malta was inevitably protracted, on account (. 
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the indisposition of Julia. Slie has racorered, and w« hav« 
determined on going to Smyrnn, touching at Athcni in the 
way. There I shall leave my wife and children, oad go (or- 
ward alone, across Asia Minor, to Tisit the other parts of the 
EasL Wc wcigli anclior, and arc about to depart out of por^ 
when a ship arrives from the Archipelago; she brings news 
of the capture of several vcnsels by the Greek pirates, and 
the massacre of their crews. Tlic French consul, M. Mi£ge, 
advises us to wait a fcvt days. Captain Lyons, of tlio Eng- 
lisli frigate Madagatcar, oHcrs to convoy us to Nanplia in the 
Morca, and even to take us in tow, should our brig prove bt 
bo a heavier sailer tlian the frigate. He has accompanied 
his olTcr with all the obliging marks of politeness tlmt can 
enhance its value. Wc accept it, and set out on 

Wedttctday, AutfKit 1, 1832, 
at 8 o'clock in the nomuy. 
When just got out to sea, the captain, whose tcsscI soon 
lied a-h^ and left lis behind, ordered his sails to be clued 
up, and wailed for our coming. He then threw into the aek 
a buoy, attached to a cable ; wc hauled it up on board, and 
then followed like a reined courser the floating mass that cot 
through the waves, and seemed not to be at all affected hf 
our weight. I was never before acquainted with Captain 
Lyons, who had commanded during six years one of the ships 
on the English station in the Levant; I was not known to 
him, even by name ; I bad not personally met with him at 
Malta, fur be was then in quarantine : and yet, here is an 
officer of another nation, a nation oflen antagonist and bostflef 
who, at the slightest intimation from us, consents to'lengthen 
his voyage by two or three days; to subject his vessel and 
crew to an o|»cration (that of Uking in tow) often attended 
with danger, and to hear, perhaps, around him bis saiton 
niurmunng at such condescension towards an unknoma 
Frenchman : and he is actuated in all this only by « feeling 
of noble kindness, and of sympathy in the anxieties of a 
woman, and the sufferings of a child. This is the Ei^lish 
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officer, with all his chnractoHstic generosity; this is the ma 
in all the dignity of his mind und oflicc. I shall never Torg 
this trait of feeling, nor the individual who displays it. I 
comes occasionally on board to inqujre respecting our cor 
forts, and lo renciv his a!>suriince3 of the plensurc he cxp 
riencc!) in prtilciliiig ut); and njipcara to me to be one of tl 
nio't galluni nnd oiien-hearted men I have ever met wit 
Nothing nbout liim Fpeuks of the roughness geneially ascribi 
tn sailors; but the courage of a man accustomed to conLei 
nith tlir fiercc>(t of elements, is admirably united, in h 
ymnig and Imnd^onie featnres, with suavity of temper, elev 
lion of thought, and beauty of character. Strangers as v 
previously were to Malta, we cannot view without regret i 
while Willis thinking beneath the waves in the horizon. Ti 
honors wo looked at with indilTerence a few days ago, no 
present to us an expressive aspect. Wc are acquainted wi: 
those who dwell in llicni, nnd many friendly eyes look fro 
ili-ir l-rric-fl tojis at the Icssciiiii;; sails of the two vessels. 
rill- r.n-jltsh are a j;reat moral ami political people; bu 
i:rii, i:illy "iKMkin^, they are not a sociable people. SatisOf 
uilh the sweet and lioly aH'ection of the family firesid 
neither pleasure, nor the want of mental communication, i 
of mutual sympathy, draw them theiiee, but custom nr 
vanity alone. Vanity is the very soul of English society ; th 
it is that forms that cold, reserved, ceremonious form of inle 
course; this is what has created the classifications of ran 
title, nobility, and wealth, hy which alone men are there di 
tinguishcd; and which puts the man himself entirely out 
tlie question, to consider only his name, dress, and accident 
circumstances. Are they diflercnt in their colonies? I shou 
sup|M>se they are, after our experience of Malta. Whi 
scarcely arrived there, wc received from all the inhabitan 
of that beautiful colony the most generous and cordial marl 
of friendship and interest: our stay was an uninterrupti 
scene of splendid bo^pitulily. Sir Frederick Ponsonby is, 
every thing, the perfect model of the virtuous and noble sir 
plicity of the English nobility, and bis wife. Lady Emi 
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Ponsonby, that of the sweet and graceful modesty of the 
ladies of rank in her country. Sir Frederick Hankey's 
famjly, Mr. and Mrs. Nugent, Mr. Greig and Bf r. Freyre, 
(formerly ambassador to Spainy)have all received us less like 
travellers, than as friends. We have known them but % 
week; we shall never, in all probability, see them again; 
but we carry away in our hearts an indelible impression of 
their cordiality and kindness. Malta was to us the Colony 
of Hospitality ; a chivalrous and hospitable feeling, that recalls 
the memory of its former possessors, is still found amoi^ its 
palaces, which are now in the possession of a nation, worthy 
of the high rank she holds in the civilized world. The English 
are not amiable ; — ^but it is impossible not to esteem them. 

The government of Malta is rigorous and severe, and it is 
unbecoming of England, who has taught the world the 
knowledge of liberty, to have, in one of her possessions, 
two classes, citizens and enfranchised slaves. A provincial 
government and local parliaments in the British colonies, 
would accord well with the representative government of the 
mother-country. Tlie germs of liberty and nationality, thaf 
are found among a conquered people, when they are respected 
by the victors, become the embryos of future virtue, dignity 
and power. The flag of England should wave only ove 
free men. 

Midnight of the same daU. 

, After our departure this morning, on a heavy sea, a det' 
jcalm surprised us, when about twelve leagues from the shon 
and still continues ; — not a breath of wind is perceived i 
any quarter of the heavens, except a few light breezes thf 
from time to time ruffle the canvas of the two vessels, ar 
cause among the large sails a resounding vibration, and i 
irregular fluttering, like the convulsions in the wings of 
dying bird. The sea is as smooth and polished as the bla< 
of a sabre — not a ripple to be seen — ^but at long diatanc 
apart, great cylindrical undulations glide under the vess 
and shake it as with the shock of an earthquake. The whi 
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gf Ihe mssts, yards, shrouds, and sails then crack and groai\ 
asif undcrthcpiYsaurcof ahigh wind. We ai-e not advancing 
an iocli in an ^aa^; the oranf^e peelings that Julia is throw 
tag into the sea, still float in the same places nround the brig, 
and tlie stceraman looks carelessly at the stars, while the 
tiller does not occasion the least niotion in his slackened 
hand. \Vc have let go the tow-rope thai fastened us to the 
Engh>h brig, because the vcfGcTs, being no longer capable ot 
being governed, would run (he risk of dashing against one 
auuther in the dark. 

Wc lire now about five hundred paces distant from the frigate. 
The lighted lumps shine through the port-holes from the 
large and bcanliful olBccrs' cabins on the upjier decks of licr 
stem. A signal -I ant em, that might he mistaken for a star in 
the *ky, is fastened aloft at tlie niizen- mast-head, to serve as 
S rally! ng-point for us during the night. While our eyes arc 
Axed on tbis floating beacon and guide, a deitghtful strain oi 
niu'ie bursts from the illuminated sides of the brig, and is 
rc-ecbocd from its cloud of canvas, as from the vaulted roofs 
of a church. The harmony is varied and prolonged for 
several hours, and spreads to a distanc<^, over the apparently 
enchanted and sleeping sea. Every sound that has been 
Itcard iu the pleasantcst hours of our live?; all the melodious 
recollections of our cities, theatres, and rural concerts, now 
recall our thoughts towards by-gone days, and beings now 
separated from as by time or death. To-morrow, or per* 
hapi in a few hours, the terrific noises of a hurricane, the 
creaking of the masts, the reiterated blows of the surges on 
the hollow sides of the vessel, the signal-gun of distress, the 
rolliug thunder, and the convulsive cries of two elements at 
war, and of men contending against their fury, may be sub- 
■titttted for this serene and majestic masic 

These thoughts arise in every heart, and an unbroken 
■ilcnce reigns on both decks. Each calls to mind some of 
tboae significant notes, deeply engraven id the memory, which 
he may have formerly heard at some happy or melancholy 
era of his internal life i each thinks with redoubled tendcmew 
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on lliosc whom ho has left behind him. The mind cannot 
avoid being troubled at this appareat defiance of the teropetts 
by men. These arc moments tliat should be lastingly writtea 
in the thoughts ; they contain, witliin a few minutes, mora 
impressions, images, and existence, than whole yean worn 
away in the monotonous vicissitudes of ordinary life. Then 
the heart is full, and would gladly disburden itself; then the 
most ordinary man feels himself inspired in every 'Dcm; 
then it is that pleasure would be found in displaying before 
God, or revealing,cither toa single sympathetic heart, orbcfiHe 
the whole world, in language of the soul, all that pauei 
within the mind ; then it is that songs could be breathed oni 
nortliy of earth and heaven, if alas ! there was a langnaga 
that could express them ; — but there is no such tangua^, 
particularly for us rrcnchmcn; — no; there is no language 
for philosophy, love, religion, or poetry ; the language of our 
nation is too mathematical, and its words are as dry, stiff, and 
unimaginaUvc as ciphers. I will retire to rest. 

Aiigutt 2, two o'clock in tht monuMg, 
I cannot sleep; I have felt too much. I come up again 
on the deck. Let me describe the scene. — ^The ;nooD it 
hidden by the yellow mist that bounds the sight on every 
side. It is, indeed, night ; but then it is n^ht on the sea^ 
whose shining .waters reflect the smallest portions of light 
that ore radiated from the sky, and seem to retain t 
luminous impression of the past day. The night is not dark^ 
but pale and pearly, like the light emitted from a window^ 
when the taper is drawn on one side or removed farther back. 
The air also seems cither dead, or sleeping on its level bed of 
waters ; not a sound or a whisper ; not even a sail flapping 
against the yard, or a single splash of spray, to indicate the 
least motion of the reposing brig. • 

I contemplate this silent scene of blank repose, and serene 
taeituniity ; I breathe the light, soft air, in which the chest 
iwreeives neither warmth, coolness, nor weight, and I say ;— 
This surely is the air they breathe in the land of ijHritt ; in 
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the regions of immortality ; ii» that sacred atmosphere when 
all is immutable, blissful, and perfect.' 

Another aspect of the sky was now presented. I had 
forgotten the English frigate, and was looking o*er the 
opposite side ; she was but a few cable-lengths from us ; and 
happening to turn round, my eyes fell on thut ninjestic 
colossus, wbo^e immense bulk was lying immovably upright, 
without (he least motion of the hull, and looking ns if placed 
on n pede^tnl of polished marble. Tlic gloomy, gigantic mass 
of the vessel rose darki) ..-om its silvery base, mid Btood out 
to view, delincDtcd on the deep blue of the sea, air, and sky ; 
not a breath was heard to show that life existed within that 
majestic structure ; not a single indication was aflbrded eithet 
to ear or eye that it was animated with living intelligence, 
and occupied by so many thinking and active beings. It 
might have been taken for one of those great wrecks, destroyed 
by tempests, and floating unguitJed without a rudder, that 
the friijhted voyager meets in tlie solitudes of the sonthom 
seas, and on »hich there rem;iiiis not one vuiie to Icll how 
it hus perislie<l : a mortuary register, without either name oi 
djte, left by the ocean on its surface for u fi-w days, before 
being finally snuUoued up. Above the dark hull of the 
vessel, its cluud of sails arc picturesquely grouped, tapering 
around the mast*. Tlicy rise in successive courses from one 
row of yards to another, shaped into a thousand strange 
farms, and furled in deep wide folds, appearing like the 
numerous high turrets that are ranged around the keep ofa 
Gothic castle. Tlicy had neither the motion, nor the dazzling 
golden colour of sails seen on the naves by dayli>;ht; 
immovable, dull, and appearing in the shades of night of ■ 
slaty grey, they resembled an immense flight of bats oi 
unknown sea-fuwl, crowded, thronged, and pressed one upor 
another on a lofty tree, and hanging on its bare trunk, in the 
clear moonshine uf a winter night. The deep shade of thii 
mass of sails fell across us, and hid from our view half lh< 
circuit of the horizon. No ocean vision more gigantic Knd 
appalling ever appeared in a dream to the soul of Ossian. 
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The poetry of the sea was all collected there. The water and 
skv were confounded with each other in the distance, and 
appeared as but one ethereal fluid in which we seemed to be 
immcn^ed. This vast floating space, unlimited and unde* 
fined, increased the effect of the huge apparition of the 
frigate on the water, and betrayed the mind into the same 
illusion that deceived the eye. I fancied that the frigate, its 
aerial pyramid of sail, our own vessel and ourselves, were 
all transported and carried away, like celestial bodies, into 
the liquid abysses of the empyrean ; supported by nothing, 
but suspended by internal force in the blue void of the nnn 
versal firmament. 

Several days and nights thus pass in the open sea; — a 

level sea of fire ; — immense billows roll out of the Adriatic golf 
into the Mediterranean : they are large and cylindrical, slightly 
furrowed, and tinged every morning and evening with brilliant 
gold, like the columns of the temples at Rome and Pestum. 

I spent the days on deck, and addressed a few verses to my 
brother-in-law, M. de Montlierot 

My brother both in kin and soid. 

My more than friend , — though UDows roD 

Between thyself and roe, 
I call to mind thy parting gaxe. 
Thy Kwcct discourse in former days 

Beneath tlie willow tree ; 

Thy brilliant verses, new each morn. 
Like pearls of dew upon the thorn. 

Like them unvalued too, 
(Because tliy mind had brought them forth • 
With ease, and thought them little worth ;) 

Like them to heav*n they flew. 

I call to mind my childhood's years. 
My groundless joys, my needless fears. 

My mother's voice of love ; 
My young companions* games and plays. 
Our walks in Spring's delightful dajft 

Amid the budding grove ; 

VOL. I. I 
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The Etrcam, lliat in the vnlley deep 
Deneath the foliage sccm'd to sleep, 

My lonely waml'ringa lliere; 
Tlic Kipling shoot of pithy wood, 
Carved out to fotm a wliiaile rude, 

\Vhose music fill'd the air. 

But deeper joys and sterner cares 
Now fdl niy life's malurer years. 

And agilnte my lireasi ; 
Nor can the thoughts that on me crowd, 
By trumpet's voice or thuml'rings loud, 

Be perfectly eiprcss'd. 

Since human language, then, is weak. 
My heart 1 m silent accents speak 

Within Uiysclf alone; 
While deep within my etomiy soul. 
Fierce battles rage, Iiu^ billows roll, 

And hollow tempests moan. 

No more shall thought, to bnguage bound. 
And clothed in verse willi chiming sound. 

Come dancing forth in rhyme ; 
But when in distant climes I roam. 
And fondly think on those at home, 

O'erleaping space and time ; 

Then shall my dccp-fcIt pray'r ascend 
From my full heart, for thee, my friend. 

And thine for me will rise ; 
ThMf by this breath of lieav'nly birth. 
We'll hold,— though distant far on earth. 

Communion in the skiea. 

And dost thou ask me why I find 
No words that can express my mind i 

Tlicn took across the main. 
And view these wastes of desert sands, 
Hiesc dreary graves of ancient lands. 

Where Splendour held bar re^n. 
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Europe Tve left, — that ttormj shore. 

Where Truth's small voice, *mid factioiM* roar. 

Prepares the waj for God ; 
And after twelve revolving skies. 
See Athens now before me rise. 

And anchor in its road. 

Tis now the earlj morning hour. 
When, in the city*s ancient pow'r. 

Her greatness and her fame. 
Her teeming crowds, from ev*ry part. 
To camp or forum, school or mart. 

In eager thousands came. 

But though the rising sun still beams 

0*er tlie same fields, rocks, seas, and streams, 

From high Cithoeron's brow; 
Tlie Parthenon's Turk-guarded wall. 
And Tlieseus* ruin'd fane, — are all 

Tliat's left of Athens now. 

August 6^ 1832, 

At noon to-day we discovered, under the distf 
clouds, the broken outline of the mountains of Gr 
sky was of the pale, greyish colour ^tbat it appes 
month of October, over the Tlianies or the Seine, 
from the west breaks through the misty curtain tl 
over the sea ; the thunder rolls, the lightnings tlm 
strong breeze from the south-east brings with it the 
and coolness of our rainy autumn winds. 

This hurricane has driven us out of our coarse, u 
now close to the shore of Navarino ; we see plainly 
small islands that close the entrance of its harbour 
magnificent double-peaked mountain that rises i 
Here is the place where the artillery of all Euro 
appealed to resuscitated Greece. Greece has ansv 
appeal unworthily. Freed from the Turkish yok 
heroism of her sons, and the assistance of Europe^js! 
a prey to her own internal distractions ; she has 
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blood or Capo d'latrias, who bad devoted his whole life to 
her wrvice ; and the assassination of one of the chief of her 
citizens, I* but 11 bad cum men cement of an era of regeneration 
and virtue. It i» a melancholy rejection that the rcniom- 
btuncc of ao atrociuus a crime should be amoug the first that 
rise to the mind, tit the view of a land which is cvpeeted only 
to furnish nsaociatioiia of patHotiain and glory. As the 
vessel draws iiearcr to the bay of Modon, the chores of the 
Peloponnesus become more prominent and distinct. Tliese 
shores, often diDparagingly spoken of by Iravcllers, ecem to 
nicto be, on ihc contrary, very well fashioned by nature, with 
lar^e mountainous amphitheatres, and gently undulating 
outlines. 1 can scarcely disenijage my attention from them. 
The scene is now <lcserted, yet thickly peopled by memory 
with recollections of the past. This duvky mass of hlllE, 
capes, and valleys, which can be all seen from this spot at a 
sinyle glance, like a little ocean islet, and which is but an 
imperceptible point upon a map, has produced within itself 
more fame, glory, and renown, more virtues and more crimes, 
than the whole extent of entire continents. This is the 
group of islands and mountains, whence sprang, almost at the 
same instant, Milllades, Lconldas, Thrasybulus, Epaminon* 
das, Demosthenes, Alcibiades, Pericles, Plato, Aristides, 
Socrates, and Phidias. This is the land that devoured the 
two millions of men who constituted the armies of Xerxes; 
that sent out colonies to Byzantium, into Asia, and into 
Africa ; that created or revived the intellectual and mecha- 
nical arts, and carried them in a century and a half to a 
pitch of perfection, which rendered them capable of producing 
models that have never been surpassed. This is the country 
whose history is our own history ; whose Olympus is still the 
heaven of our imaginations ; whence philosophy and poetry 
took their flight to the other regions of the world, and where 
they now incessantly return, like children to their cradle. 
Here it is ; every wave beare me towards it ; — I am in actual 
contact with it. Tlie sight of it excites deep emotion within 
me, yet still much less than it would have dune, had not the 
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associations connected with it been injured, by being rooted 
in my memory before they were understood by my reason. 
Greece is to me like a book, whose beauties are tarnished by 
having been obliged to read it witliout understandbg itf 

import. 

Still, all the enchantment is not lost ; there yet remains an 
echo in my heart at the sound of these great names. A sen- 
sation of holiness, pleasure, and perfume, is occasioned in my 
mind by the sight of these scenes, and I am grateful to God 
for having been permitted to see, while passing through the 
world, this " land of doers of great deeds,** as Epaminondat 
called his country. 

During the whole of my youth, I wished to do what I now 
do, to see what I now see; and a wish long indulged, and ml 
last gratified, constitutes happiness. I experience, at the 
sight of these scenes, so long the objects of my waking 
dreams, a feeling that I have always experienced when in 
possession of all that I have earnestly desired ; a calm and 
contemplative happiness that is involved within itself; a 
repose of the mind and spirit, which seem to pause and say; 
*' Let us stop and enjoy ourselves :'* — but yet, after all, these 
enjoyments of the mind and imagination are but cool. This 
is not the happiness of the soul ; that is found either in divine 
or human love, but never in aught else than love. 

The same evening. 

We sail delightfully before a favourable wind that is dri?« 
ing us between Cape Matapan and the island of Cerigo. A 
Greek pirate approaches us, while the frigate is some leagues 
distant, in pursuit of a suspected vessel. The Greek brig 
advances within a cable's length from us — ^we all go on deck 
— we prepare for resistance — our guns are loaded — the deck 
is strewed with muskets and pistols. The captain suromont 
the commander of the Greek brig to sheer oflT. — ^This latt, 
seeing twenty-five well-armed men on our deck, determines 
not to run the risk of boarding. — He sheers oflT, and then 
returns a second time, and almost touches our vessel — we 
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are about to Rre on him. — He again retires, and apologizei^ 
pretending tliat his is like our own, a merchant vcseel returning 
to the Archipelago, and be remains for about a quarter of an 
hour within pistol-shot distance. I am noticing his crew, and 
Mvcr have I seen crime, murder, and robbery written on any 
countenances with more hideous lineaments. They consist of 
fifteen or twenty banditti, some clothed in Albanian costumes, 
sod others in tattered European dresses, and either sitting 
or lying on the deck, or working the vessel. They are atl 
armed with pistols and poignards, whose handles shine with 
inlaid silver. Tliere is a fire on the deck, at which two old 
women are cooking fish: a young girl of about fifleon or 
Mxtecn appenn from time to time along with these hagp. 
Her celestial figure resembles an ongelic appaiition amidst 
these hellish groups. One of the old women drives her 
Bereral limes below deck ; she goes down crying, and a dis- 
pute arises among some of the crew, apparently on this sub- 
ject. A couple of poignards are drawn aud brandished, when 
the captain, » ho was smoking his pipe, unconcernedly leaning 
with his elbow on the tiller, throws himself between the two 
pirates, upsets one of tliem on the deck, and then every thing 
is again quiet: the young Greek female comes again on 
deck, and wiping her eyes with the long tresses of her hair, 
sits down Kt the foot of the main-mast: — one of the old 
women kneels down behind her, and combs her flowing 
locks. The wind now' freshens ; the Greek pirate turns his 
prow towards Cerigo, and crowding all bis sail in the twink- 
ling of an eye, is eooo seen only as a white speck in the 
dUtance. 

We lie by in order to wait for the frigate, who Ares a gnu 
as a signal of her approach. In a few hours she rejoins ut. 
The Greek pirate she was pursuing has escaped her, having 
run into one of those inaccessible inlets, where they always 
take refuge under similar circumstances. 
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Tht tame day, eleve* o'elocJt, p. k.. 

Whenever any feeling strongly excites my mind, I feel a 
desire to communtcatG what I experience, cither Tcrbally or by 
writing, to some other person, and thus to find a reflection of 
my joy, and a re-echo of my emoUon. Thought whch iiolated 
is not complete ; man bus been created for sociality and 
friendship. Alas ! when I now look around me, there ii 
already a great vacuum. Julia and Marianne (Madame da 
I^niartine) are all that are left, but Julia is as yet so young 
that I can only say to her what is adapted to her ^e. She 
is all our future hope, and will soon be all our present enjoy- 
ment ; but as to the past, where is it already 1 

The individual who would have most enjoyed my pfcsent 
happiness, was my mother. In all the happy or sorrowfbl 
events of my life, my thought always involuntarily turns to 
her ; I seem to see and hear her, to speak and write to ber. 
One who is so constantly id the memory cannot be said to ba 
absent ; one who is so completely and forcibly viuble to tba 
mind, cannot be said to be dead. I always communicate to 
her now, as I did duringhcr life, all my feelings, in which sh« 
so speedily and completely sympathized, and which were • 
warmed, heightened, and embellished by her radiant and 
youthful im^nation. My mind seems to seek her in the 
retired and religious solitude of Milly, where she biY)ught na 
up, and whence her thoughts followed us during the vicissitudes 
of our youthful years. I seem to see her now, expecting, 
receiving, reading, and commenting on my letters, and slill 
more excited by my feelings than even myself. Vain dreams ! 
she is no longer there; she dwells in the world of realities; 
our transitory dreams no longer concern her; but her spirit is 
with us, it visits, follows, and protects us, and our inters 
course is still kept up in the regions of immortality. I hava 
thiis, before attaining the age of manhood, lost the greatest 
part of the beings whom I most tenderly loved, and by whom 
I was most tenderly beloved, here below. The aflcc'tioiu of 
my existence are thus more concentrated, and my heart bai 
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only a tew kindred hearU left to Hy (o ; toi:.bs arc tlic onl) 
spoU ivhctc my memory can dwell on curtli, and I live moft 
among the dead than nmong the living. Should God luy upor 
me only one or two more clmstiaiii;; strokes of his Providence 
I frcl that 1 Oiould be entirely alienated Troin myself; for I 
conid no longer see and love my counterpart in others, and 
it is only ia them that I can possibly view myself with com- 
ptaceiicy. 

When very young, t loved myself in myself; childhood i; 
always selfish. That did very ivcll for that time, which iva< 
at about sixteen or eighteen yearsof age, when os yet I kncn 
not myself, and knew sliU lees of tlic world ; but now 1 havt 
lived too long, and known too much, to confine myself to thai 
portion of existence which is termed a human individual. 
Great God ! what is a mau ? And how foolish is it, to attact 
the smallest importance to what I by myself feel, think, oi 
write ! What space do I occupy in the universe ? Whal 
void shall I leave by my disappearance? A dcsolntion ir 
one or two hearts for a feiv days ; my place on the sun-vt armec 
surface of the earth ; my dc^ will expect mc in vain, and mj 
much-loved trees will miss me from beneath tlieirshaile; tli!; 
will be oil, and even this will soon be forgotten. The vanitj 
of existence is perceived when we find ourselves no longei 
necessary to any other being, and when we can no longei 
meet with regard and love; for the only real good here belou 
I have always found to be Love — love under all its forms. 

Auguit 7, six o'cloch, v. m. 
There are the steep coasts of Laconja witliin a few gun 
shots from us. We nre sailing along them with a nice brccie 
and they glide majestically past us. Leaning over the rail 
ings of the vessel, with my eyes fixed on the classic outlinei 
of the Grecian mountains, I commit their forms to the keep 
ing of memory; they roll by like billons formed of earth am 
stones; they rise, fall, and group themselves in dilFeren 
forms before mc, like the clouds of his country did before thi 
miod orOuian. An hour or two passed away in the silen 
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contemplation of these heights, and in the recollection of ilia 
euphonious names belonging to this now deserted coontry. 
The mountains or Chromius, whence the Eurotas takes its 
rise, elevate into the air their rounded summits ; the sun's 
disk strikes them with its light, and is reflected as from gilded 
domes; it tinges its cloudy bed with fire all around; aod 
the mountain-tops appear transparent as the atmosphere that 
surrounds them, and from which it is then diiBcult to dis- 
tinguish them; it might be affirmed with confidence, thmt, 
through the twilight left by a sun already set, was seen the 
immense reflection of a distant conflagration. One of these 
mountains, among others, presents to our eyes the appearance 
of a reversed crescent, and seems gradually to be more deeply 
indented in order to open an a'erial passage for the globe of 
day, which seems to roll there in the golden dust of a clond 
which touches its lower cirenmference. The nearer heights 
which the sun has already left, are tinged with the purple of 
the violet, and the pale tint of the lilac; they are immersed in 
an atmosphere enriched with every hue found on the painter^s 
palette. Still nearer, other hills, already covered by the 
evening shades, seem to be clothed with dusky forests ; and 
last of all, those that form the fore-ground with which we 
are in contact, and whose precipices are washed by the sur( 
are entirely plunged in darkness ; the eye can there only die* 
tinguish the inlets which form the haunts of the pirates (with 
which these seas abound), and a few projecting promontories^ 
some of which, as Napoli di Malvoisia, bear citite or for* 
tresses on their precipitous tops. These mountains thus sees 
from the deck of a ship, at the hour when evening clothes 
them in a thousand illusive hues, are, I think, the most 
beautiful terrestrial objects ever presented to my contemple* 
tire gaze ; and the vessel is floating with a gentle incline* 
tion, like a movable balcony, upon a gently murmuring see 
caressing its keel ; the air is soft and odoriferous ; and the 
sails emit harmonious sounds at every gust of the evening 
breeze. Almost all the objects that I love are here; peaceful, 
happy, safe, and partaking with myself in the enjoyment of 
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tint prospect JuUs and her mother are near me, leaning 
against the haulyarda; the child's featured brighten at all 
the objrct«, name>, and historical facts continually recounted 
to her by her mother ; her cyea wander with ours o»er 
all these scenes, with whose wondrous transactions she is 
already acquainted. There is much intellect in her look; it 
displays thedcep, lively, warm, and rapid thoughts of a mind 
(Mirred and developed under the ardent and atTectionate spirit 
or her mother. She seems as much delighted as ourselves, 
ud especially because she perceives that wc arc interested 
aad happy: for thechild's mind has its existence indissolubly 
connected with ours ; a tear rises in her eye, if she sees me 
melancholy and sad ; her looks are an instantaneous rcflec- 
tioa of mine, and our every smile of joy never lacks a corre- 
sponding smile on ber lips. Uow beautiful does this make 
berl 

I have long since seen the Roman and Sabine mountains 
twder every different aspect; but these surpass them in 
vuiety of associaUoo, majesty of form, and dazzling splen- 
dourof colour; their outlines are infinitely diversified. It 
would require a volume to describe what a picture would 
communicate at a glance; but to see them in all their 
imagiaative beauty, they should be viewed thus, at the close 
of day; then they seem to be clothed, as in their youth, with 
forests and verdant pastures, rustic cottages, flocks and 
•bepherdt ; but the shades of evening alone invest them 
with this dress, nor have they any other; thus, also, the 
history of the men who have rendered them illustrious, needa 
the shades of the past, and the illusions of distance, to enable 
it to attract and detain our thoughts. Nothing should be 
•era in the clear brightness of noon; in the plaindaylight of 
the present Nothing, in this evil world, is completely beau- 
tiful but what is partially ideal; illusion U necessary to beauty 
in every thing but virtue and love. 

Tha taau day, eight o'cloekt r. M. 
TIm wiodb rini^; — we are sailing over apleasant sea near 
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the entrsnca of wrenl gulfs ;— we we approaching Cape 8u 
Angelo, fonDerl; Cape Malia i — we sliaU aoon reach it. 

itomity of At^ftut 8. 
The wind has Tallen; — we have paased the night, without 
making any progiew, atalittle distance from Cape Malia. 

Nomt of the iam£ Ja^ 
ThcreisagentlebreezethatdriTesostowardsthecape. Hm 
frigate, which now has as in tow, cuts oat before us a smooth 
and purling path, in which wc rapidly rush on its track, amid 
flakes of foam dashed from its flying keel. Captain Lyons, 
who is well acquainted with these seas, wishes to giro ns the 
pleasure of a view of the cape and its adjoining lands, by 
passing within a hundred toises, at farthest, from the coast. 
At the extremity of Cape San Angelo, or Malia, which 
projects far into the sea, begins the narrow strait which timid 
navigators avoid, by leaving the island of Cerigo on the left. 
This cape is the Cape of Storms to the Greek sailors. Hw 
pirates only dare the passage, because there they know they 
cannot be pursued. The wind comes down from this cape 
with so much power and fury on the sea, that it often haria 
large rolling stones even as far as the decks of passing vessels. 
On a steep and inaccessible declivity of the rock that fbmu 
the point of the cape (a point sharpened by hurricanes and 
dashing waves), the band of chance has placed three rodi^ 
broken off from the summit, and arrested midway in their fall, 
which there resemble a sea>fowl*s nest overhanging the foam- 
ing waste of watera. A little earth, of a'reddish colour, that 
has accumulated behind these shapeless fragments, affotds a 
hold for the roots of five or six stunted fig-trees, which hai^ 
with tortuous branches and broad grey leaves, over the whiil- 
ing abyss that roars beneath their base. There cannot be 
perceived any path or practicable ascent by which to reack 
this little mound of vegetation; still a small, low house caa 
be distinguished beneath the trees, dull and grey as the rock 
on which it stands, and with which it might at first ught ba 
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fonfounded. Above the flat roof of the house rises a Email 
art'h.liVe those above the convent doors in Italy; underneath 
which is suspended a bell : on the right are seen the ancient 
ruins oftk foundation, built of red bricks, where three arcades 
optrn, and lead to a small terrace that lies before the house. 
An caj^te would linve fe.ired to build its nest in such a spot, 
hencatli a burninv fVy, without a single tree or bush to shel- 
ter It fnrni the ccd»clessly roaring wind, the perpetual dash of 
the resounding sea, and the endless washing of the foam on 
the polifhcd rock. Well ! a man has done what a bird would 
Kcatcrly liure darud ; he has chosen this spot for an asylum, 
jiid dwells there. We saw him; he is a heimlt; — wc sailed 
KO near to the cape, that we could discern his long white 
beard, his ptnfl', his rosary, and his hood, made of brown felt, 
rrscmbling that worn by sailors in winter. He knelt while 
«e passed, with his face turned towards the sea, as though he 
HCie imploring the succour of Heaven for the unknown 
strangers in this perilous passage. The wind issuing furiously 
from the deliles of Laconia, began, immediately after we 
doubled this rocky headland, to bluster among our sails, 
tossing and whirling the two vessels about, and covering all 
the sea with surf as far as the eye could reach. A fresh sea 
opened before us : — the hermit ascended to the top of one of 
the rocks in order to follow us farther with his eyes, and we 
could there see him kneeling, immovably, as long as we were 
ifithin sight of the cape. 

Who can he be? He must have possessed a mind thrice 
hardened to have chosen this frightful dwelling-place; he 
must have a heart and soul hungering for deathless, strong 
eniotions, to have taken up his abode in this vulture's eyry, 
•lone with the boundless horizon and the stormy roaring of 
the sea : the only objects within his reach are now and then 
K passing vessel, — the crashing masts, — the torn sails, — the 
gun 6rcd in distress, — and the cries of drowning sailon. 

These few fig-trees, this inaccessible spot of verdure, this 
view of the convulsive strife of the warring elements, and 
these fierce, impetuous, meditabve feelings of the soul, realiu 
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som« of my childish and youthful dreHins. By tn iiistiitctiv« 
foresight, aderwards confinned by knowledge of numkindf 
I always placed felicity in solitiide; in that alone I thea 
placed, in that still do I place, the seat of God, and love, and 
intellect. This solitary desert, suspended between the seawid 
Ay, shall ever be one of the deorest recollections of my heart; 
iu situation resembles the attitude of the mountain bird, 
standing on the. highest rocky peak, and fluttering his wings, 
ready to dart upwards into the regions of light No man, with 
a properly constructed mind, could fail of becoming in snch ft 
spot either a great saint or a great poet — perhaps both. But 
God only knows what dreadful shocks in hfe it has required 
to lead me and others, whom I see with me, into this path uf 
thought and desire. Under any circuuistances, that can be 
no ordinary man, who has felt pleasure and satisfactioa in 
clinging like the pendulous liana to the walls of such an 
abyss, and hanging there during a whole life, amidst the 
tumult of the elements, and the terrible music of tempests, 
alone with hit own reflections, in the presence of Nature and 
God. 

7%e»amtdag. 
A few leagues from the cape, the sea again becomes inor* ' 
pleasant. Some small Greek boats, without decks, and 
covered with sails, pass beside us in the deep hollows of the 
waves, filled with women and children, having basket! of 
grapes and melons, which they are taking to Hydn for sate. 
The least breath of wind rolls them over so much that their 
sails dip into the water : their only defence from the waves ia 
a piece of stretched canvas, rising a few feet above tha 
exposed side. They are often hidden from us by the billows 
and the spray, and rise again like corks floating on the iur» 
face of the water. What a life is this, which ii yet that at 
almost all the Greeks; the sea is their element, and the] 
sport in it, like our village children do among the heath o 
the mountains. The maritime destiny of Greece is writtai 
by the finger of Nature herself 
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Tht same day. 

Those ftre the distant peaks of the island of Crete, risio 
on our right ; — this is Ida, covered with snows, and appeariu 
froiii hence like the lofly sails and rigging of a ship at sea. 

We enter the large bay of Ai^os, — we drive before tJ 
wind with the speed of an arrow, — the rocks, mountains, an 
islands of both shores fly past like dusky shadows, Nigl 
comes on, — we can already perceive the head of the bs' 
which is, however, ten leagues from its mouth, — the masi 
of three squadrons anchored before Nauplia are plainly sea 
like a wintry forest rooted in the sky and plain of Argo 
Soon the darkness becomes entii-e, — fires are lighted on th 
slopes of the mountains, and in the woods, where the Gree 
shepherds are keeping their flocks, — the ships fire the evei 
ing gun. The port-holes of all the sixteen anchored vessel 
arc eucccssively illuminated, like the lamp-lighted streets ( 
a large city. We enter into this labyrinth of vessels, and ai 
now, at midnight, about to drop anchor near a small fort thj 
protects the road lying before the city of Nauplia, and undt 
the shadow of the castle of Patamida. 

August 9. 
I rise with the sun, to take a nearer view of Argos and il 
bay, and of Nauplia, the present capital of Greece: — a com 
plete disappointment. Nauplia is a miserable village, buil 
on the border of a deep narrow bay, on a strip formed of so: 
that has fallen from the high mountains that cover all thes 
coasts ; the houses are not the least foreign in aspect; the 
are built in the form of the most vulgar dwellings in the vil 
lages of France and Savoy. Tlte greatest part of them ar 
in ruins, and the broken waits, batteccd down by cannon i; 
the last war, still lie in the middle of the strecU. Two c 
three new houses, painted with raw colours, stand on th 
quay, and some coflec-houses and wood-shops project foi 
ward on piles into the sea; these coflee-houses, and Ibei 
balconies overhanging the sea, are filled with some hundied 
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oT Greeka, in their best and dirtiest dresses ; they an ntting 
or lying on the boards or sand. AD their countenances are 
handsome, bat melancholy and ferocious; the vdght of 
indolence appears in all their atljtades. The latiness of th« 
Neapolitans is pleasant, serene, and cheerful ; — it is the care- 
lessness of happiness ; the laziness of the Greeks is heary, 
dork, and morose ; — it is a nee that brings its own ponislH 
menu Tnming our eyes away from Nauptia, we admire the 
huidsome fortress ofPalamida, crowning the mountain that 
rises above the town, and whose jigged walls resemble the 
projections ofa natural rock. 

But where is Aigosi — A wide, naked, barren plain, inler* 
sected by morasses, extends around the extremity of the bay, 
and is bounded on eTcry side by chains of grey mountains. 
At the farther end of this plain, about two leagues inland, a 
hillock is seen, bearing oo its top a few fortified walls, anj 
protecting with its shade a ruined village — that it Argoa; 
and near it is the tomb of Agamemnon. But what do Aga- 
memnon and his kingdom concern met These historical and 
political old wives' fables hare lost the interest with whiek 
childhood and the supposition of their truth tmce inverted 
them. I would prefer to behold only the Arcadian valley: — 
I had rather see a tree, a spring bubbling up under a raek, 
or a ruddy laurel bush on the bank of a^river, nnder tba 
broken arch ofa bridge hung with lianas, than the remuu 
of one of those classic kingdoms, which recall nothing to my 
mind but the tedium and disgust they occasioned to ma ■■ 
my boyish yean. 
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We have passed two days at Nauplia; Julia ts agua 
indisposed, and I am remaining a few days to wait for her 
complete recovery. We are on shore, in the room of a bad 
inn, facing a barrack of Greek troops. The soldiers lie all 
day nnder the shade of the ruined fragments of walls, m tha 
midst of the streets and squares of the town ; their dtciaaa 
an rich and pictnresqae, and their features bear the impreH oC 
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miser; &nd iletpair, and all the fierce passions that are kindled 
and fostered in these nild minds by civil war. The mosl 
cumplctc anarchy prevails at present in the Moi-ea. Every 
day some Taction triumphs over another, and we can hear the 
firing of the Klephts and Colocotroni, who are fighting on 
the other side of the bay against the government forces. 
Every courier who descends from the mountains, brings iiewH 
of the burnirtg of a town, the devastation of a country, or 
the massacre of a population by some one of the factions who 
are laying waste their native land. You can scarcely go out 
of thegatcsof Nauplia without being in danger from musket- 
shots. The prince Karadja was kind enough to ofTer me an 
escort of his pnlikarstogo and visit the tomb of Agamemnon; 
and General Corbet, commander of the French forces, would 
have willingly added a detachment of his soldiers: but I 
have refused ; for I wish not, for the sake of an idle cnriosity, 
to risk men's lives, with the loss of which I should perpe- 
tually reproach myself. 

August 12, 1832. 

I was present this morning at a sitting of the Greek senate. 
The hall of meeting is a wooden shed ; the walla and roof 
are formed of deal planks, badly put tc^elher; the deputies 
■it on h^b benches around an area covered with sand, and 
speak fi-om their places. 

We sat down on a heap of stones at the door of the hall, 
to see them arrive. They came, one after another, on horse- 
back, each accompanied by a guard, more or leas numerous, 
according to the rank of the chief. The deputy dismounted, 
and his palikars, who were loaded with splendid arms, went 
and collected themselves together at a little distance in the 
small plain that surrounds the place of meeting : this plain 
thus presented the appearance of a camp, or a caravan. 

The attitudes of the deputies are noble and warlike; they 
speak without interruption or confusion, in a tone of voice that 
it agitated by emotion, but finn, regular, and harmoniooi. 
They %n not the ferocions figures that offend the eye in tha 
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slreelfl of Nauplia ; they are the chiefs of an heroic people, 
who still retaiu in their grasp the masket and sabro with 
which they have been fighting for freedom, and who ue 
deliberating together upon the best means of sccaring their 
liberty. — ^Thcir senate is a council of war. 

Nothing can be imagined more simple, and at tlic same 
time mure imposing, than this spectacle of an armed natioa 
debating o»r tlieir country's ruins, and under a roof of boards 
erected in the open fields ; whilst their soldiers arc polisluug 
their arms at the door of the assembly-room, ond their liotMS 
arc neighing, impatient to return to the mountain paths. The 
countenances of some of the chiefs arc ndmintblc for beauty, 
intelligence, and heroism ; these cunie from tlie mountainous 
parts. The mercmitile Greeks of the islands are also easily 
recognized by tlicir more eflcuiinatc looks, and the crafty 
expression of their features : their commercial pursuits, and 
the sloth of their towns, have deprived their physiognomy of 
all nobility and energy, and substituted that impressitm of 
ordinary vulgarity and cunning, by which they arc chtuac- 
icrizcd. 

Augut 13. 1832. 

A delightful entertainment has been given by Admiral 
llotbam, commander of the English station in the port of 
Nauplia. He invited us on board his three-decked ship, the 
St. Vincent, and caused a mock sea-fight to be executed 
for us, A vessel manned by sixteen hundred men, and thus 
seen in the lime of conflict, is a masterpiece of haman 
inlelligence. 

Tlie admiral is an excellent man, whose appearanee tai 
manners present lliat union of the nobility of the ntenu 
warrior with the mild benevolence of the philosopher, which, 
though generally rare, yet often characterizes the fine manly 
features of the Kngliali aristocracy. He offered uswieofhia 
sliii>s of war to accompany us as far aa Smyrna. I hare 
refused it, and have requested this kindness fVom Adminl 
llugon, commander of the French squadron. He willingly 
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spares us the brig Genu, commanded by Captain Cuuoo 
d'Oniano, but she will not escort us farther than Rhodes. 

1 dined with M. Rouen, minister Tor French aiTairs ill 
Greece. 1 myself was intended (o have filled this ofHc^ 
under the restoration ; he congratulated mc on my not having 
obtained it. He has passed at Nnuptia through all the worst 
days of Greek anarchy, and longs for his deliverance. He 
consoles himself under the rigours of his exile by association 
with hit fellow-country men, and by representing with tb« 
licrfcctlou of giaocfulness and cordiality, the puissant pro- 
tection orrroncc, in a country, whose past history and futurs 
prospects alike call for our brotherly regard. 

Augaxt 15, 1832. 
I can write nothin|;. — My mind is as sad and mournful ai 
ttiG frightful country that surrounds me, where arc seen bars' 
rocks, din{^, black soil, low dusty bushes, and marshy 
plains, where the north wind, keen even in the month of 
August, whistles over rocdy swamps. Tliis land of Greece is 
now no more than a nation's shroud, and resembles an old tomb 
despoiled of its contents, and whose stones, even, arc dis- 
persed and discoloured by length of ages. Where is the 
beauty of this so much boasted Greece 1 Where is her trans- 
parent golden sky? All is as dull and cloudy as in a defile 
of Saroy or Auvei^e, on the last days of autumn. The 
violent north wind, wlilch drives the roaring waves to the 
very end of the bay, prevents our departure. 

k \ , Augtut 18, 1832, anchored 
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before the Gardem of Hydra. 

At length we started last night with a nice breeze from the 
south-cast, and slept inourhauimocki. At seven o'clock we 
had cleared the bay ; the sea was beautiful, and beat melo- 
diously against the sides of the brig. We soon entered the 
channel that extends between the main-land and the islands 
of Hydra and Spetxia. 

Towardt nooo we wero embayed on the coast of the con- 
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lincnt opposite Ilydni. Terrible squalU of wind coming from 
every pi»nt ot the compass, made the navigation extremdy 
dangerous. Our sails were split, our masts were in Sanger 
or breaking; — during three hours we strutted incessantly 
against the furious hurricanes; — the sailora were exhausted 
with fatigue ; — the captain seemed anxious for the fate of tba 
vessel ; — at lost he succeeded in reaching the shelter of a 
high coast, and on anchorage, well known to navigaton, 
in front of a deliglitfui hill, called the Gardens of UydiB. 
We arc now anchored there, at a mile from the shore, and not 
far from the n-ar-brig Genie, which has made the same voyage 
as ourselves. 

Tliis IS a day of rest upon a sea yet agitated, and amid 
gusts of wind that whistle among our masts. We land oa 
the coast ; it is the prettiest spot we have yet seen in Greece. 
High mountains rise above the general level of the country ; — 
they still retain some patches of soi), and some beds of pale 
green moss on their polished sides; — they descend in sl^t 
ilcclivities, and hide their bases in some groves of oli*«i_; 
—farther off, they extend in gentle slopes to the cbam»l of 
Hydra, which flows at their feet, more like a large river than 
like the sea. There the eye rests on one or two country- 
houses, surrounded by gardens and orchards; — cultivated 
fields ; — clumps of chesnut-trees and holm oaks ; — flocks of 
sheep ; — and some Greek peasants engaged in agricultunl 
labours. We slip our dogs, and nflcr hunting all day over 
the mountains, return with some game. 

Tlie town of Hydra, which covers all the small island to 
named, shines from the other side of the channel, white, 
resplendent, and dazzling as a frcsh-hcwD rock. This island 
docs not present to the eye a single inch of soil; nothing ie 
visible but stone; — the town covers it entirely; — the bouaea 
rise perpendicularly above one another ; — they were the re* 
fuge of commercial freedom and Greek wealth, under the 
Turkish rule. Tlie increase or decrease of civilixation in e 
country, can be ascertained by the situations of tt« town* and 
cities; when security and independence are increasing, the 
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cities dcscciul fruiii the inouiilaiiis to the plains, nnJ ^vhea 
tyranny aud anarchy arc reviving, they rc-asceiiJ the rocks, 
or take refuge on the eca-cliirs. During the middle ages, in 
Italy, on the Rhine, and in Pmncc, the cities were eyries 
perched on the peaks of inaccessible rocks. ■ 

The snir.e dat/. 
The nighl is calm. We parsed a delightrul evening on 
deck. Wc shall set sail to-morrow, if the north »i»d doefi 
nut revive again ivith the same strength. 

A>ignst 19, 1832. 
Wc weighed anchor at three o'clock this morning. A 
favourahic wind permitted its to approach ttiat point of the 
main-land tliat advances into tlie sea of Athens ; but there 
ft fresb tcnipe&t assailed us, more violent even tlian the last. 
We were separated in an instiint from the two vessels wlio 
were sailing in company with us. Tlie sea became tremen- 
dous i wc rolled out of one abyss into another, the yards con- 
tinually dipping into the water, and the surf washing over 
the deck. Tlie captain resolved to double the cape ; after 
several hours of incfTcctual endeavours he succeeded; but 
the wind was so strong that the brig drove a good deal to the 
leeward. We were obliged to direct our course towards the 
monntains which appeared on the other side of the Sea of 
Athens. Wc sailed at the rate of ten knots, enveloped in a 
moist cloud of spray, and amid splashes of foam dashed from 
the bows and sides of our vessel. From time to time the 
atmosphere cleared up, and atTorded us a glimpse of Cape 
Colonno, growing whiter to the view. We hoped to be able 
to go this evening to the feet of its columns, and there to 
worship the memory of the divine Plato, who, two tliousand 
years before our arrival, came to meditate on this same pro- 
niuuUHy of Suniutm. My looks never quitted the outline of 
the mountains of Alliens, from which the wind was driving 
us. At last, towards sunset, the wind abated, and wo 
approoclicd the tjions of the island of .'Kgino. We fell into 
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an almost dead calm, under the shelter of the island and the 
coast of the main-land, and at the close of day we entered 
into another bay, formed by the island and the beautiful 
shores of Corinth. The sea was smooth as a mirror, and we 
seemed to be sailing on an unruffled river, whose current was 
bearing us along to the anchorage. 

We dropped anchor at the very moment of nightfall, in a 
large and charming lake, surrounded by dark mountains, 
where the rising moon strikes with her silvery light the 
Acropolis of Corinth, and the columns of tlie temple of ' 
yEgina. We are a few hundred paces distant from the 
island, opposite to some gardens overshadowed by fine 
plane-trees, and where some white houses shine out from 
among the foliage. — Quiet repose, and supper on deck, after 
a day of danger and fatigue : — such is the life of travellers, 
and such is the great journey of life. 

On our right, tlie island of ^gina, rising in soft, dark, 
steep slopes, throws out into the bay a tongue of land covered 
with cypresses, vines, and 6g-trees, at the end of which is 
situated the town ; it is not placed in so strange a situation 
as the few Greek towns we have hitherto seen. The gym- 
nasium, built by Capo d'lstrias, shines out in the midst of 
it ; — then its museum ; — I shall not go there ; — I am tired 
of museums, those cemeteries of the arts. Fragments broken 
from their original situations, parted from the purpose ibr 
which they were intended, and separated from the mass, hj 
their union with which they conferred and received beauty, 
cannot be said to be aught else tlian the ashes of marblei 
which no longer live. I went on shore alone, and passed tw< 
delightful hours in a garden of cypresses and orange tiees 
bcloriging to Gcrgio Bey of Hydra. At ten o'clock, I retumei 
to the vessel, and, coming on the gangway, I found half tb 
deck literally covered by heaps of melons and watcr^melom 
large baskets of grapes of every form and colour, some c 
which weighed three or four pounds, figs from Attica, an 
all the flowers that the climate and season can furnish. 
was then informed that the governor of ^giua, Nicob 
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ScufTo, Itaving learned the ilny before from my Greek pilot 
that I ehouM pass the bay, liad come to visit me ia a boa 
filled with this present from his country. He hatl rccogaizci 
in my name that of a rricnd to Giccce, and bad brought im 
the first-fruits of that prosperity which is desired for herb' 
BO many generous hearts. He promised to rcliini agaiu ii 
the evening. Having obtained a boat from Captain Cunci 
d'Ornano, I staitcd for jKgina to return my thanks to th( 
governor; I met him at sea, and we returned together or 
bourd. He is an eminent man, with a very intellectual flon 
of conversation; wc diecoursed about Greece, its future 
prospects, ahd present critical state of afTairs. 1 see witl; 
regret that religious feeling ii> extinguished in Greece, and 
tliat their ignorant clergy arc despised. The spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise contains not within itself sulljcient virtut 
to rcvigoralc a people; and I fear, lest this country should, at 
the first crisis of European affairs, be again thrown into con- 
fusion. There arp here, as in Italy, moat manly, brave, 
inlcUigciil, and illustrious individuals, but there is no com- 
mon tic among them. — Tlicy are Greeks, but not a nation. 

Having started from ^gina at noon on the IHth, we arc 
Hatching the aim setting in the golden valley that lies on the 
isthmus of Corinth, between tlie Acro-Corinthus and the 
mountains of Attica; it kindles into Hame all that quartet 
of the heavens, and here, for the first time, we see that splen- 
did sky which invests the East with its fascination and glory. 
Salamina, the grave of Xerxes' fleet, is at a short distance 
before us : its grey coast and dark shore leave it without any 
otlier attraction than its name, but its naval fight and the 
memory of Thcmistoclcs cause it to be always saluted by the 
mariner with respect. T)ie mountains of Attica raise theii 
black peaks above Salamina, and on the right, upon one of the 
lessening hills of /Egina, the temple of Jupiter Pan hell en ins, 
gilded by the last beams of day, rises above the scene (which 
is one of the must beautiful presented by the historical loca- 
lities foimd in nature), and joins its religious associations to 
llteie recollection* of jiarticular timc:» and placed ; while the 
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devout feelings of humanity mingle with and sanctify the 
whole. But the religion of the Greeks, which was connected 
with the mind and imagination, and not with the heart, does 
not affect me in the least ; it is so well known that the gods of 
that people were only the toys of poetry and arU, whose 
existence was confined to fables and dreams. There was 
nothing serious or real, nothing drawn from the depths 
of nature and humanity, before the times of Socrates and 
Plato. Tlien began the religion of reason, and after that 
came Christianity, which had received from its divine Founder 
the watchword and key of the destiny of mankind. The 
barbarous ages it had to pass through, in order to arrive at 
ours, often altered and disfigured it, but had it fallen among 
Platos and Pythagorascs, to what perfection should we not 
now have attained ? We shall yet attain to it, thanks be to 
this religion, by the aid of its help and guidance. 

There is a settled calm, and we lie six hours without motion 
on the surface of the transparent water, and amidst the 
variously-coloured mists of the Sea of Athens. Tlic Acropolis 
and the Parthenon rise like an altar, three leagues before 
us, separated from the mountains Pcntelicus, Hymettus, and 
Anchesmus. Indeed all Athens is an altar to the gods, the 
most beautiful pedestal on which past ages have been able 
to erect the statue of human nature. Its appearance at the 
present time is dull, sad, black, arid, and desolate ; — it makes 
the heart feel heavy ; — nothing living, verdant, beautiful or 
animated is to be seen; — nature is there so exhausted, that 
only God can revivify it; liberty alone will not be able to do 
so. To the poet and the artist the words, *' li U fimhei^ 
appear written on these barren mountains, these capes whitened 
by ruined temples, and these marshy or stony plains, whidi 
retain nothing of their former splendour but their high-sound* 
ing appellations. It is an apocalyptic land, which appears 
smitten by some divine malediction or prophetic denunciation; 
it is the Jerusalem of the nations, in which is found not oren 
a sepulchre. This is the aspect presented, not only by Athens, 
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Imt also by all the shores of AUlca, of the islands, and 
Pcloponucsus. 

Avgust 20. 

Having Sirivcf] at the Pincus at 8 o'clock lliis muniing', 
vcdn}pi>ci] luichor. Horses were waiting for us on the beach, 
and on coming ashore wc mounted : I fouod there an ass, on 
vrhkl) wc phiccd n sidc-saddlc for Julia, nnd olF wc started. 
For iha space of half a l<>nguc,thc plain, ihougli of a light, 
easy, and fertile soil, is entirely uncultivated. Hie Turks, 
(luring the niir, hiiriit a forest of olive-trees that extended as 
ftu- m the sen, and of which some bUckuocd trunks ai-c yet 
sbtntling. We entered the wooti of olive and fig-lrcea that 
aurrounciii the foremost group of the Athenian hills, like a 
venlnnt girdle. Wc followed the course of tlie foundations, 
(which arc still visible) of the long wall built by Tlitinistocles, 
which joined the city to the Pincus.— Some Turkish fountains, 
formcf) of rough Et<»icB, in the shape of wells, and sur- 
rounded by rustic troughs, were Bucccssively seen, placed at 
some distance from each other. — Some Greek peasants and 
Turkish soldiers were lying near these fountains, and mu- 
toally presenting each other with drink. At last wc passed 
bcncatli the high terraces and blackened rocks, that serve as 
« pedestal to the Parthenon. — Tlic Parthenon itself seemed 
not to enlarge as wc approached, but, on the contrary, to 
diminish. Ttic cflccl produced by this edifice, the most beau- 
tiful, according to the judgment of every age, that was ever 
erected by human hands, is by no means answerable, when 
it is thus seen, to preconceived expectations; and the pom- 
pous descriptions of travellers, artists, or poets, fall with sad- 
ness on tbc heart, when the reality it seen, and appears so 
diflcrent from their representations. It is not gilded by the 
■olidilicd beams of the sun of Greece ; it docs not hover in 
the atmosphere like an norial island bearing a divine monu- 
ment ; it does not shine from afar over land and sea, like a 
beacon thai cries, " Here is Athens ! here man has exhausted 
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his ingenuity, and bid defiance to the future !" No ! — there 
is nothnig of all this. Overhead are seen, rising irreguhurly, 
ancient blackened walls, marked with white patches : these 
patches consist of marble, out of the ruins of edifices which 
crowned the Acropolis, before its restoration by Pericles and 
Phidias. Tliesc walls, flanked at different distances by 
others which support them, are surmounted by a square 
Byzantine tower and Venetian turrets. They surround a 
large mound, which contains within it almost all the sacred 
monuments of the city of Theseus. At one end of thin 
mound, on the side nearest the ^gean Sea, stands the Par- 
thenon, or Temple of Minerva, the virgin goddess who was 
born from the brain of Jupiter. Tliis temple, whose columns 
are of a dingy black, is marked here and there by patches 
of a dazzling whiteness : these are the marks left by the 
Turkish cannon, and the hammers of the Iconoclasts. Its 
form is an oblong quadrangle, and seems too low and small 
for its elevated situation. It does not speak for itself, and 
say, ** I am the Parthenon, I can be nothing else;** you must 
ask your guide ; and even after his answer, you are still in 
doubt. Farther on, at the foot of the AcroiK>li8, you pass 
under a low, dark doorway, where some ragged Turks are 
lying beside their superb arms ; and then you are in Athens. 
The first building worthy of notice is the temple of Jupiter 
Olynipius, whose magnificent colunms stand alone on a bare 
and desert s|>ot, to the right of what formerly was Athens, 
and form a portico worthy of the City of Ruins. At a few 
paces from thence, we entered into the city, that is to say, into 
an inextricable labyrinth of narrow paths, strewed with frag- 
ments of shattered walls, broken tiles, stone and marble, con- 
fusedly mingled together; sometimes descending into the 
area of a ruined house, and sometimes ascending the staircase, 
or even upon the roof of another. Among these small. Tile, 
white heaps of fragments, these ruins of niins, are some dirty, 
unwholesome hovels, where a few families of Greek peasants 
are huddled together and buried alive. Here ami there some 
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women, with tlic black eyes and liandsonic mouth of the 
Athenian feiuulcs, came out un the thrcshulds of tlicir doors, 
oit hcafiiig the iioi^c of our horses, smiling on us with kind- 
ness and astonishment, and givin*; us the graceful sahitalioii 
of Attica, " Welcome, stranger sirs, tu Atliens." 

We arrived, afler a quarter of an hour's riding, amidst the 
■nnio scenes of devastation, <ind heaps uf broken roofs and 
walls, at the modest dwelling of M. Giispari, agent nt Alliens 
of our consulate in Greece. I had sent him in the morning 
the introductory letter, ivhich recommended mc to his good 
oflices; hut there \vas no occasion for itj for kindness to 
fttrunger* is characteristic of almost all our agents. M. Gas- 
pari received us as unknown friends, and tvhilst he sent his 
son to seek for us a house in some .«pot of the city that might 
be fttill staniling, one of his daughters, a native of Athena, a 
beauteous and graceful rcprcscnlativc of the hereditary ele- 
gance of the females of her country, brought us with assi- 
duous modesty iced orange juice, in vases formed in the 
antique fashion out of porous earth. After having been 
entertained for a short time in this humble dwelling, with 
Uiat simple and cordial hospitality, which is so pleasant to be 
met with under a burning sky, eight hundred leagues from 
home, at the close of a stormy, Iiot, and dusty day, M. Gas- 
pari conducted us to the lower part of the city, across the 
same ruins as before, to a clean white house, lately built, in 
which au Italian, M' ■ -, had opened an inn. The white- 
washed rooms, neatly furnished, the sliady court-yard, re- 
freshed by a spring of water, a lioness, well executed in 
white marble, nt the foot of the stairs, abundance of fruits 
and vegetables, the llymcttan honey traduced by M. de 
Ciiateaubriand, the Greek servants assiduously and intelli- 
gently executing the orders of our Italian host ; nil these 
acquired a double value in our eyes, from being found in the 
midnt of the desolation and entire nakedness of Athens. No 
better inn could be found on any of the roads in Italy, Eng- 
land or Switzerland. May it lung remain and prosper, for the 
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comfort and well-being of future travellers ! But, alas ! for 
eight-and-forty days before, no guest had stepped over its 
threshold, or broken its silence. 

lu the evening M. Gropius obligingly came to place him* 
self at our disposal, to show and explain to us Athens. As 
fortunate as formerly was M. de Chateaubriand, when con- 
ducted through the ruins of Athens by M. Fauvel, we bad 
a second Fauvel in M. Gropiu!>, who has been an inlii- 
bitant of the place for two-and-thirty years, and who, like his 
master, has built -the retreat of his age amid these ruins of a 
city in which he had passed his youth, and which he re- 
constructs, as much as possible, for the hundredth time, from 
its dust, so filled with iH>otical associations. M. Gropius, 
who is the Austrian consul in Greece, and a man of learning 
and talent, unites to the most profound and comprehensive 
knowledge of antiquity, that native good humour and inno- 
cent courtesy, which characterize the genuine and worthy 
sons of learned Germany. Ylioiigh unjustly accused by Lord 
Byron, in his bitter remarks upon Athens, he has not rendered 
injury for injur}% to the memory of that great poet; he was 
indeed grieved that his name was dragged by him from edi- 
tion to edition, and given up to the spite of fanatics who were 
ignorant of the antique ; but he would not enter upon his own 
justification ; and no one who is on the spot, and witnesses 
the continual eflbrts made by this eminent man to restore a 
word to an inscription, a lost fragment to a statue, or shape 
and date to an edifice, can fail of being instantly convinced 
that M. Gropius has never profaned the objects of his ado- 
ration, or made a base traffic of that noblest and most disin- 
terested study — the study of antiquities. 

In company with such a man, days have the value of years 
to an ignorant traveller like myself. I asked him tlie favour 
of sparing me all dubious antiquities, conventional celebrities^ 
and systematic beauties. I abhor falsehood and constrained 
effort in every thing, but in nothing more than in admiration :— 
I wish to see only that which has been made truly beautiful, 
either by God or man ; beauty that is evident, real, palpable^ 
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andctuilibtc, both to the eye and soul; not locator adventitious, 
critical, Of liislorical beauty; — these are for the leanied,— but 
for us poets, beauty that id plnin and lUaniTcst, Tor we ate not 
creatures of abstraction, but men of natural feelings. In this 
spirit have I oHen traversed Rome, viewed seas and q)our- 
tuins, rend the works of sages, historians, and poctit; und in 
the same manner did I now visit Athena. 

It was a clear and beautiful evening ; the burning sun wtts 
setting, plunged in a violet-colour''d mist, h.-inging over the 
narrow black bank that constitutes the isthmus of Corinth, 
and its last brilliant beams fell on the battlements of the 
Acropolis, which surmounted, like a circular diadem, the 
wide, undulating valley in which reposed the silent shade of 
Athens. We went out through nameless and unmarked paths, 
leaping every instant over broken garden-walls, roofless 
houses, and heaps of ruins lying on the white dust of the 
Attic soil. As we descended towards the bottom of the deep 
and desert valley, once overshadowed by the temple of 
Theseus, the Pnyx, the Areopagus, and the hill of the 
Nymphs, we discovered a wider extent of the modem city, 
which opened on our left, resembling in every respect that 
part which we had already seen. It presented to the view a 
vast, confused, melancholy, and disonlered assemblage of 
fallen huts, upright fragments of walls, sunk roofs, desolated 
court-yards and gardens, and piles of stones heaped up in 
the midst of the paths, and rolling about beneath the feet; 
all wearing the faint, faded, dull grey colour of recently fallen 
rubbish, which oSers to the eye neither the venerable appear- 
ance of antiquity, nor the elegance of ruins. Tliere was no 
appearance of vegetation, excepting three or four palm-trees, 
having the form ofTurkish minarets, which yet rose erect over 
the decayed city. Here and there were fwen a few houses, 
lately built in vulgar modem styles, by Europeans or Con- 
stantinopoli tan Greeks, — houses like those of our villages in 
France and England, with high, ugly roofs, and several 
narrow windows, — no terrace, no architectural lines, no uma- 
menls, — temporary inns to serve through the •pace ff a life, 
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and built as if in expectation of another overthrow ; but there 
were none of those palaces which arc erected with confidence 
by a civilized people, both for themselves and for succeeding 
generations. At long distances, in the midst of this chaotic 
mass, the eye was attracted, though not arrested, by some 
frasrmcnts of the Stadium, some blackened columns of tlie 
arches of Adrian and Lazora, the cupola on the Tower of the 
Winds, and the Lantern of Diogenes. Before us, growing 
larger and more distinct from the grey hill on which it is 
erected, arose the temple of Theseus, isolated and naked 
on all sides, and standing entirely upon its rocky |)edestul. 
This temple is, according to the doctrines of science, the most 
beautiful, next to the Parthenon, that Greece ever erected 
to her gods or her heroes. 

At my approach, having been convinced by books of the 
beauty of the edifice, I was surprised to find myself cold and 
unmoved; my heart sou^^^ht for emotion, my eyes triod to 
admire; but it was all m vain : I only experienced the feel- 
ing occasioned by the sight of a faultless piece of workman- 
ship, a sort of negative pleasure; but nothing of real and 
strong impression, of novel, powerful, and involuntary delight* 
Tlie temple is too small; it is a sublime toy of art, but not 
an edifice for gods, for men, and for protracted ages. I 
experienced but or.e momentof transport, and that was when, 
sitting on the lowest steps at the western comer of the 
temple, my view took in at once, together with the magni- 
ficent harmony of its outlines, and the majestic elegance of 
its columns, the wide dark aperture of its portico, the 
admirable bas-reliefs of the combats of the Centaurs and 
I^pithsD on its interior frieze; and through the central open- 
ing above, the brilliant blue sky, shedding its serene and 
mystic light on the cornices, and on the projecting forms of the 
figures of the bas-reliefs, which then appeared as if animated 
niid moving. Only great artists, in any line, have this power 
of conferring life—but, alas ! it is at the expense of their owiu 
At the Parthenon there remain but two statues, those of 
Mars and Venus, which are half destroyed by two enonnotts 
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frngmrnts of tlic cornice tlint have fallen on tlieir beads; bi 
tliesc Ivvn i^tiitiieit possess more value, in my cst'imntio 
uilliin tlieiniielves olone, than all the other sculptures 1 evi 
saw ill my life; they possess a life wliicli never belonged 
ciiiiviLc or marble. — It is impossible not to sympathize wii 
tlinr surterings under the weight that is crnshing tliem, or 
avciiil wishing to relieve tlieir Unibs, which seem bent in vain 
striving to support the mass. It is easily seen that tl 
chisel of Pbidias was wami and trembling within hia han 
when these sublime figures started to life beneath his touc 
It is felt to be no illusion, but the truth, the niclancho 
truth ! that the sculptor transfused his own hfc-blood at 
existence into the veins and shapes of the beings he create 
and that it is a part of his own life that is still seen pal| 
tatinn; in those animated forms, those all-but-moving limb 
and those hps about to open in audible speech. 

IN'o; — the temple of Tlieseus is unworthy of its renowi 
it is not a liviui; eomiueniorative monument, it says nothh 
nf what it ought to say ; it possesses beauty, doubtless, b 
then it is that dead, cold beauty, whose grave and shroi 
should never be disturbed, excepting by the profession 
nrcliitect: — for my own part, I ndniirc it, and then dejia 
without any desire to sec it again. The elegant architcctu 
of the colonnade at the Vatican, and the majestic and coloss 
shades of St. Peter's at Rome, never pcniiitfcd nie to lea' 
iliem without regret, and a fondly indulged hope of a futu 
return- 
Higher up, after ascending a dark-looking hill, coven 
with thistles and red-coloured pebbles, you arrive at the Pny 
llie scene of the tumultuous assemblages of the people 
Athens, and of the instable triumphs of lier orators ai 
favourites. — Huge masses of black stone, some of which co 
tain twelve or thirteen cubic feet, and once supported tl 
area on which stood the assembly, lie piled on one anotlic 
Higher up yet, at a distance of about fifty paces, is seen t 
enormous square block, in which steps are carved, whic 
doubtless, once served for the ascent of the orator to tl 
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rostruniy which thus commanded a view of the people^ the 
city, and' the sea: this ruin presents no indication of the 
elegance of the age of Pericles, but appears rather of a Roniaa 
aspect. The recollections associated with it arc interesting : — 
Demosthenes there roused or calmed by his harangues the 
living sea of men, more stormy than the £gean roaring 
behind him. I sat down solitary and pensive, and remained 
there till almost deep night, spontaneously reanimating the 
whole of that most elegant, eventful, and agitated of all 
histories, that was ever brought about by sword or tongue in 
the annals of human nature. What an age for genius ! how 
much genius, greatness, wisdom, intelligence, and even 
virtue (for not far from thence died Socrates) then existed ! 
The present moment resembles it in Europe, and more es- 
pecially in France, that vulgar Athens of modem times. — 
But it is only the select part of France and Europe that is 
similar to Athens; the great mass are still barbarous. Imagine 
Demosthenes speaking in his loud, glowing, euphonious, and 
majestic eloquence to a popular assemblage of one of our 
present cities ; — who would understand him ? The inequality 
of education and intelligence is the great obstacle to the per- 
fection of our modem civilization. The populace are sove- 
reigns, and are incapable of being so with propriety ; — this is 
why they deal destraction on every side, and yet raise 
nothing anywhere that is beautiful, durable, or magnificent. 
All the Athenians comprehended Demosthenes, and under- 
stood their own language, legislature, and arts. They were a 
people made up of picked men ; they had the passions of a 
mob, but not its ignorance ; they committed crimes, but did 
not fall into follies. — ^Tliis is no longer the case, and therefore 
democracy, though necessary in point of right, seems to be 
impossible in point of fact, with regard to the numerous 
populations of modem times. Time only can render tbe 
people capable of goveming themselves, and their educatioa 
must be perfected by successive revolutions. 

Tlie lot of an orator such as Demosthenes or Mirmbeaa 
(the only two worthy of the name) is more attractive than 
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t hnt of the pitilosoplier or the poet ; the orator possesses at onca 
butli llic glory of tlie writer, ant! the power of the inassec, on 
iiiiil by winvh lie acts : — if lie be a philosopher, lie is a royal 
phiU>H>plit^r ; but his terrible weapon, the people, shatters in 
Ills hand, wounds, and destroys hiiii^elf, — and after all, of all 
thai he has said, all that he has dune, uU that he hns excited 
ill human breasts, whether it be passions, jirinclplcs, or 
pausing interests, not!ting is lasting, nothing is, in its own 
nalnre, eternal ; — the poet, on the contrary, (and I intend by 
a poet, any one who has crenUd ideas, whether in bronze or 
stone, in prose- ivri tings, verbal communicalion, or versilied 
diction,) only raises np what is inipcrisliuble both In nature 
and in the human heart. — Ages pass away, languages decay, 
but he ever survives in all bis perfection, always as ntueh 
himself, as great, ns novel, and as potent over the souls of his 
voturies; hi:) fate is less human, but more divine, and of u 
superior nature to that of the orator. 

Perfection would consist in uniting the two destinies : no 
man has done so ; but yet, in a perfect intelligent being, there 
is no incompatibility between activityand reflection. Activity 
is indeed the oflspring of reflection, but mankind, jealous of 
every kind of pre-eminence, will never allow two difl'erent 
kinds of superiority in the mind of the same individual; — 
Nature is more liberal. — But they proscribe from the area of 
activity, the person who excels in the domain of intellect and 
speech ; — they will not suffer Plato to frame actual laws, or 
Socrates to preside over the government of a town. 

August 21. 
I sent to request permission of the Turkish governor, 
Yous»iuf-Dcy, to ascend the citadel with my friends, and 
visit tile Parthenon ; he sent me a janizary to accompany me. 
We started at five o'clock in the morning, in company with 
M, Gropius. Alt language fails before the unprecedented 
impression produced on the mind by the Parthenon, that 
queen of temples, erected by Setinns, by the order of Peri- 
cles, and decorated by Phidias; the unirjuc and exclusive 
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model of beauty in the arts of architecture and sculpture, and 
a kind of divine revelation of ideal beauty, received in some 
happy day by a people supereminently skilled in art, and 
transmitted by them to posterity, in blocks of eternal marble, 
and in imperishable sculptures. This edifice, such as it 
appeared, with the combined eflfect of its situation, its 
natural rocky {Xidestal, its broad steps decorated by unrivalled 
statues, its magnificent sculptures, its minutely finished 
detail of execution, its peculiarities of material and colour, and 
its apparently solidified light — this edifice overwhelmed the 
unsntiated admiration of ages. When it is seen, as I alone 
have seen it, with its majestic remains mutilated by the 
Venetian bomb-shells, by the explosion of the powder maga- 
zine under Morosini, by the hannner of Tlieodore, and by the 
cannon of the Greeks and Turks, with its columns lying in 
immense blocks on its pavements, its capitals crumbling in 
decay, its triglyphs broken by Ix>rd Elgin's agents, and its 
statues carried away by English vessels ; — what yet remains 
is sufficient to make me feel that it is the most perfect poem 
written in stone, that exists on the face of the earth ; — ^but 
yet I feel that it is too small, and that complete effect is either 
absent or destroyed. 

I passed two delightful hours, lying under the shade of the 
Propyla:a, with my eyes fixed on the crumbling pediment of 
the Parthenon. I felt the whole force of antiquity, as dis- 
played in its most divine production: — all the rest is not 
worth the words required to describe it The appearance of 
the Parthenon displays, even more than history, the colossal 
grandeur of that people. The memory of Pericles ought 
never to be allowed to perish. What a superhuman state of 
civilization must that have been, which could find a chief to 
command, an architect to conceive, a sculptor to decorate, 
statuaries to execute, workmen to frame, and a people having 
eyes to comprehend and admire, and generosity to pay the 
expense of an edifice such as this ! Where shall again be 
found a similar e|x>ch, a similar community ?— Nothing can 
show IIS. As the human race grows older, it ap|iears to lose 
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all the taste, vigour, and tlisintcrcslcd feelings ncccssaiy Si 
thcproporcultivntioiiofthearU. TliuPropylieaand thctempi 
of Ereclitlieus or of llie Caryatides, staud beside llic Parthf 
non, mid, though models of excellence themselves, they ta 
overwhelmed by llic superiority of this great masterpiece; ani 
the miud, being stunned by the shock occasioned by the viet 
of the first of these buildings, has no strength led to admir 
the others ; it is forced to take one look aud then to retire,— 
mourning less over tlie destruction of this superhuman pre 
duction of human skill, than over the impossibdity of man' 
ever again equalling the sublimity and harmony it exhibit! 
Such revelations as these are not conferred twice by Heavei 
on our world; it is like the Poem of Job, or the Song o 
Solomon, the poetry of Uonicr, or the music of Mozarl 
These things arc once done, seen, and heard, and tijen or 
done, seen, and heard no more till the consummation of al 
tilings. Happy arc the mortals through whom pass thcsi 
divine inspirations j^they die ; but they have proved to man 
kind what man can be, and God recalls tliem to himself, iJia 
they may praise him elsewhere in a language that is stil 
more forcible and copious. I wandered in silence all the da; 
amidst these ruins, and then returned, with my eye dazelei 
by shapes and colours, and my heart tilled with wondcrfu 
and memorable impressions. Gothic architecture possessc: 
beauty, but not order and brilliancy, — order and brilliaocy 
those two grand principles of the whole clemal creation.— 
Farewell then for ever to the Gothic 1 

Of all books that can be made, the most difficult, io m; 
opinion, is a translation. Now, a traveller is a translator 
and has to translate into the language of the eye, imagination 
and mind of the reader, the scenes, views, impressions, am 
sentiments that either nature or human monuments give ri» 
to within him. He must at once know how to see, feel, am 
express — and to express in what manner? Not by lines am 
colours like the artist, — a simple and easy business; not b; 
sounds as the musician ; but by words, by ideas which con 
tain neither sounds, nor lines, nor colours. Such were th 
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reflections that I made while sitting on the steps of the Par- 
thenon, having Athens, the olive-grove of the Pincus, and 
the blue yEgean sea before my eyes, and over my head the 
majestic shade of the frieze of that queen of temples. I 
wished to carry away with me a living, written remembrance 
of that moment of my life. I felt that this niass of marble, 
which appeared so sublime and picturesque to my eyes, would 
soon be blotted out from my memory, and I wished to be 
able to recall it amid the ordinary monotony of my future 
life. Let me then commit it to writing, — it will not be the 
I'arthenon, but it will at least be the shadow of tliat great 
shade which hovers this day before me. In the midst of the 
ruins that once were Athens, and which have been ground to 
powder by the cannon of the Greeks and Turks, and strewed 
over all the valley, and over the two hills where fonncrly 
extended the city of Minerva, a mountain rises, almost pcN 
l>cndicular on every side. It is surrounded by innucnse walls, 
built at their bases with fragments of white marble, higher 
up with pieces of ruined friezes and antique columns, and 
terminated in some places by Venetian battlements. This 
mountain appears like a magnificent pedestal can'cd out by 
the gods themselveiB, to serve as a base for their altars : its 
top, which is levelled to afford space for the areas of the 
temples, is scarcely five hundred feet long by two or three 
hundred Avide. It overlooks all the hills that formed the 
foundation of ancient Athens, as well us the valleys of the 
Pentclicus, the course of tlie Ilyssus, and the plain of the 
Pincus; together with the chain of hills and vales, which lie 
around and extend as far as Corinth ; and lastly the sea, 
strewed with the islands of Salamina and iEgina, on whose 
heights shine the pediments of the temple of Jupiter Panhel- 
Icnius. This landscape still presents an admirable appearance 
at the present time, when all the hills are perfectly bare, and 
reflect, like burnished brass, the reverberatory rays of an 
Attic sun. But what a view must Plato have had before his 
eyes, when Athens, all living and decorated with her thousand 
inferior temples, buzzed below his feet like an over-swarming 
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biiG-hife ; when tic great wall of tite Pirteus presented a long 
avenue of stone and ina.rblc, reaching as far as the sea, and 
filled with continual bustle as the population of Athens 
passed and re-passed in living waves; when the Pira^ui 
itself, the port of Phalcrus, the Sea of Athens, and the Gulf 
of Corrnt)), were covered witli forests of masts and sparkling 
sails; when the slopes of all the mountains, from those tvhich 
conceal the plain of Marathon to the Acropolis of Corinth, 
(a semicircular amphitheatre of forty leagues in extent,) were 
cliequeied by forests, lucadows, olive-groves, and vineyards, 
and decorated in every pavL of their splendid circuit by towns 
and cities. I sceiu to see from hence, the thousand roads 
that descended from the mountains, nnd umrked the sides of 
Ilymettus, following all the windings of the valleys and 
defiles, which come like courses cut by rushing torrents to 
one grand point of union at Athens. — I seem to hear the , 
murmuring sounds that arise from these channels of inter- 
course, the blows of tlio miners' hainincrs in the ti^uurries of 
Mount Pentelicus, the rolling of the blocks as they descend 
the slopes of the precipices, and all the noises that fill with 
life and din the country immediately surrounding a large 
metropolis. — From out of the city I think I sec the religiuus 
population of Athens ascending by the Sacred Way, carved 
out of the very substance of the Acropolis, coming to suppli- 
cate Minerva, and to bum fragrant incense to all tlieir coun- 
try's gods in the very place where I am now sitting, and 
where I can only breathe the dust, which is all that remains 
of their temples. 

Let us re-constnict tlie Parthenon; this will not be diffi- 
cult; it has lost nothing but its frieze and its interior sub- 
divisions ; the external walls, sculptured by Phidias, and the 
columns, or else their ruins, are still there. The Parthenon 
was entirely built of white marble, called Pentelican, from 
the name of the neighbouring mountain from which it was 
tokcQ.— It consisted of an oblong quadrangle, surrounded by 
a peristyle of forty-Bi\ columns of the Doric order of archi- 
tecture—every column was ux feet in diameter at its base. 
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and thirty«4bur feet high— the columns stood immediately 
on the pavement of the temple, without any bases— at each 
end of the building is, or was, a portico, formed of six columns. 
—The whole dimensions of the edifice were two hundred and 
twenty-eight feet in length, by one hundred and two in 
breadth, and sixty-six in height— it presented to the eye 
nothing but the majestic simplicity of its architectural linea- 
ments — it was a single idea executed in stone, indiyisible, 
and intelligible at a glance, as were all the ideas of tlie 
ancients — in order to view the richness of its material, and 
the inimitable perfection of its ornaments and details, it was 
necessary to approach close to it. Pericles as much wished 
to make it a collection of all the best executed works of the 
genius and hand of man, as an offering to the gods ; or ratlier, 
it was the concentration of all the genius of the Greeks, otTcr- 
ing itself under this form as a sacrifice to their deity. The 
names of all who may have carved a stone, or sculptured m 
statue of the Parthenon, have now become immortal. 

Let us forget the past, and look around us now, after the 
lapse of ages, and the wars of barbarous religions and stupid 
nations have trodden it under foot fur more than two thou- 
sand years. Only a few columns are missing from the forest 
of snow-white stems; they have fallen in unbroken and 
shining blocks on the pavement or the neighbouring temples; 
some of them, like the great oaks in tlic forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, stand leaning against others ; others have fallen from 
the high rampart that surrounds the Acro|K>lis, and lie in 
heaps of enormous shattered fragments, resembling the chip- 
pings left by the mason in the quarry. Their sides are 
incrusted over with that golden sunlight wliich is spread by 
length of time over the surface of marble : the faces, newly 
exposed by the fractures, are y^\^\ie as fresh-carved ivory. 
They form a chaotic stream of mnrble, flowing from that side 
of the temple, containing every form and every colour, tumbled 
and heaped in the most strange and majestic confusion, and 
appearing from a distance like the foam of enormous billows, 
breaking and whitening against a »ca-wom headland. It is 
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impossible to ilctacli the eye from them, tlie looks ToUo 
ibem with iateose mlmifation, and a sentiment of pit 
is felt, as for beings who cither have had, or are to bavi 
the principle of life. It is the most sublime effect tliat ev< 
can have been produced by the ruined works of man, bccau! 
it is the ruin of the roost beauteous production of his skill. 

When entering beneath tlie peristyle or the porticoes, ill 
miagiuatiun can easily believe that it is then the very momer 
of the completion of the building ; the interior walls ai 
in sucli execllcut preservation, the surface of the marble s 
well jMlislicd and glossy, the columns so upright, the diflcrcr 
parts of the edifice so admirably preserved uninjured, tha 
every thing seems fresh from the hand of the workman ; bi; 
the sky sparkling in its brightness, is the only roof to th 
Partlienon, and through the Assures of the shattered walli 
the eye plunges into the wide and diversified horizon < 
Attica. Tlic whole of the surrounding soil is stresved wit 
fragments of sculpture and detached architectural ornament 
that seem waiting for the hand that is to raise them to ihci 
places in the unfmished building. The feet arc continuall; 
stumbling over tliese cheft tTauvre of the Grecian chisel 
they are picked up, llirown away, to pick up some that ar 
more curious, and at last this useless labour becomes weari 
some, for it is all nothing more than beauty ground to dust 
The footsteps are imprinted in powdered marble, and at laa 
it is looked upon with indiflcrence, and tlic mind remain 
mute and insensible, overwhelmed by the contemplation o 
tlie whole effect, and by thousands of reflections that sprinj 
from every ruined fragment. These reflections are of th< 
same nature as the scene which gives them birth ; they &r 
solemn as these crumbling remains of by-gone times, Oiesi 
magnificent testimonials of the vanity of human nature ; bu 
they arc serene as the sky overliead, and overflow with i 
similar pure and harmonious brightness; they are elevated a 
its pedestal, the Acropolis, which appears as if hovering oi 
liigh above the earth ; they are resigned and religious, as thi: 
monumcut miscd lo a divine idea, which the Deity suders t< 
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decay before him, to give place to ideas diviner still. I feel 
no sadness here ; my mind is cheerful, though pensive, and 
embraces within her reflections the established order of divine 
decrees and human destinies; she wonders why it is that 
man has been permitted to carry to so high a pitch the arts, 
and the cultivation of material excellence ; she imagines that 
the Deity must have afterwards destroyed this admirable 
model of an unfinished design ; she recollects that the doctrine 
of the unity of God, discovered at last by Socrates, in these 
very scenes, has destroyed the life of all those religions which 
sprang from the imagination of the earlier ages, and thas 
these temples have fallen in decay upon their own deities. 
— ^Tlie idea of the unity of the Deity, implanted in the 
human mind, is of more value than all these marble temples 
where they worshipped only his shadow. This thought needs 
no temples built by human hands ; all nature is the temple 
where it performs its devotions. In proportion as religion 
becomes more spiritual, temples arc found to vanish ; Chris- 
tianity herself, who invented the Gothic order to animate it 
with her own breath, is letting her wonderful cathedrals fall 
by slow degrees to ruins ; the many thousand images of her 
dcmi-gods are gradually descending from their aerial niches 
around her churches; she is herself undergoing a transforma- 
tion, and her temples become more unadorned and simple in 
proportion as she throws off more and more of the supersti- 
tions of her darker times, and as she re-appropriates more 
and more the great idea which she has propagated over the 
earth, the idea of one God demonstrated by reason, and wor- 
shipped by virtue. 

Visit to the Pacha. 

In the evening of the 21st, I went to return my thanks to 
Youssouf, tlse Bey of Ncgropont and Athens ; and entered a 
large hall, built in the Moresco style, with a double tier of 
wide gnlleries, supported by small columns of black marble^ 
and in the midst of which was the empty basin of a foontmin, 
while all around were the stables. I ascended a wooden 
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»tnircasc, at the foot of which were ranged several spakU; 
and I was then introduced to the Bey. He was sitting, afUsr 
the Turkish fashion, on iho comer of a large ditan, made of 
Indian cloth, placed at the bottom of a spacious aitd elegant 
apartment ornamented by wainscoting, that was divided into 
small compartments, and painted with floncrs in Arabesque and 
gold; hia head was in the hands of his barber, a fine young 
man dressed in a rich military uniform, and having superb 
arms hanging at his girdle. Eight or nine slaves in different 
altitudes were dispersed up and doivn the room. Tlie Bey 
asked pardon for having suffered himself to be surprised in 
the midst of his toiUtte,zaA requested me to sit down on the 
divan not far from him. — I sat down, and our conversation 
commenced. Wc spoke of the object of my journey, of the 
state of Greece, the neiv limitations assigned by the con- 
ference of London, and the negotiations terminated by Mr. 
Stralfoitl Cannijig; of all which subjects the Bey appeared 
profoundly ignorant, and respecting which he interrogated mc 
with the most lively interest. Soon a slave approached me, 
with measured steps and eyes fixed on the ground, bringing 
a long pipe tipped with yellow amber, and having the stem 
enveloped in folded silk; when he had calculated exactly, 
within himself, the precise distance from the wall where he 
ought to put the pipe so as to let it just touch my mouth, he 
placed it ontliefloor, and walkingcircuitously, soos not to di^ 
ikTrange it from its perpendicular position, he came to me after 
traversing half a circle, and bowing, put the amber tip in my 
hands within reach of my lips. I bowed in my turn to the 
Pacha, who returned my salutation, and we began Gmokmg. 
A white Athenian greyhound, with its legs and tail painteid 
yellow, was sleeping at the Bey's feet : I complimented him 
on the beauty of this animal, and a^ked him if he were a 
sportsman. He said he was not, hut that hit son, then at 
Negropont, was passionately fond of that amusement; he 
added, that he had seen me pass through the streets of Athens 
with a greyhound white ulso, but of a smaller species, and 
which he had thought incomparably beautiful, and that if I 
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had several of them, it would aflbrd him the highest gratifica- 
tion to possess one like it. I promised to send him one At 
my return to my own country, as a token of remembrance of 
and gratitude for his favours conferred on me at Athens. 
Another slave then brought in coffee, in very small China 
porcelain cups, each contained in a little basket of silver- 
gilt wire. The countenance of this Turk had the same 
expression of character that I have since recognized in all the 
Mussulman features that I have met with in Syria and 
Turkey ; — dignity, mildness, and that calm and serene resign 
nation, conferred on these men by the doctrine of absolute 
predestination, and on true Christians by trust in Providence ; 
— both- being the same worship of the Divine Will; in the 
one case pushed to absurdity, and even to error; in the other, 
constituting the humble and appropriate expression of con* 
fidcnce in that merciful and universal wisdom which presides 
over the destinies of all that it has deigned to create. If i% 
were possible for conviction to be a virtue, fiattalism, or rather 
providentism, would constitute my principal excellence. I 
believe in the perfect, incessant, omnipresent action of the 
will of the Deity ; and also, that only the evil within ourselves 
opposes the good that this Divine will would always produce. 
If we look narrowly into matters, when our destiny is, at any 
time, altered, injured, and perverted, we shall always find 
that it is owing to our own human will, that is, to that which 
is perverse and corrupted ; and that if we permitted the only 
will that is always good, to act freely, we should ourselves be 
always virtuous and always happy ; evil would have no exisl- 
encc. These dogmas of the Koran are only Christianity 
altered, and the alteration they have undergone has not 
been suflicient to change their nature. This religion has 
many virtues, and I love this people, for they are a prayerful 
people. 

AygusiK, 1832. 

Deeply anxious about the health of my daughter :*— bad a 
mournful walk to the temple of Jupiter Olympius, and to the 
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Stadium. — Drank of the muddy nnd unwholesome waters of 
the rivulet, which is now all tliat represents the Uissus. — I 
found there hardly water enough to dip my finger into. — 
Aridity, barrenness, and the dull colour of iron dross are 
spread over all the country round about Athens. Oh ye 
Roman meadows, ye gilded tombs of the Scipios, thou dark 
and verdant fountain of Egena, what a difference is here! 
And how much does the aspect of the heavens at Rome sur- 
pass the so much vaunted sky of Attica ! 

August 23. 

Set off during the night. Fine morning beneath the oljve 
grove of the Pirnsus as we passed to the sea Bide. 

The war-brig Genie, Captain Cunco d'Ornaiio, was waiting 
for OS, and we weighed anchor. A fine breeze from the north 
brought us in a few liours opposite to the promontory of 
Snnium, wboM yellow columns we plainly saw, marking the 
horizon with the ever-living recollection of that great " Word" 
of the GreciftQ wisdom, — Plato, whose disciple I should have 
been, had not Christ lived, spoken, suffered, and died for the 
pardon of my tini. 

August 24. 

Passed a terrible night amongst the Cyclades. At sunrise 
yesterday the wind abated. We had a pleasant and calm 
course till the erenuig, but at night a tremendous gust of 
wind issued from between the islands of Amorgos and 
Stampalia. — ^Terrible groaning of the vessel, and heavy blows 
of the billows on the stem. — Rolling and pitching from one 
wave to another. 

I spent the night in attendance on my child, and in walk- 
ing OR the deck. A most sorrowful night it was! How 
often did I shudder at the thought that I had placed so many 
lives on a single chance. How happy should I have felt if a 
celestial spirit would have borne Julia to the peaceful shades 
of Saint Point My own life is halfspcnt, and has lost mora 
than tha half ofiu value in my estimation; but the life wluch. 
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though still belonging to myself, shines in those beauteous 
eyes, and palpitates in that young breast, is a hundred timet 
more precious to nie than my own ; and it is for her sake that I 
earnestly beseech the wind that rouses the waves to spare 
the cradle to which I have so imprudently committed her. 
It hears my prayers ; the waves grow smooth, the day appean, 
the islands flee behind us ; Rhodes appears on the right in 
the misty distance of the Asiatic horizon ; and the high sum- 
mits of the Caramanian coast rise white as Alpine snows, and 
shining above the scattered clouds of night. — Here then is 

Asia! 

This prospect excels that of the Grecian horizons; — a balmier 
air is felt ; — the sea and sky appear of a calmer and paler 
blue ; — nature is displayed in more majestic masses. I draw 
my breath, and feel that I have entered into a wider and more 
elevated region. Greece is small, devastated, and destroyed ; 
it is the skeleton of a dwarf; — this is that of a giant Black 
forests blot the sides of the mountains of Marmorixa, and 
white, foaming torrents are seen from afar, tumbling amid the 
deep ravines of Caramania. 

Rhodes issues from the bosom of the waters like a verdant 
posy ; the light and graceful minarets of her white mosques 
rise above her forests of palms, carob, sycamore, plane, and 
fig-trees ; and thus attract the eye of the passing mariner to 
the delightful retreats of the Turkish cemeteries, where are 
seen every evening the Mussulmen sitting on the grass around 
the tombs of their friends, quietly smoking and conversing like 
sentinels waiting to be relieved, or indolent men loving to lie 
on their future resting-places, anticipating in sleep the sweets 
of their last long repose. 

At ten o'clock in the evening our brig was suddenly sur- 
rounded by five or six Turkish frigates, which, with flowing 
sails, were cruising before Rhodes ;— one of them approached 
within hail, and spoke us in French ;— we were politely stp 
luted, and soon dropped anchor in the port of Rhodes, and in 
the midst of thirty-six ressels of war belonging to the Oapitu* 
Pacha, llalil Pacha. Two French war vessels are anchored 
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near us, otic a Glcamcr, tlie Sp/iiiu:, cominandcd by Captaia 
Sarlat, the other, a corvette, the Action, commanded by 
Cnptnin Vaillnul. Ilw ofTicers came ou board us to ask for 
ncus from Europe. In the evening we retiinicd our thanks 
to the commander of the brig Gaiit, M. d'Ornano;— nfler 
which he returned, in company with the Action. — We sliall 
continue our voyugc alone toivards Cyprus and Syria. 

August 2Q. 
Passed two days at Rhodes, in traversing the first Turkish 
town we have arrived at. — Oriental aspect of the bazaars, and 
of the carved nrooden Moresco shops. — Street of the Kuights, 
where all the houses still retain uninjured, over their doors, 
the escutcheons of the ancient families of France, Spain, Italy, 
and Germany. Rhodes has fine remains left of its ancient 
fortifications, the rich vegetation surmounting and covering 
them confers on them more gracefulness and beauty than is 
possessed Iiy those of Malta : — an Order that could suffer 
itself to be driven from so magnificent a possOssioa must 
have previously received its death wound. This island seems 
designed by Heaven as an advanced post on Asia: any 
European power in whose possession it might be, would at 
once hold the Iceysof the Archipelago, of Greece, Smyrna, the 
Dardanelles, and the seas of Egj'pt and Syria : — I know of 
DO plRce in the world which presents a finer maritime military 
position, a more lovely sky, or a more smiling, fertile soil. 
The Turks have impressed on it that character of inactivity 
and indolence whicb they bear with them wherever they go : 
eveiy tiling there is in a state of lifelessncss and in a sort of 
misery; but then, as they are a people who never create or 
renew any thing, so also they never break or destroy any 
thing : they, at least, leave nature to operate freely around 
them; they spare the trees even in the midst of the streets 
and houses Uiat tliey inhabit: — water and shade, drowsy 
murmuring*, and luxurious refreshing coolness, are their 
principal and only wants. — Immediately that you approach, 
cither in Europe or Asia, a country possessed by Mussulmen, 
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you can recognize it from afar by the rich dark veil of verdure 
waving gracefully over it Trees, whose Hhade is formed for 
them to sit under, spouting fountains to lull them into dreams 
by their murmurs, silent mosques raising their slender 
minarets at every step, from out of the bosom of a rcligpoas 
land; — these are all that is necessary to this people, and they 
emerge from this mild and philosophic npathy only when they 
mount their desert coursers (those earliest servants of man), and 
fearlessly fly to encounter death for their prophet and their 
God. The doctrine of fatalism has made them the most 
courageous people in the world, and although existence with 
them is unburthened and pleasant, the future life promised by 
the Koran, as a reward for one now laid down io its cause, 
is so admirably devised, that it must cost them but a feeble 
eflbrt to leap from this world to that celestial state which 
they see before them radiant with beauty, repose, and love. 
It is the religion of heroes: but this religion is growing 
fainter in the mind of the Mussulman, and their heroism is 
decaying with the faith that forms its principle; — in propor> 
tion as men believe less, whether in a doctrine or an idea, so 
they die less willingly and less nobly. — ^Thus it is in Europe ; 
for why die if life is better than death, and if no immortality 
is to be obtained by self-sacrifice to duty! So thot war will 
diminish and be extinguished in Europe, till some sentiment, 
superior to the base instinct of life, arises and speaks within 
the human heart. 

Most charming female figures are seen in the evenings 
seated on the terraces in the clear moonlight. They have the 
eye of the women of Italy, but more mild, timid, and drowned 
with tenderness and love ; the shape of the Grecian females, 
but with more plumpness and pliancy, and more suavity and 
grace in their movements ; their forehead is large, smooth, 
fair, and shining like that of the finest women in England and 
Switzerland ; but their regularly formed, large, and straight 
nose, gives a greater expression of dignity and classic nobility 
to their physiognomy. T\\e Greek sculptors would have 
attained to a still higher pitch of perfection, had they taken 
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tlie features of the women of Asia for their models. And 
besides, it is so ple^ant to an European who has been dccus- 
tonied only to the worn-out features, the haggard and con- 
tracted couiiteuances worn by the women of that quarter of 
the world {tmd more especially by the tadiea of the fashion- 
able »atoon), to see at length, faces as simple, pure, and calm, 
as marble just dra^rn from the quarry; features that wear but 
one expression of repose and lendemess, and in which the eye 
can read voluptuousness with as much rapidity and facility 
aB if written in the large capital letters of a magnificent folio 
volume. 

Society and civilization are evidently inimical to physical 
beauty ; they multiply too greatly the sentiments and feelings ; 
and as the phystognoaiy involuntarily receives and retains 
tlieir impression, it becomes complicated and altered ; it 
acquires a sort of confusion and uncertainty that destroys its 
simplicity and elegance; it is a language that contains too 
many words, and is not understood because it is too copious. 

August 37. 
At noon we set sail from Rhodes for Cyprus, and had a 
magnificent evening. 1 kept my eyea coDstantly turned 
towards Rhodes, which was at last submerged beneath the 
sea. I regret the loss of this beauteous island like that of a 
pleasant dream that we wish to reanimate; and there I should 
fix my abode, were it at a smaller distance from the living 
world, ia which destiny and duty impose on me the necessity 
of living. What delicious retreats are there on the sides of 
its high mountains, and on its verdant slopes overshadowed 
by all the Asiatic trees ! I was there shown a magnificent 
house belonging to the late pacha, surrounded by three large, 
superb gardens, watered by flowing fountains, and ornamented 
with charming hunks. The price asked was only 16,000 
piastres^ that it to say, about 4000 francs.* There was 
liappiness at a cheap nt« I 

• About £170. 
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Avgusi 27, 28, 29, 30, 31. 

The sea is fair but heavy, and there is no wind ; — Urge 
billows proceeding from the west, roll majestically under our 
stem, and for three days and nights tumble us about, some- 
times on one side, sometimes on the other. What an insop* 
portable martyrdom is continued motion without any bene- 
ficial result ! — it is like working the tread-mill in the infeinal 
regions. The fourth day we perceiye the eastern extremity of 
Cyprus ; another day passes in coasting along the island. We 
drop anchor in the port of Lamaca, only on the morning of 
the sixth day. 

Sq)iember 1, 1832. 

M. Bottu, French consul at Cyprus, has recognized tlie 
vessel in which he knew we were, and has sent one of his 
consular officers on board to invite us to come ashore to hb 
house, and to partake of an hospitality to which we can have 
no other claim than his own kindness and amiable dispositioa : 
— I accept it — ^we go on shore — excellent and cordial recep- 
tion by M. and Mme. Bottu. — MM. Perthier and Guillois, of 
the consular establishment, load us with the same kindnesses. 
— ^ We make and receive visits : — presents of coflTee and 
Cyprian wine sent by M. Mathei, one of the nobles of Cypi 
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Passed two days at Cyprus— charming rest after a long 
voyage, — attentions of most unexpected and amiable hoe- 
pi tality. This is the state of my mind at Cyprus — but tbel 
is all. This country, which has been praised as a kind of oisis 
amid the islands of the Mediterranean, exactly resembles all 
the bare, dull, naked islands of the Archipelago ; — it is tlie 
carcase of one of those enchanted isles in which antiquity had 
placed the scene of her most poetical religions worship. It 
is true that, being in haste to reach Asia, I only visited }ff my 
eyes the distant and picturesque scenery with which it is said 
this island is filled ; at my return I am to remain a montht 
and traverse at leisure the mountains of Cyprus. 
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The Ulanti is fertile in every part; oranges, olives, raisinn, 
f^iJ"* gi^P^S cotton, every thing flourishes there, even the 
HUgar-cane. Tliis island of |iri>ini^e, this fine kingdom for 
a crusading knight or a cuntpaiiion of Bonaparte's, formerly 
supported two millions of people ; there now remain licre 
only Uiirty thousand Greek inhabitants and a few Turks. 
Nothing would be easier than to obtain possession of this 
doniiiiiou ; any adventurer might, itithoiit difficulty, succeed 
with a handful of soldiers and a few millions of piastres; and 
it would bo well worth the trouble were there any chance of 
keeping it; but Europe, who needs colonics so much, sets 
herself in opposition to any one who forms them for her, and 
the jealousy of the Europeans, coming to the assistance of 
the Turks, would sow discord in the new coni^uest, and the 
»iclor would have the fate of King Theodore.* What a pity 
that this is but a beautiful dream, when a week would Euffice 
to change it into a reality. 

At tea, after departing from Cyprus, 
September 3, 1832. 
We set sail yesterday at midnight. Our Cyprian friends, 
MM. Boltu and Perthier, passed the evening with us on 
the deck of the brig, and only left us just before our depar- 
ture. We cany away the most lively feelings of gratitude for 
the sincere and friendly reception we met with from M. aud 
Mme. Bottu. How singular is the lot of the traveller! he 
scatters everywhere affections, remerabmnces, and regrets ; 
and he never quits a shore without the hope and desire of 
returning and revisiting those, of whom, a few days before, 
he was entirely ignorant. When he first ariives all is in- 
different to him, in the land which presents itself to his 
sight; but at his departure, he feels that eyes and hearts are 
following him from the shore that he sees flying far behind 
him : his own looks are fastened on it, he leaves there part of 
his own heart, and then the wind bears him towards another 
locality, where the same scenes and impression* are to be 
* Of Conk*, who died in poTerty tt London during the French ww. 
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renewed in his Gxpericnce. To travel is U)inuUiply,byarTiTBl« 
and departures, by grcctuigs and rarewells, those feelings 
whicli the events of & sedcnUiry life only give rii« to at long 
intcnnU of time; it is to experience a hundred times in a 
year, a little of nhat is felt more rarely in the ordinary course 
of life ; to know, love, and lose beings thrown by Providenea 
in our way. Departure resembles death, when it conusts in 
quitting those distant countries to which destiuy does not 
twice conduct the traveller. Travelling is passing tlirongh 
the experience of a long life in a few years, and is one oftbtt 
severest trinU that can be imposed on the heart or on the 
intellect. The philosopher, the politician, and the poet ought 
all to havo travelled much. A change ofthought is the change 
of the moral horizon. 

Sepfmier4 
On awaking we find ourselves in the open sea. We can 
no longer perceive the white coasts of the island we have left, 
nor the round top of Olympus. The sea is as smooth at e 
large lake — a dense white fog surrounds us on every side.— 
A slight, faint, irregular breeze comes from time to time to 
expire in our wide sails. — The Icadcu-coloured sun scorches 
the planks of the deck, though we arc continually waterii^ 
them to keep them cool. Every body is lying down, either 
on the span or the ri{^ing, silent aitd motionless, and with 
forehead bathed in perspiration. — ^The air is so close as to 
seem to prevent respiration — it is an actual simoom upon the 
sea. It appears as though we were breathing beforehand the 
damp and burning reverberation of the dcstfrt sands, from 
which we are yet distant forty leagues.— Thus pass the daya.' 
— One has' nut strength enough to speak; scarcely even to 
read.— Sometimes I begin to o|>cn the Bible to look for what 
it says about Lebanon, whose nearest peaks should now soon 
meet our view, and I am reading tlie history of Herod in 
Joscphui. 
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The same day. 

Same want of wind — same burning sVy. Tlic sea literally 
smolLuswUli heat, aud its lifeless waves are covered by a mist 
tli:it Is una<;itatcd by a single breath of wind. We strain our 
lycs to mark in the dim distance, the small ripples that a few 
unsteady brcczea occasion on its surface. We can see one of 
these light puffs slowly appronching the brig, and giving a 
little appearance of life to the water — it occasions a slight 
flapping among our la^c sails — tlie vessel creaks and raisea 
a little spray at the prow. Every breast is dilated, and all 
tippruach the quarter whence the breeze blows, A littla 
coolness is felt creeping over the forehead beneath the mois- 
tened locks of the hair ; then every thing returns again to its 
original calmness and intensity of heat. The very water we 
drink is warm — no person has any strength to eat. If this 
state of things were to continue long, it would be impossible 
for mankind to exist for any length of time. Fortunately we 
have but six weeks of tbese heals to fear — they end in the 
middle of October. 

Tht same erening. 
Between the hours of five and eight, n brisk wind issuing 
from thegulfof Alc.\andretta,drovcus forward several leagues 
in our progress. We ouglit now to be about lialftvay between 
Cyprus and the coasts of Syria. Perhaps at our awaking 
to-morrow we shall be within sight of the latter, 

September 5. 
As I awoke, I heard the low murmur produced by the pro- 
gress of the advancing vessel. I hastened on deck to see the 
coasts, but nothing could as yet be perceived. The frequent 
currents of these seas might have carried us far out of our 
reckoning, and we were perhaps in the latitudes of the low 
coasts of Idumea and Egypt Impatience took possessioa of 
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At two oVlocky the captain of the brig discovers the sam* 
mits of Mount Lebanon. lie calls me to show them to me, 
but I look for them in vain amid the red mist towards which 
his finger points. I can see nothing but the tronsparent fog 
raised by the heat, and higher up, some dull white strata of 
clouds. He is positive — I look again, but in vain. All the 
sailors smiling show me Lebanon — the captain cannot under* 
stand how it is I cannot see it as well as himself: — ^^ Bat 
where are you looking for it, then ?'* says he to me; '^youmre 
looking too far. Here, — nearer, over our heads ; '' and truly, 
[ tlien lifted up my eyes towards the sky and saw the white' 
and gilded crests of the Sannin hovering in the firmament 
above us. The sea mists prevented my seeing its base and 
sides, and its top alone appeared, radiant and serene in tlie 
clear blue sky. It was one of the most magnificent and 
delightful impressions that I have ever experienced in all my 
long travels. Tliat is the land to which all my thooghts aie 
at this moment tending, both as a man and as a traveller ; that 
is the sacred soil of the country to which I have come from 
such a distance to seek for the relics of primitive humanity, 
and more than all, that is the land in which I am about to 
confer repose on all that is most dear to me, my wife and 
daughter, in a delicious climate, under the shade of orange 
and palm-trees, and by the side of snow-fed torrents, on aome 
cool and verdant hill. I doubt not but that a year or two 
passed under this beauteous sky will re-establish the health 
of Julia, who, for these six months past, has occasioned me 
many mournful forebodings. I salute these mountains of 
Asia as an asylum to which she has been brought by God fer 
her cure ; — a deep and secret joy fills my heart, and I can no 
more detach my looks from Lelmnoo. 

We dine under the shade of an awning spread out oo the 
deck. — ^The breeze continues, and grows stronger as the sua 
approaches nearer to the horizon. — ^\Ve are running eveiy 
instant to the prow, to estimate the rate of the vesicrs pio^ 
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grcsa by ihe noise mndc in cleaving the waters ; — pircsently 
llie wind becomes stronger — the waves begin to froth up— 
>ve sail five knots, on an average, per bour — the sides of the 
steep mountains pierce tbroiigb the mist, and stand liks 
ai-rial promontories before us — we begin to be able to dis- 
tinguish the deep, black, valleys that fiinow their sides; 
their fonming torrents continually nppear ivhiter ; the top- 
most rocks utand out distinctly to the view ; the hills nearest 
to the sea show their rounded outlines ; and by degrees we 
fancy we can distinguish the villagcSfbutlt on the sloping decli- 
vities, unil the large monasteries, crow uing, like Gothic castlei, 
tiie summits of the cenlml mounlaina. P.vcry object that 
striken uprxi the eye, causes rapture in llie heart; — every 
body croivds upon deck; cuch points out to another near 
him some object that has escuiKd his notice: one sees the 
cedars of Lebanon as a bhick spot on the aides of a nioua- 
tain ; otiicra a« a lower on the top of the Tripoli hills ; and 
some think they can distinguish the spray of the waterfalls 
that rush over the brinks of the precipices. All wish to be 
able to reach this so-niiich -longed -for coast before night ; all 
are afraid lest, at the instant of approaching it, a fresh calm 
should lull the vessel for many long days on these wearisome 
waves, or that a contrary wind may bloiv from the land and 
drive us back into the sea of Candia. That Syrian sea, formed 
by an immense gulf, surrounded by the heights of Lebanon 
and Taurus, is extremely dangerous to navigators ; all that is 
not storm and tempest in it, is calm and current, and these 
currents inevitably draw vessels far out of their course ; and 
moreover there are no harbours on the coasts, but it is neces- 
sary to anchor in dajigcrous roads at long distances from the 
land ; an almost incessant swell continually ploughs up these 
roads and causes the anchors to come home ; and thus we 
can only feel easy and sure of our arrival when we are fairly 
snded on the shore. 

While we were making these reflections, and wavering 
between hope and fear, night closed in suddenly ; not with 
the slow and gradual interrrution of twilight, as in our ejr 
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mates, but like a curtain drawn over heaven and earth. Every 
tliin<r was eflaced and lost on the dusky sides of Lebanon, 
and we could see nothing but the stars, among which our 
masts were oscillating. Tlie wind also died away, the sea 
became calm, and we went down into our cabins in a state 
of uncertainty us to the morrow. 

I could not sleep : my mind was too deeply agitated. — I 
heard, through the ill-joined boards that parted my room 
from Julia's, the breath of my sleeping child, and my whole 
heart was concentrated in her. I thought tliat perhaps to* 
morrow night I should in my turn sleep with less anxiety 
about that precious life which I regretted having thus risked 
on the sea, and which a tempest might perhaps destroy ia 
its bloom. I mentally prayed to God to pardon my impru- 
dence, and not to punish my having confided too much in his 
goodness, and asked of him more than I had any warrant lor. 
I felt more confidence ; I said to myself. She is our visible 
nngel, protecting at once our destiirics and her own ; Heaven 
will accept of her purity and innocence as our atonemenl, 
aud will guide us forward on our journey, and back again 
for her sake. She will then have seen, at the most suitable 
time of life, at that age when all our impressions become, as 
it were, parts of ourselves, and the very elementary principles 
of our existence, — she will have seen all the most beautiful 
parts of created nature ; the recollections of her infancy will 
be drawn from the wondrous relics, and the finest specimens 
of the arts of Italy ; Athens and the Parthenon will be as 
deeply engraved on her memory as her paternal mansion ; 
the beautiful isles of the Archipelago, Mount Taurus, the 
mountain range of Lebanon, Jerusalem, the Pyramids, the 
Desert, the wandering Arabs* tents, the palm-trees of Meto* 
potamia,will all furnish materials for the recitals of her msp 
turer years. God has given her beauty, innocence, genius, and 
a heart warmed by sublime and generous sentiments ; and I 
shall have added to these celestial gifts all that lies in my 
own power to confer on her, when I have shown her the mosi 
marvellous and delightful scenes that exist upon the earth. 
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iVhat a lovely being will Blie be at twenty years of age ! all 
her life will have consisted of happiness, piety, love, and 
astonishment ! — Oh ! who shall lie found wortliy of crowning 
it with love ? I wept, and prayed with fervour and confi- 
dence; for never did a feeling strongly excite my heart 
without its tcnninating in a hymn of praise or a supplicatory 
invocatlun to Uini who is the great end of all our feelings;— i 
God ; who both producer and absorbs them all. 

As I was about to fall asleep, I licard some hurried steps 
traversing the deck, as if for some particular operation ; — I 
H as surprised ; for the silence continued unbroken for some 
lime, and the sea only yielded a slight rustling of the waves, 
which informed me ihutthc brig was still on the advance. Sooa 
I heard the rattling links of tlic anchor chain-cable slowly 
unrolling from the capstan ; and then I felt that smart blow 
that makes all the vessel quiver, when the anchor touches 
the solid bottom and becomes fast entangled in the sand or 
Ma-weed. I rose and opened my small window. We had 
arrivedf and were in the road before Bayruth : 1 perceived 
some scattered lights upon a distant coast, and heard the dogs 
barking on the shore. This was the first sound that reached 
ine from the coast of Asia, and it put joy into my heart It 
was midnight— I returned thanks to God, and fell into a 
deep and |>eacerul sleep. No one but myself had awaked, 
beneath the whole of the deck. 

SeptemberG, 1832, 
nine o'clock in the morning. 
We were opposite Baynith, formerly Bcrytus, one of the 
most populous towns of the coast of Syria, which became a 
Roman colony under Augustus, who gave it the name of Julia 
Felix. This epithet of " the Happy," was conferred on it 
OD account of the fertility of its environs, its incomparable 
climate, and its magnificent situation. The town covers a 
beaudfuUy formed bill, gently sloping towards the sea; a 
few projecting points of soil or rocks jut out into the waves, 
sod bear Turkish fortifications, which have the most pic- 
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turcsque appearance. The road is sheltered by a tongue of land 
which defends it entirely from the cast winds, and which, as 
well as the neighbouring hills, is covered with the richest 
vegetation; the silk-worm mulberry-trees are planted on 
every side, and raised stage over stage on artificial terraces ; 
the carob-trces, with their majestic cupolas of dark verdurey 
the fig, plane, orange and pomegranate-trees, with a number 
of other plants and shrubs, strangers to our climates, spread 
over all the parts of the shore that are near to the sea, the 
hanuonious veil composed of their various foliages; — farther 
ofl*, on the nearest declivities of the mountains, the olive 
forests tinge the landscape with their ashy grey verdure ;-^ 
at about a league from the town, the high mountain-chains 
of Lebanon begin to rise ; there they open their deep gorges 
where the eye is lost in the dim distance ; there they poor 
their wide torrents, which almost attain to the size of rivers ; 
there they part in different directions, some towards l^re 
and Sidon, and others towards Tripoli and Latakia, and their 
jagged tops, lost in the clouds, or whitened by the reflec- 
tion of the sun, resemble our own Alps covered with eternal 
snows. 

The landing-place of Bayruth, washed incessantly by the 
waves, and sometimes covered with spray, was filled with e 
crowd of Arabs, in all the splendour of their dazzling costume 
and arms. There might there be seen as bustling a motion as 
on the quays of our large sea-port towns ; several vessels were 
anchored near us in the road, and large boats loaded with the 
merchandise of Damascus and Bagdad were incessantly 
passing between the shore and the ships. The houses in the 
town were confusedly huddled together, the roofs of some 
serving as floors to othere ; these houses having flat roofr 
and some of them embattled parapets, their windows divided 
into many compartments, the painted wooden blinds that 
hermetically sealed them like a veil of oriental jealousy, the 
heads of the palm-trees that seemed to grow out of the 
rock, and raised themselves above the roofs, as if with the 
design of presenting a little verdure to the eyes of tbefiraielee 
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imprisoned in the harcius, — all theae-things chai-med our 
•yes, and indicated the eastern character of the country. 
Wc heard the slirilt cries of the Arabs of the desert as they 
nere quarrelhitg on the quays, and the harsh mournful 
gronniiigs of the camels who shrieked dolefully when they 
were forced to kneel down to receive their burthens. 

Absorbed in this sight, eo new and charming to our eyes, 
iTG thought not of taking possession of our new inhciilaucc. 
The French flag was meanwhile Hying at the top of a etafT 
over one of (he highest houses in the town, and seemed to 
inTJle us to go there and repose ourselves alter our long and 
laborious voyage. 

JJut we had too many people and too much luggage (for 
our ship had been loaded with all that could be possibly 
necessary during the longest voyage) to risk a disembarkation 
before having reconnoitred the country, and chosen a house, 
if there was one to be had. I lell my wife, Julia, and two of 
my friends in the brig, and put to sea in the boat on the 
eipedition of discovery. 

In a few minutes a fine smooth silvery wave cast me on the 
sand, and some bare-legged Arabs carried me in their arms 
to the entrance of a dark steep street that led to the French 
consul's house. Tlie consul himself, M. Guys, for whom L 
bad letters of introduction, and whom I had indeed seen at 
Marseilles, bad not yet arrived. In his place I found M. 
Jorelle, the consul's bead manager and French interpreter in 
Syria, a young man whose handsome and benevolent coun- 
tenance greatly prepossessed us in his favour, and whose 
kindness during our long stay in Syria completely bore out 
this first favourable impression. He offered us a part of the 
consular house for our temporary reception, and promised to 
seek for us a dwelling in the neighbourhood of the town, 
where we might take up our residence. In a few hours the 
boats of several ships, and the porters of Bayruth, under the 
superintendence of the janizaries belonging to the consulate, 
had efTected the disembarkation of our people and stores of 
all kiadi, and before night wc were all ashore, provisionally 
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Rccommodated, and loaded with attention vad kindneu bj 
M.andMme. Jorelle. How delightful amomcDtiathatwhen, 
arrived in a strange country after a long and stonny passage, 
you cast your eyes from the height of n perfumed and pleasaDt 
terrace on the element which you have at last quitted for 
some time ; on the brig nhii -h ho* brought you through the 
tempests, and which yet dances on the swell in the anchoraga ; 
on the shady and peaceful country which surrounds yon, and 
on all the scenes of life on terra jirma, which appear so 
pleitsnnt when you have been separated from them for a length 
of time. There is Gonicthing that rescmblci the feeling of 
convalescence after a long illness, in the iniprcsuons of the 
fimt hours or days that arc passed on shore after a protracted 
sea voyage; and we have enjoyed the jileasure of this feeling 
the whole evening. Mme. Jorelle, a young and handsome lady, 
a native of Aleppo, still retains the rich and noble costume of 
the Arabian females ; the turban, the embroidered vestor^ 
and the poigiiard at the girdle ; and we were nev^ivcaiy of 
admiring this inagnilicent dress, which added new lustre to 
her entirely Oriental beauty. 

\Vhru night approached, supper was served up to us in the 
European style, in a hiotk, whose large latticed windows 
opened upcm the harbour, and where the cool evening brecia 
played among the flames of the candles. I bad a case of 
French wines opened, which I added to this hospitable enteiw 
tainment, and we thus passed our first evening in convenatiott 
about the country we had left, and the one we had come to 
seek, and each question about France was replied to by asini- 
lar one about Asia. Julia was playing with the flowing tresses 
of some Arabian women and black female slaves, who bad 
come to see us; she was admiring their dresses so entirely new 
to her; while her mother was arranging the long ringlets of 
her flaxen hair, in imitation of those of the ladies of Baymth, 
and placing her shawl in the fashion of a turban on her bead. 
I have never seen any thing more charming among el) the 
female faces impressed on my memory, than the featnree of 
Jnlia thus dressed in the Aleppo turban, with the cap of chaaed 

VOL. t. q 
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golil, froui which were suspended fiiiigcs of pearls and ehniiu 
of gohleu sequins, iiitcrlwiniiig with ihe long trcs-ses of her 
hairns It flowed down over bolh her shoulders, and looking 
with that astonished expression of countcnnnce upon her 
mother and myself, and that playful smile which seemed to 
say lo us, " Ce joyful, when you see how pretty I am too ! " 
Afler having spoken a hundi-ed times about our country, 
and mcnUoiied all the names of places and persons that an 
united recollection cimld call to our minds, and after having 
made all the mutual communications that could prove interest- 
ing to each other, tlie conversation turned upon poetry ; when 
Madame Jorcllc requested mc to recite to her some pieces of 
French poetiy, and translated, herself, some fragments of the 
poetry of Aleppo. I told her tliut Nature was always more 
perfectly poetical than poets, and that she herself at that 
instant, at that time of the day, in that beautiful situation, 
dressed in that foreign costume, with her oriental pipe in her 
hand, and ber diamond -hand led poignard at her girdle, 
formed a 6ncr subject for poetry than all that lind been 
devised by imagination alone. And as she answered that it 
would be very agreeable to her to have a reminiscence of our 
journey to send to licr father in Aleppo, ir some verses made 
exprcs.-ily for herself, I retired fur a few moments, and brought 
her back titc following lines, which possess no other recom- 
mendation tjian the place in which they were written, and the 
feeling of gratitude which inspired their composition: — 

Dost ihau a^k for incensed rhymes. 

Daughter of the gkwing East ! 
Ilraulvoni flower of desert climet. 

Bulbul* seeks thy lovely breast I 

Add we perfume to tlie spice T 

Fruit to loaded, bcndiag trees t 
Splendour to the dawning> skies T 

Brillisney lo slar-tit seas? 

■ TIm name of the nightingile in iIm But 
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Such would venci be to tliM ;— 
For llieir ricliest charm am) gncs 

In thii wat'tj mirror* (ce, 
Iraa^ from thy form and foce. 

When tlte pole moon shed* her beama ' 
Througli ihy kiusk't latticed framei. 

And the cooling sea-breeze itrcanw 
0*er the moha's fragrant flames; 

When on Tadmoi's matted pearli 
Thou rcclineat : while thy lip 

Puffs the od'rou* imoky curls. 
From tlio gold lube's nnibcr tip; 

When tlie cheering gaseous wreath 
Elevates thy spirits gay. 

And ill all thy iK^lray Iwealli 

Youth and Love and Gladnesa iJay; 

Wlicn thou icU'st, with brilliant glanca 
llow the wand'ring Arab's steed 

Used to champ his InI and prance. 
Forced thy infant band to heed ; 

When tliy iv'ry brows recline 
On thy sculfiturcd elbow while; 

When the sparkling tapers shine 
From thy diamond poignard bright ; 

* Tlien there's nothing half so fair, 
1 In tlic poet's verse or mind, 

( Nothing half 10 pure and nn, 
. A* thy beauteous self we find. 



Putt arc all my youthful years, 

Vcrnul years of flow'ry love ; 
Bcauly now my bosom cheers. 

But its fires she csnnot more. 

* All (lie Eutvrn hmues hsre a luuntain and a ouiUt tiiiln, im tW 
midline of the court-yanL 
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But at ardent gay Eisteen 
■^ Alsoy a verse woulil I have lung. 
For one cloudy wreaili, iliitt's seen 
From lljy careless red lip fliing ; 

- : Of ilic shade the moon-beams ttafe 

or Ihy figure on tlie wall ; 

That tliy hcav'iily shape and face 

Mcm'ty always might reeali. 

We could not without difficulty disengage ourt^elves froiii 
tliia first view of Arabian life. At last we went, for the first 
time during three months, to rest in our beds, and to sleep 
without being afraid of the waves. A tempestuous tiind 
liowlcdovcr tliesea, and shook the walU of the lofly building 
in which we were lying, making us feel with more intense 
delight (lie value of a quiet habitation after so mnny rude 
shocks. I thouirht within myself, that Julia and her mother 
were at last sheltered, for a length of time, from all dangers, 
and i planned during my wakeful moments, the means of 
procuring them a sale and agreeable dwelling, while I might 
myself pursue the course of my journey into those regions 
with which my feet were at last in contact. 

September 7. 

I arose with the dawn, and opened the cedar shutter, which 
forms the only window of the bed-rooms in this fine climate. 
My first looks were turned towards the sea, and the spark- 
ling chain of coasts that extend in a circuit from Bayruth to 
Cape Batroun, halfway to Tripoli. 

Never did mountain scenery make such an impresiion on 
roc. Lebanon possesses a character that I have never leen 
among the Alps or the range of Taurus ; it is the mixture of 
an imposing sublimity in the peaks and outlines, with b«auty 
of detail and diversity of ct.lour ; — the mountain is as solemn 
as its name — it is the Alps under on Asiatic sky, shooting 
their aerial lops into the depths of an eternal splendour. It 
appears as tliough the sun perpetually rested upon th« goldea 
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angles of its summits, and the dazzling whiteness with which 
it clothes them is confounded with that of the snows, which 
rcinain until the middle of summer on its highest crests. The 
eye can trace the range for a length of sixteen leagues at 
least from the promontory of Saida, the ancient Sidon, to 
the neighhourhood of Latakia, where it begins to decline and 
to give place to Mount Taurus, which shoots its off-sets into 
the plain of Alexandretta. Sometimes the brandies of 
lA'hanon rise almost perpendicularly above the sea, having 
villages and large monasteries hanging on their cliffs ; some* 
times they stand back from the shore, forming large bay*, 
and leaving stripes of verdure or beaches of yellow sand 
between themselves and the waves. Some vessels are plongli* 
ing the waters of these bays, and approaching the shore in 
the various roads with which the coasts are indented. The 
waters there, are of the darkest blue, and though they are 
continually agitated, yet the billows, being large and unbroken, 
roll in huge folds over the sands, and reflect the mountain 
as perfectly as an unsullied mirror. These billows occasioa 
on every part of the coast a dull, confused, melodious mar- 
mur, which ascends as high as the shades of the vines and 
carob-trecs, and fills the fields with life and souud. On my 
left is the low coast of Bayruth, consisting of a number of 
small promontories, carpeted with verdure, and defended 
from the waves only by a border of rocks and shoals, covered 
for the most part with ancient ruins. Farther off, a range of 
hillocks of red sand, like that found in the Egyptian deserta^ 
juts out in the fonn of a csL\ye, and serves as a landmark to 
sailors ; on the top of this cape are seen the large umbrelh- 
shapod heads of a forest of Italian pines, and the eye glane- 
ing between their scattered trunks rests upon the sidea of 
another branch of I^banon, and reaches to the long promoii* 
tory that once bore Tyre — now Sour. 

Turning from the sea to the opposite side, I saw the lofty 
minarets of the mosques, like small isolated columna rising 
into the wavy blue morning atmosphere, the Moretco for* 
tresses that overlooked the town, and in whoee creviced walls 
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were eiirooled a forest of climbing plants, wild figs, and gilli- 
flowpre; tlic ovnl loopholes of the fortified wnlls, the uniform 
verdure of Ihe fields of mulberry-lrees, the acntlered flat roofs 
and white wall* of the country -ho usta and of the cottages of 
the Syrian peasantry, and lastly, over all, the rounded knolla 
of the Buyrutli hills, bearing all kinds of picturesque build- 
ings Greek and Maronite convents, together with niosques 
and hospitals and clothed with foliage and cultivation, like 
the most fertile hills of Grenoble or Chanibery. Lebanon 
still formed the back ground of all; Lebanon taking a thou- 
sand contorted forms, groups itself into gigantic masses and 
casts its deep shades, or shines with its lofty snows over all 
the scenes now within view. 

The satne day. 
I Imve been occupied the \vliole day In traversing the 
suburbs of Bayruth, and seeking a tranquil spot in which to 
establish a dwelling. I have taken five houses, which all 
form a single group, and which I shall connect by wooden 
staircases, galleries, and openings. Each house here consists 
only of an underground room, \\hich serves for a kitchen, 
and nn apartment in which the whole of the family sleep, 
however numerous. In a climate like this tbc real house 
is the flat terraced roof; — there it is that the women and 
children pass the days, and often the nights. In front of 
the bouses, among the trunksof some mulberry ur olive-trees, 
the Arab builds his fire-place with a few stones, and in the 
same spot his wife prepares his food. A straw niat is thrown 
over a stick that reaches from the wall to the branches of 
the lr<!e; and under this shelter proceeds all the domestic 
economy. The women and girls squat there all day, em- 
ployed in combing and dressing their long hair, bleaching 
their veils, weaving their silk, feeding their poultry, or play- 
ing and chatting among themselves, much in the same man- 
ner as in our villages, in the south of France, the girls 
assemble on a Sunday morning before the cottage doors. 
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The tame evemmg. 

The whole or the clay has been employed in unloading the 
' brig, and carrying from the town to our country-house the 

i higgage of all our company. Each of us will have a separate 

1 room. A large field of mulberry and orange-trees extends 

around the five united houses, and affords to each a few steps 
before his door, and a little cool shade to' assist rcspiratioo. 
I have bought some Egyptian mats and Damascus carpets, 
to serve us for beds and sofas, and 1 have met with some 
industrious and intelligent Arabian carpenters, who are already 
at work, making us doors and windows, so that this evening 
we shall go and sleep in our new habitation. 

September 8. 

Nothing can be more delightful than our awaking after 
the first night spent in our house. We have had breakiast 
served up on the largest of our roofs, and have reconnoitred 
with our eyes the whole of the surrounding country. 

Tlie house is about ten minutes* walk from the town; the 
road lies through paths overshadowed by immense aloes^ 
whose thorny fig-shaped fruit hangs down over the heads of 
passengers. It leads, by the side of some ancient arches, 
to an immense square tower, built by Fakardin, Emir of the 
Druzes, and which now serves as a post of observatioD for 
some sentries of the army of Ibrahim Pacha, who keep a look- 
out over all the country. Afterwards, you squeete between 
the trunks of some mulberry-trees, and then you arrive at a 
group of low houses, hidden among foliage, and flanked by a 
wood of orange and lemon-trees. These houses are Irregularly 
built, and the middle one rises gently above the rest like a 

I square pyramidal tower. The roofs of all these cottages cooh 

municate with each other by wooden steps, and thus form a 
duelling sufficiently commodious for inhabitants who have 
just passed so long a time in the hold of a merchant vesseL 

j The sea runs inland to within a few hundred paces' distanca 

from us, and when seen from hence, over the green tops of 
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tile lemon and aloc-trces, it rcsemblca a fine inland lake, or 
a large river, of which only a small part can be seen. Some 
Arab vessels ore there at anchor, and osciltntc gently on its 
imperceiitible undulations. If we ascend upon the highest 
roof, this line take changes into an immense gulf, closed on 
one side by the Moorish looking castle of Dayruth, and on 
the other by tlie huge dnrk walla formed by the range of 
mountaius that stretch towards Tripoli. But in front of us 
the vie«' becomes more extensive ; it begins by traversing a 
plain, consisting of admirably cultivated fields, thickly planted 
with trees that entirely conceal the soil, and strewn here and 
there with houses similar to our own, which raise their roofs 
like white sails over an ocean of foliage ; then it again narrows 
beside a long low hill, on the lop of which a Greek convent 
Bhnivs itK white walls and blue cupolas, overlooked by some 
mubrella-shapcd heads of pine-trees. The hill descends by 
a succession of platforms supporlcd by stone walls, which 
bear forests of olive and mulberry -trees. The sea washes the 
lowest of these platforms, and afterwards again departs 
farther off, and a second and more distant plain dcvelopcs 
itself, which is hollowed out to fonn the bed of a river that 
meanders a long while among the woods of holm-oaks, and 
falls into the gulf, tinging its waters yellow all around the 
coasts. This plain is tcrmin.-ttcd only by the golden sides of 
the mountains. 'Diese mountains do not rise at a single 
ascent ; they begin by enormous hills, resembling large block*, 
some round and others almost square; a small quantity ol 
vegetation covers their tops, and each of them bears either a 
monastery or a village, which reflects the sun's rays and 
attracts the attention. Tlic fractured portions of the hilh 
gleam like gold; they are prccipicesof a yellowish sandstone, 
broken by the eartliqunkesi, each particle of which sparkles 
with reflected light. Above these nearer hillocks the ascend- 
ing heights of Lebanon become larger; there are plaini 
there of one or two leagues in extent, uneven, hollow, fur- 
rowed, and traversed by ravines, by deep water-courses, and b> 
dark defdes, in which the sight is lost. Beyond these plaint 
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the lofly mountains begin to rise almost perpendicularly ; still 
there are seen the dark blotches of cedar and pine foliage %vliich 
adoni them, and some almost inaccessible monasteries or 
unfrequented villages that seem to be suspended from their 
precipices. On the sharpest peak of this range some tremi 
appear of a gigantic stature, resembling some scattered 
locks of hair on a bald head. Its uneven and indented tops 
may be distinguished fiou) hence, resembling the battlements 
on the ramparts of a citadel. Lastly, behind all tlicse ranges 
rises the real Lebanon ; the great distance renders it impos* 
sible to discover whether its slopes are steep or gradumly 
whether they arc naked or clothed with vegetation. Its sides 
arc confounded in the transparent atmosphere with the air, of 
which they seem to form a part, and nothing is seen but the 
ambient reverberation of the surrounding sun-light, and their 
fiery-coloured crests undistinguishablc from the purple morn* 
ing clouds, and hovering like inaccessible islands in the aerial 
waves. 

When our looks again descend from this sublime mountain 
horizon, nothing is found for the eye to rest on, but the 
majestic clumps of palm-trees planted at intervals in the 
country, near the Arabs* houses ; the undulating verdure of 
the larch pines scattered in small bunches in the plain or oa 
the faces of the hills ; or the hedges formed of nopal or other 
' gramineous plants, whose heavy leaves fall like stone orna- 

ments on the small breast-high walls that support the 
terraces. Tliese walls themselves are so covered with lichea 
blossoms, ground-ivy, wild vines, bulbous plants bearinff 
J flowers of every hue, and grape-clusters of every form, tliat it 

I is impossible to distinguish the stones of which they ate 

^ built, and they appear only as nimparts of foliage and flowers. 

I Finally, close to us, and immediately beneath our eyes, two 

^ or three houses similar to our own, partly hidden by the 

. round heads of the oran^e-trecs, covered with flowers and 

^ fruit, present those animated and picturesque scenes which 

1 confer life and cheerfulness on every landscape* Some 

Anihs are sitting smoking upon mats on their tops; some 
VOL. I. a 
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n-omcn are leaning out of llie windows to gaze at us, and 
hiding ihemseWos when they sec tliat wc look at them. 
Just under our own parapet, tno Arab ramilie?, fathers, 
brothers, wves, and children, arc taking their meals under 
the ftliade of a small plane-tree, on the thresholds of their 
houses, and a few steps olf, under another tree, ttvo young 
Syrian girU, of incomparable beauty, are dressing themselves 
in the open air, and adorning their hair with red and yellow 
floweia. One of them has hair so long and flowing that it 
entirely covers her person, as the branches of a weeping 
willow envelope its trunk on every side, and it is only when 
she shakes her waving tresses that her beautiful forehead, 
and her eyes sparkling with native cheerfulness, appear for 
an instant through this natural veil. She seems to enjoy 
our admiration ; — lUirow her a handful of gka::is or small 
gold coins, with which the Syrian females make necklaces 
and bracelets by stringing them on twisted silk; she claps 
Iier hands and lif^s tticm above her head to thank me for 
tbem, and goes into her tow chamber to shuw them to her 
mother and sister. 

September 12. 
Habib fiarbam, a Syrian Greek, settled at Bayruth, whose 
house is near our own, serves us as a dragoman, that is to 
say, an interpreter. Having been for twenty years in the 
service of different French consuls, he speaks French and 
Italian, and is one of the most obliging and intelligent men 
that 1 have ever met with in my travels : without his assist- 
ance, and that of M. Jorelle, we should have had immense 
difiiculty in completing our Syrian establishment; he has 
obtained us several menials, some Greeks and olhers Arabs. 
I have at first bought six Arabian horses of the second best 
quality, and placed them after the manner of the natives, in 
the full sunshine, in a field before the door, with their legs 
encircled by iron rings, and fastened to a Plake driven into 
the ground. I have bad a tent pitched near the horses for 
the sals or Arabian grooms. These men appear mild and 
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intelligent ; — as to the animals, they knew us after two days* 
^ time, and now scent us like dogs. Habib Barbara intio- 

I duced us to his wife, and also to his daughter, whom he it 

! about to give in marriage in a few days : he has inrited us 

I to the nuptials, and being anxious to see a Syrian wedding, 

I I have accepted the invitation, and Julia has prepared her 

I presents for the bride. I have given her for the purpose a 

I small gold watch, out of some that I had provided for similar 

occasions, and she has herself added a small string of pearle. 
] We ride out to view the neighbour\)ood of Bayruth; — 

most superb Arabian horse of Mme. Jorelle; — blue velvet 
trappings mounted with silver ; — ^breastplate formed of em- 
bossed scales of the same metal, falling in festoons and 
rattling against the chest of the fmc creature ; — M. Jorelle 
has sold me one of his horses for my wife, and I have ordered 
fourteen sets of Arabian saddles and bridles to be made. 

At about half a league from the eastern side of the town, 
the Emir Fakardin planted a forest of umbrella pines, on n 
sandy flat that extends between the sea and the plain of 
Bagdhad (a pretty Arabian town situated at the base of 
Lebanon). It is said that he planted it to oppose a barrier 
to the encroachments of the huge hills of red sand, that rise 
at a little distance, and threaten to overwhelm Bayruth and 
] all its rich plantations. The forest has now become very fine ; 

the trunks of the trees rise to a height of sixty or eighty feet 
before branching out, and their large immovable boughs 
come in contact with each other, and cover an immense space 
of ground with their shade ; sandy paths whid amid the 
trunks and present a fine soft soil to the horses* tiead. The 
rest of the area is covered with a light carpet of grass varie- 
gated by flowers of a brilliant scarlet ; and the bulbs of the 
wild hyacinths are so large that they do not break even 
under the hon^c-shoes. Through the avenues formed by 
the trees, are seen on the one side, the white and red hillocke 
of blown sand that intercept the view of the sea, and on the 
other, the plain of Bagdhad, and the course of a river thmogh 
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it — the corner of a bay go much circumscribed by the inter- 
vention of the trees as to appear like n small lake — twelve or 
fineen Arab Tillages situated on the neare.^t dccHvitiea of 
Lebanon — and lastly the niassea of Lebanon itself, nhich 
constitute the ground-work of this beautiful scene. The 
light is so clear, and the air so pure, that' the forms of the 
cedars and carob-trces on the mountains may be distinctly 
perceived at altitudes of several leagues; a? well as the 
large eagles hovering, without any apparent agitation of their 
wings, in the ethereal abyss. This grove of pines is certainly 
Uie most magnificent spot I have ever seen in my life :. the 
flky — the snow-capped mountains — the blue horizon ol 
die sen, and the gloomy red one of the sandy desert — the 
winding course of the river — ^'the isolated heads of tlie 
cypress-trees — the dispersed clumps of palm-trees in the 
fields — the elegant aspect of the cottages covered with 
vines and orange-trees hanging over their roofs — the stern 
character of the lofty Maronite monasteries which form broad 
patches of light and shade on the furrowed sides of Lebanon 
— the caravans of camels, loaded with merchandise from 
Damascus, passing silently among the trees — companies of 
the poor Jews mounted on asses, and holding two children 
on each arm — women on horseback, covered with white 
veils, and advancing to the sound of pipe and tabor, sur- 
rounded by a croud of children, clothed in red stufTs em- 
broidered with gold, and dancing before their horses — Arabian 
horsemen running the dgerid around us on steeds, whose 
manes literally sweep the sand — Turks sitting before a 
cofTec-house, built among the foliage, and either smoking 
their pipes or saying their prayers — a little farther off, inter- 
minable hills of desert sand, tinged with gold by the rays of 
the evening sun, where the wind miscs clouds of fiery dust 
— lastly the dull roaring of the sea mingling with the melo- 
dious sound of the wind among the foliage of the trees, and 
with the songs of thousands of strange birds — all these offer 
to the eye and mind the most sublime and pleasant, and at 
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the same time, the most melancholy mixture of associations 
that has ever entranced my spirit ; — it is the realization of 
my dreams, and there will I return every day. 

September 16. 

We have spent all the intervening days in the pleasure of the 
acquaintance we have had to cultivate with men, manners^ 

* and scenes, and in the amusing details of a domestic estn- 

blishment in the midst of a country entirely new to us. Our 
five houses are now become, by the assistance of oar friends 

I and of some Arabian workmen, a sort of Italian Tillmy ra* 

sembling those which we formerly inhabited, with so mnch 
pleasure, in the mountains of Lucca or on the coasts of L^* 
horn. Each of us has a separate apartment, and a hall, befom 
which extends a terrace adorned with flowers, is the centre 
of union. We have there placed some divans, and have 
arranged upon shelves the library belonging to our vessel ; 

I my wife and Julia have painted the walls in fresco, and have 

spread upon a cedar table their books and work-boxes, and 
all those little objects of feminine pursuits, which in London 
and Paris adorn the marble or mahogany tables. There we 
assemble during the scorching hours of day (for in the 
evening our room is in the open air upon the roof itself), and 
there we receive the visits of all the Europeans, whom the 
trade with Damascus, with which Bayruth is the mediam of 
communication, causes to settle in this fine country. 

Tlie Egyptian governor under Ibrahim Pacha has come to 
offer us his protection and services during our stay, and alto 
in the expeditions we are about to attempt. I have enter- 
tained him at dinner to-day ; — he is a man who would hj 
no means disgrace any circle of society. Having been an 
old soldier of the pacha of Egypt, he entertains towards his 
master, and more especially towards Ibrahim personally, that 
^ blind devotion and confidence in his fortune, which I re* 

I collect having observed in the Emperor's generals : hot tUa 

Turkish devotion has something in it more affecting and 
noble, because it depends upon religious feeling and nol vpoa 
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personal interest. Ibrahim Pacha is the personification 
Fate, and even of Allah himselT to his oHiccrs, while Nap 
Icon was only that of Ambition and Glory to his. T 
governor drank champagne with much pleasure, and a 
commoilated himself to our European customs with aa mui 
ease as if he had never known any other. Pipes and coflt 
taken at dlfTcrent intervals, Klled up the afternoon. I ga 
him II letter for Ibrahint Pacha, in which I informed him 
the arrival of an European traveller in (he country subdued I 
his arms, and requested of him that protection which migl 
he expected from a man who combated for the cause 
European civilization. Ibrahim passed this place a sho 
time since with his army, and is now in the desert near 
Horns, a large town between Aleppo and Damascus, t 
has Icll a few troops in Syria; and the principal towns, su( 
us Bayruth, Satda, JalTa, Acre, and Tripoli, are occupied I 
them in conjunction with llie soldiers of the Emir Bcacliir, < 
the Great Prince of the Driizes, who reiyns over Lebano 
This prince has not resisted Ibrahim; he abandoned thecau^ 
of the Turks, in appearance at least, after the capture of S 
Jeon d'Acre by Ibrahim, and mingled his troops with thos 
of the pacha. If Ibrahim should be beaten at Honis, tl 
Euiir Bcschir could cut otT his retreat, and annihilate tt 
remains of the Egyptians. Tliis prince, who is skilful an 
warlike, has reigned for forty years over the mountains i 
Lebanon ; he has united into one nation, tlie Druzes, Aletuali 
Maronitcs, Syrians, and Arabians who live under his di 
minion; he has sons, warlike aa himself, whom he sends I 
govern the towns that Ibrahim intrusts to him ; and one < 
them is now encamped with five or six hundred Arabia 
cavalry, at about a quarter of a mile from hence, in the plai 
adjoining Lebanon ; we shall in all probability see him; h 
has sent us his compliments. 

An Arjb was relating to me to-day the entry of Ibrahh 
into the town of Bayiuth, At some distance from the gati 
u he was passing through a hollow way, whose sides n-ei 
covered by the inlei-twining roots of climbing plants, on euoi 
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mous serpent came out of the bushes, and slowly adTaneed, 
creeping on the sand, under the feet of Ibrahim's horse; the 
animal, being frightened, reared up, and some slaves who 
followed the pacha on foot, sprang forward to destroy the 
serpent ; but Ibrahim stopped them by a gesture, and, draw- 
ing his sabre, cut off the reptile's head as it rose up beforo 
him, and trampled its body under his horse's feet; the crowd 
shouted applause, and Ibrahim, with a smile on his lips, coih 
tinned his course, greatly delighted by this event, which, 
among the Arabs, is a sure omen of victory. These people 
never witness any event in life, or any natural phenomenon, 
without attaching to it some moral and prophetical meaning. 
Is not this a confused recollection of that primeval and 
more perfect language, in which all nature was explained by 
its own self; or is it a too lively stretch of imagination, 
which seeks for mutual relations, which it is not given to man 
to apprehend ? I cannot be positive ; but I am rather inclined 
to adopt the former interpretation ; — the instincts of human 
nature are not without cause, motive, and object; the instinct 
of divination has harassed every age and people, mora 
especially the more ancient ; divination, therefore, either might 
or should have existed ; but it is a language, the key to 
which must have been lost by man, when he left that superior 
state, that Eden of which all nations retain a confused 
tradition. Before that event, nature doubtless spoke to his 
spirit in louder and clearer accents, and mankind understood 
; the relations concealed beneath all natural events ; and the 

I connected links of these might conduct them to the percep- 

\ tion of future truths and events ; for the present is always the 

generative and infallible embryo of the future, and all that 
is necessary is to perceive and underatand it 



September 17, 

The same kind of life still continues^ the whole day has 

been passed in pacing and receiving visits, both with Armbe 

and Franks, and in traversing the delightful neighboorbood 

around our retreaL We have experienced as much politeness 
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as Giibslantiat kindness from the European consuls in Syria, 
all of whom the war has caused to nsscmble at Bayrutb. 
The Saiilinian consul, M. Bianco, the Austiinn, M. Laurella, 
and the British consuls, Messieurs Farren and Abost, have 
ijuickly put us in communication with all the Arabs who will 
be of service in assisting us in onr projected travels into the 
interior. Some of lliesc gentlemen have dwelt for many 
years in Syria, and are in conuexioa with Arabian families ol 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Jerusalem, who are in like mannci 
conucctcd with the principal scheiks of the Arabs of the 
deserts we shall have to pass through. We have thus formed 
beforehand a chain of recommendations, connexions, and 
hospitality, on diflcrcnt lines of road, which will conduct us 
as far as Bagdad. 

M. Jorclle has procured me an excellent dragoman or 
interpreter, in the person of M. Mnzoyer, a youn^ man of 
French extraction, but who, having been born and brought 
lip ill Syria, is well versed both in the classic language and 
in the different dialects of the countries we shall traverse. 
He was introduced to-duy into my bouse, and I have intrusted 
to him the government of all the Arabian part of my esta- 
blishment. That portion consists of a cook from Aleppo, named 
Aboulias; a young Syrian, a native of these parts, named 
Elias, who, having already been in the service of several 
consuls, understands a little French and Italian; a young 
Syrian girl who speaks French too, and will serve as inter- 
pretcEs to the ladies; and lastly, five or six grooms, Greeks, 
Ar.ibft, and Syrians from difTerent parts of the country, who 
are to look after our hordes, pitch our tents, and serve as 
guards during our travels. 

The history of our Arabian cook is too singular not to pre- 
serve a recollection of it. He wa« formerly a young and 
intelligent Christian, and had established at Aleppo a small 
trade in the country-stulf-i, which he went and sold, himself, 
mounted on an ass, among the wandering Arabs, who came 
and encamped in the winter in the plains abo^it Antioch. His 
trade prospered, but the fact of hit being an " infidel" 
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occasioned him some molestation, and he deemed it advisable 
to enter into partnership witli a Mahonietun Arab of Aleppo. 
His trade went on still better, and Aboiilias found hiraselfy 
at the end of a few years, one of the most respectable mer- 
chants in the country. But he became enamoured of a yoang 
Greek-Syrian, and her friends would not consent to their 
union except on condition of his quitting Aleppo and coming 
to settle in the neighbourhood of Saida, where they dwclL 
(t was necessary to realize his fortune, and a quarrel arose 
Letween the two partners as to the division of the riches tliey 
Iiad acquired together. The Mahometan Arab laid a snare 
lor poor Aboulias ; he concealed some secret witnesses iii a 
place, where they heard him, in a dispute with his partner, 
hliispheme Mahomet, which is a capital crime in an infidel. 
Aboulias wa^ brought before the pacha, and condemned Co 
be hung. This sentence was carried into efTect, but tlie cord 
broke, and the wretched Aboulias fell down at the foot of the 
gallows, and was left for dead on Uie place of execution. 
However, the relations of his beautiful bride, having ob- 
tained leave from the pacha to have his body and bury it after 
their own fashion, took him into their house, and perceiving 
that lie gave signs of life, they resuscitated him, hid him in 
a cave during several days, and interred an empty cofRn to 
avoid giving rise to any suspicion with the Turks. But 
these last got some scent of the trick, and Aboulias was 
again arrested as he was escaping by night out of the gates 
of the city. Being again brought to the pacha, he related 
how he had been saved independently of any will of his own. 
Tlie pacha, afler lighting on a text of the Koran fsTourable to 
the accused, gave him the choice of either being hung a second 
time, or turning Turk. Aboulias preferred this last altemaUve^ 
and for some time professed Islamism. ^Vhen his affair was 
forgotten, and his conversion pretty well conBrmed, he found 
means of escaping from Aleppo, and embarked for the isle of 
Cyprus, whore he again turrcd Christian. He married the wo- 
man he loved, placed himself under French protection, and could 
then safely re-appear in Syria, where he resumed hb pedlai^s 
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trade among the Druzes, Mnronites, nnd Arabs. This is j 
the inan we wanted to travel with in these parts. His culin 
talents consist in making a fire in the open uir, with tho 
shrubti or dried camels' dung, suspending a copper kettle 
two crossed sticks, and boiling rice and fowls or pieces 
mutloii in it : be also heals round pebbles in the fire, i 
when they are atmosi red hot, he spreads over them a ci 
that he has kneaded oat ot barley flour, and this forms 
bread, 

September 19 
To-day, my wife and Juha have been invited by the v 
and daughter of an Arab chief to pass the day at the ba 
this is the amusement of the Oriental females among th< 
selves. A bathing is announced a fortnight hefore, like a I 
is in Europe. The following description of this cntcrtainm 
was related to «s by my wife this evening: — 

The bathing-rooms are public places which men are ) 
bidden to approach until a certain hour every day, in on 
to reserve ihcm for the females ; and for the whole day w) 
there is to be a bath for a bride, as in the present instan 
The rooms are dimly lighted by sm:ill cupolas of pain 
glass; they ore pavedwilh marble of diflorent colours, dispo! 
in compartments, and wrought with a great deal of ingeiiuil 
the walls are also covered with marble, either arranged 
mosaic work, or sculptured into Morcsco palisades and mou 
ings. These rooms are regulated as to temperature, the fi 
being of the same heat as the external atmosphere, them 
warmer, and the others successively hotter until the I: 
where the vapour of the almost boiling water rises from < 
basins and fills the air with its stifling heat. Generally, ih 
is no reservoir hollowed out in the midst of the apartmeni 
there ore only a number of jets, which, constantly pouri 
water od the marble pavement, keep it immersed to abt 
the depth of half an inch ; the water then runs off by sm 
gutters, and is incessantly renewed. What is called " balhir 
in the East docs not consist in a complete immersion, but 
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a continual aspersion of fluid more or less highly heated, and 
in the application of vapnour to the skin. 

Two hundred females of the town and neighbourhood were 
to-day invited to the bath, and among the number seTeiml 
young European ladies. Each came there enveloped id a 
large sheet of white linen, with which the elegant dresses of 
the ladies are entirely covered when they go out All were 
accompanied cither by black slaves or free servants. As they 
arrived they collected into groups, and sat down on mats and 
cushions prepared for them in the first ante-room, while thdr 
attendants took off the sheet that covered them, and they 
appeared in all the rich and picturesque magnificence of their 
dresses and jewels. 

Their costumes are very varied in the colour of the materiahi 
and the number and brilliancy of the gems, but their different 
garments are of a very ugly shape. These garments consist 
of large full trousers, of fi<;ured satin, bound round the girdle 
by a sash of scarlet silk, and fastened above the ankle by 
gold or silver bracelets ; a gown, embroidered with gold, open 
before and tied beneath the bosom, which it leaves uncovered ; 
the sleeves are drawn tight under the arm-pits, and are then 
open from the elbow to the wrist ; they thus expose achefflise, 
of silk gauze, which also covers the breast. They wear over 
this gown a velvet vest of some brilliant colour, trimmed with 
sable or ermine, and laced with gold up all the seams; the 
sleeves of this are open like the others. The hair is parted 
on the top of the head, one portion of it falls back on the 
neck, the rest is plaited into braids that reach down to the 
feet, accompanied by braids of black silk that imitate the 
natural tresses. Small gold or silver tassels hang at the ends 
of these tresses, and by their weight keep them close to the 
figure. The ladies' heads are, besides, strewn with chains of 
pearls, strings of gold sequins, and natural flowers, all mingled 
and scattered with incredible profusion. It is as though a 
cabinet of blossoms and gems had been carelessly emptied over 
their perfumed and shining locks. This barbaric magnifioenoe 
has the most picturesque effect on young girls of fifteen 
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or twenty. Some ivear on the top of the head, besides all 
this, a skull cap of embossed gold, in the shiipe of a reversed 
[ca-cup, in the midst of which is a golden boss that bears a 
pi time of pearls flowing down over the back part of the head. 
Tlie legs are bare, and the feet are shod with yellow morocco 
slippers, which are dragged along when they walk. The 
arms are covered with bracelets of gold, silver, and pearls, 
and the neck with several necklaces, which form a mat of 
gold or pearls on the uncovered bosom. 

When all the ladies were assembled, a wild strain of music 
was heani ; women, who had the upper part of their bodies 
clothed only in red gauze, were uttering slmll and dismal 
screams, and playing on the pipe and tabor: this music 
lasted the whole day, and gave to this scene of enjoyment and 
pleasure, a character of tumult and frenzy that was perfectly 
barbarous. 

When the bride appeared (accompanied by her mothcrand 
young friends, and so magnihcently apparelled that her arms, 
neck, bosom, and hair were entirely hidden by a waving veil of 
flowers, gold, and pearls), the bathing women seized her and 
stripped her piecemeal of all her clothes; during this time 
uU the other ladies were undressed by their own slaves, and 
then began the different ceremonies of the bath. They passed, 
still accompanied by the notes of the same music, out of one 
room into another; they took the vapour baths; then the 
baths of ablution j then they had perfumed and soapy waters 
poured over them ; and then, after all, the sports began, and 
all these females acted, with difTcrcnt cries and gestures, the 
same games as a crowd of school-boys do when tliey are 
brought out to swim in a river; splashing about, ducking 
their heads, and throwing the water over their persons ; and 
the music resounded louder and wilder whenever one of 
these childish tricks excited the noisy laughter of the yonng 
Arabian girls. At last they tell the bath ; the slaves and 
attendants again tressed up the moist hair of their mistresses, 
fastened their necklaces and bracelets, drew on their silk 
gnnus and velvet vests, spread mats and cushions in some 
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rooms whose floors had been dried, and took from their baskets 
and silken reticules, the refreshments brought for the coII«» 
tion. These consisted of pastry and sweetmeats of eveiy 
kind, in which the Turks and Arabs greatly excel ; of orange- 
flower sherbet, and all those iced drinks which the inhabi* 
tants of the East make use of at every hour of the day. 
Pipes with Oriental appendages were brought for the mon 
elderly ladies, and a cloud of odoriferous smoke soon filled 
and darkened the air. Cofiee, served up in small caps 
enclosed in little baskets of gold and silver wire, circulated 
incessantly, and conversation became more animated ; after- 
wards came the dancing women, who performed Egyptian 
dances and monotonous Arabian evolutions, in accordance 
with the notes of the same music as before. The whole of 
the day thus passed away, and it was only at nightfall that 
the train of females reconducted the young bride to her 
mother's house. Tliis ceremony of bathing generally lakes 
place a few days before marriage. 

SepiemlerTO. 

Our domestic establishment being completed, I am busy 
in organizing my travelling train, for an expedition into the 
interior of Syria and Palestine. I have bought fourteen 
Arabian horses, some from Lebanon and others from Aleppo 
and the desert, and have had saddles and bridles made efter 
the fashion of the country, richly ornamented with silken 
fringes and gold and silver wire. The respect paid by Ibe 
Arabs is in proportion to the magnificence displayed; and it is 
necessary to dazzle them, in order to strike their imaginations 
and to travel in perfect security among their tribes; thave 
had our weapons put in order, and have bought some that 
are more splendid, to arm our Carvas. These Carvaa era 
Turks who have replaced the janizaries, whom the Porte 
used to grant to ambassadors or travellers whom they wished 
to protect; they are at once soldiers and police, and mm 
nearly analogous to the gendarmerie of the European states. 
Every consul has one or two attached to his person ; lliey 
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attend him on horseback, they announce his approach ia the 
towns lie has to pass through, they act as the forerunners of 
the scheik, pacha, or governor, they clear out and prepare 
for them that house in the town or village which it has pleased 
them to fix upon, and they protect by their presence and 
authority all the caravan to which they are attached ; they 
are clothed in dresses more or less splendid, according to the 
luxury or consequence of the person who employs them. 
Ambassadors or European consuls arc the only foreigners who 
are permitted to have them, but, thanks to the politeness of 
M. Jorclle and the kindness of the Egyptian governor of 
Bayruth, I had several allowed to me. I shall leave some of 
them at the hou^e for the service of my wife and Julia, and 
for their safety when tbcy go out, and I shall take with me 
the youngest, bravest, and most intelligent, to march as the 
vanguard of our detachment. These men are mild, docile, 
and attentive, and require scarcely anything but splendid 
arms, fine horses, and rich dresses; they live in the same 
way as all my other Arabs, on barley cakes and fruit; they 
sleep in the open air, under the mulberry- trees in the gardens, 
or in a tent that I have had pitched for them near the horses. 
The Sardinian consul, M. Bianco, (whom we see almost every 
day, like a friend of many years' standing,) has assisted us in 
all those domestic arrangements which will prevent my fears 
for my wife and child during my absence, and which will 
also contribute to our oivn safety while on the road ; — 1 have 
bought some tents, and he has also lent me the handsomest 
of bis own. 

September 22. 
The stifling heats of September have delayed our depai^ 
ture some time. We pass the days in paying and receiving 
visits, with all our neighbours, Greeks, Arabs, and Maro- 
nites ; and in forming such connexions as may render our stay 
pleasant We could in no part of Europe meet with more 
benevolence and hospltahty than are lavished upon us here. 
These people ore accustomed only to see such Europeans 
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arrive in their country as are engaged in tradci and the whole 
or whose aims and connexions have an interested purpose; 
they cannot at first understand that any one should come to 
dwell and travel among them merely to admire their beautiful 
natural scenery and ruined monuments; they begin by sos- 
I pecting the traveller's motives, and as their traditions cause 

them to believe that treasures are buried in every ruin, they 
also think that we have the secret of disinterring them, end 
that this is the object of all our trouble and expense ; bat 
when they are once convinced that we do not travel with 
that intention, but only come to admire the handiwork of 
the Deity, in one of the finest countries in the world, to 
study manners and customs, and to see and love the inha- 
bitants ; when presents are oflcred them without any other 
return being asked for than their friendship ; when there is, 
as with us» a physician and a medicine-chest, and prescrip- 
tions, advice, and medicines are distributed to them ; when 
they perceive that the newly arrived stranger is entertained 
and held in consideration by the other Franks, and that he 
has a good vessel to carry him at his pleasure from one port 
to another, which is not concerned in any commercial enter- 
prise, their minds are impressed with an idea of power, greet* 
ncss, and disinterestedness, which overturns all their pre- 
conceived notions, and they pass rapidly from mistrust to 
admiration, and from admiration to devoted attachment. 

Such is their disposition towards us; our courtyiid is 
constantly filled with Arabs from the mountains, Maronite 
monks, scheiks of the Druzes, women, children, and invalids, 
who have already come fifteen or twenty leagues to see ns, 
to ask for our advice, and to offer us their hospitality if we 
should at any time pass through their parts; and almost ell 
of them cause their visit to be preceded by presents of wine 
or of the country fruits. We receive them in good part, we 
let them partake of coffee, smoke their pipes, and drink iced 
sherbet; and I give them in return for their gifts, some 
presents of European cloths, arms, a watch, or small jewels 
of little value, of which I have brought a large quantity with 
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ine. They return home charmed with their receptioD, an 
spread far and wide the Tame of the Emir Frangi, or " Prin( 
of the Franks," as 1 have been named by tliem ; this is m 
only appellation in the nt^ighbourhood of Bayruth, and eve 
in the town itself; and as this reputation may he of grei 
utility to us in our adrcnLurous expeditions into differer 
regions, M. Jorelle and the European consuls have had th 
kindness not to undeceive them, but to let the humble poi 
pass off for a mighty man of power in Europe. 

It may be easily imagined with what r.ipidity the new 
flies from mouth to mouth throughout Arabia. !t is ahead 
known at Damascus, Aleppo, Lalakia, Sa'ida, and Jerusalen 
that a stranger is arrived, and that he is about to travcrs 
these regions. In a country ivliere there is but little excite 
mcnt, cither in the mordl or physical world, the smalleE 
nnuBual event becomes immediately the subject of ever 
conversation; it circulates with all the rapidity of verb; 
communicLition from one tribe to another; the sensitive an 
elevated imaginations of the Arabs magnify and colour th 
whole; and thus in a fortnight a glorious renown is sprea 
to a distance of a hundred leagues. This disposition of th 
country, which Lady Stanhope formerly experienced in cii 
cumstances very nearly resembling our own, ia too favourabl 
towards us to allow us to complain of it. We let them d 
and say what they please; and I accept, without any oflbi 
at undeceiving them, the imaginary titles, riches, and virtue 
with which Arabian imagination has endowed me, to la 
them down again humbly at some future time, when I sha 
return to the just dimensions of my native mediocrity. 

FaUardin't Totcer, September 27, 
We have passed the whole day at the wedding of tli 
young Greek-Syrian lady. The ceremony began by a Ion 
procession of Greek, Arabian, and Syrian women, who hav 
come (some on horseback, others on foot) through the avenue 
of aloe and mulberry-trees, to assist the bride through th. 
fatiguing day. For several days and nights past, a certai 
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number of these women have never quitted the house of 
Habib, or led off their cries, songs, and long, shrill screams, 
resembling the shouts of the vintagers and haymakers on tha 
coasts of France during harvest time. Tliese noises, moan* 
in^, and united laughing and tears, must have prevented the 
bride from sleeping fur several nights before the inarri^;e» 
The old men and young people belonging to th^ bridegroom's 
family do the same on their part, and allow him scarcely any 
rot for a week previous. We cannot understand what are 
the reasons for this custom. 

On our being introduced into the gardens belonging to 
Ilabib's house, the ladies were taken into the interior of the 
divans, to make their compliments to the young girl, to 
admire her dress, and to view the ceremonies. As for us men, 
they led us in the court, or invited us to enter an inferior 
divan. Tliere, a tabic was set out after the European 
fashion, loaded with abinidancc of preserved fruit, cakes of 
sugar and honey, liquors and sherbets, and, during the whole 
evening, this refreshment was renewed as fast as it was con- 
sumed by the numerous guests. By an exception to the 
general rule, I succeeded in getting into the women's divan, 
at the mouient when the Greek archbishop was bcstowii^ 
the nuptial benediction. The young girl was standing beside 
her betrothed husband, covered from head to foot in a veil of 
scarlet gauze embroidered with gold. The priest lifted the 
veil for an instant, and the young man then had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, for the first time, the woman to whom he 
had united his future life. She was admirably beautiful ;-— 
the paleness spread by emotion and fatigue over her cheeks, 
and which was still more heightened by the deep hue of her 
scarlet veil — the innumerable ornaments of gold, silver, pearls, 
and diamonds, with which she was covered, and the long 
tresses of her black hair flowing around her person, — her 
eye-Iashcs, which were painted black, as well as her eye- 
brows and the edges of her eyes, — her hands, which had tha 
extremities of the fingers and the nails tinged red with 
henna, and were painted in compartments and Monaco 
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designs ; — ;tll these confeiTed on her enchanting beauty i 
character of novelty and solemnity in our view, with whict 
we were exceedingly struck. Her husband scarcely had tim* 
to look at her; he appeared overcome himself, and ready U 
drop under the weight of the fatigue and wakefulness witi: 
which these strange customs exhaust the strength of even 
love itself. The bishop took from the hands of one of hii 
priests a crown formed of natural flowers, and placed it on 
the young woman's head ; then took it olf, put it on the young 
man's brows, took it off again, and replaced it on the bride'e 
veiled forehead; and thus passed it several liniesfroni one head 
to the other. Tlien in a similar manner he transferred rings 
an equal number of limes from the fingers of the one to those 
of the otUer. Tlicy afterwards broke the same piece ol 
bread, and drank the consecrated wine out of the same cup j 
after which they took the bride into apartments where onlj 
the women might follow her, that she might again change 
her dress. The father and friends of the husband led him 
away, on their part, into the garden, and made him sit down 
at the foot of a tree, surrounded by all the male members ol 
his family. The musicians and dancers then came, and con- 
tinued around the young man, till sunset, their barbaroui 
strains, their shrill cries, and their different bodily contortions, 
while he had fallen asleep at the foot of the tree, and his 
friends were every moment 'vainly awakening him. 

When night came, they conducted him by himself in pro- 
cession to his father's house ; and it is only after the lapse ol 
a week that the newly married man is allowed to claim hit 
wife, and take her home with him. 

The women who filled Habib's bouse with their noises, aisc 
departed a little while after. Nothing could be more pic- 
turesque than this long cavalcade of women and girls, dressed 
in the most extraordinary and splendid costumes, covered 
with glittering gems, and each surrounded by her attendant! 
and slaves, bearing torches of resinous pine wood to light the 
way ; and thus extending their shining train through the long, 
narrcw paths, overshadowed with aloe and oraDge-lrees, thai 
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lie along the sea-side ; proceeding sometimes in protracted 
silcncci sometimes uttering cries, that resounded oyer the 
' wavcs^ and beneath the large plane-trees at the base of Le* 

I banon. We returned to our own habitation, which was near 

r the country-house of Habib, and whence we could still beer 

the noisy conversation of the female part of his family. We 
went up on the roofs, and our eyes followed for a long time the 
wandering lights that twinkled on eveiy side amidst the 
on the plain. 
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September 29. 

It is reported that Ibrahim is defeated. If the Egyptiea 
» army should sustain a reverse, the revenge of the Turks (who 

are now oppressed by the Christians of Lebanon) would be 
I to be dreaded, and great outrages might take place, espe* 

( ' cially in solitary parts of the country like our own. I have 

determined to hire a house in the town as well, by way of 
precaution, and I have found one this morning that will ae* 
commodate us all. It is, like all Arabian mansions, composed 
of a small dark corridor, that opens from the street by aa 
arched door» and conducts to an interior court paved with 
marble, and surrounded by divans or open saloons, la 
summer, a tent is pitched in this court, and there the Arabs 
wait to receive visits ; a fountain plays, and murmurs m the 
midst, or when there is no running water, there is at least a 
closed well in one of the comers. Out of this coarC, yoo 
pass into several large apartments, also paved with marble in 
mosaic or in slabs, and ornamented breast-high either by 
marble sculptured into the forms of niches, pilasters^ and 
small fountains, or by admirably carved wainscots of yellow 
cedar-wood ; the first part of these divans is a step lower 
than the farthest, and this second half of the room is parted 
from the first by an elegant wooden railing. The serraota 
and slaves remain in the first division, with coffiM-cop^ 
sherbet, or pipe in their hands ; while their masters lie ea 
carpets, or lounge on cushions in the second. At thebotloaa 
uf the apartment is generally found a small woodra staiicaie» 
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liicldcn in the niiiuscol, which lends to a kind of high gallci^ 
thill extends ncross the end of the room ; this gallery opeiM 
on one siiiu towards the street, by small wiiidons nitb 
grated conipartincnls, and on the side of the room it is alga 
enclosed by wooden railings, in which the carpenters of tU« 
country display all their best labour and ingenuity. Thew 
galleries arc so narrow that they ivilt only admit a coucll 
coTcrcd with mattresses and silken cushions, and there tbc 
wealthy Turks and Arabs retire at night, while others are con- 
tented with spreading cushions on the floor, and sleep there, 
entirely dressed, and without any other coverings than the 
heavy and beautiful furs in which they arc ordinarily clothed, 

There are five or sin such apartments on the firet story ol 
my towQ-housc, and as ninny on the second ; besides which, 
there are a great number of small, high, and detached roorai 
for European servants; the janizaries, sats, and Arabian ser' 
vants lie at the street door, or under the corridor, or in the 
court; one never concerns about finding either a sleeping- 
jilacc or a bed for them. Tlic generality of people here have 
no other bed than the ground, and a mat made of Egyptian 
straw; the fine climate has provided for every thing, and we 
ourselves 6nd that there is no bed-canopy so delightful as 
the beauteous starry firmament, where the light sea-breezea 
bear coolness on theii wings and gently invite to sleep ; there 
is little or no dew, and it is only necessary to cover the eyes 
with a silk handkerchief, to sleep in the open air without the 
least incoovenieDce. 

This house is only intended as a place of safety for my 
wife and child in case of the retreat of Ibrahim Pacha, and I 
have taken possession only of the keys, nor shall we occupy 
it unless the rest of the country becomes uninhabitable. 
Under the protection of the European consuls, in a town sur- 
rounded by walls, and close to a port where vessels of all 
nations arc always at anchor, no very imminent danger can 
threaten travellers. I have hired the town-house for 1000 
juastres a year, that is, about 300 francs ; * the five country- 
• £U. io#. 
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houses together, only stand mc in 3000 piastres, — 1300 
Trancs * a year, in all. Tor six houses, of which one only, the 
toun-house, would cost in Europe at least four or five thoa- 
sand francs f p^r annum. 

There is, upon a tongue of land on the left of the town, 
one of the most delightful habitations that could possibly be 
desired ; it belongs to a rich Turkish merchant, to whom I 
made a proposal to give it up to me. He would not let it to 
me, but he offered to sell it me for 30,000 piastres, that is to 
say, about 10,000 francs. X It rises in the midst of a very 
large garden planted with cedars, omnge-trces, fig-trees, and 
vines, and irrigated by a fine fountain of spring water; the 
sea surrounds it on two sides, and the surf washes the bases 
of the walls; all the fine harbour of Bayruth extends before 
you, with its vessels at anchor, from among the rigging of 
which is heard the rustling of the breeze. In front of it is an old 
Morcsco castle jutting out into the sea, connected by bridges 
with some patches of verdant sward, and lofty battlements 
of which are delineated on the conspicuous back-ground of the 
Sannin's snows, and disclose, in their intervals, Ibrahim's 
sentinels walking about and looking over the sea* 

This house is much more elegant than the one I have taken. 
All the walls are covered with admirable marble sculptaies, 
or cedar wainscotings of the richest workmanship ; perpetoal 
fountains bubble incessantly in the midst of everyone of the 
ground-floor apartments ; and grated, projecting balconies 

I surrounding the uppei stories, allow the women to pass the 

nights in the open air without being seen, and to feast their 

\ eyes with the fine sight of the sea, the mountains, and the 

animated scenes in the harbour. Tlic Turk received me very 
handsomely, treated me with abundance of sherbets, pipes^ 
and coffee, and conducted me himself through all the apart* 
ments of his dwelling. He had previously sent a black 
eunuch to desire his wives to retire into a summer-honse ia 
the garden, but when we arrived at their apartment, called 
the harem, the order had not yet been obeyed, and we perceived 

j •AboutfM. t£170or£200. ) Ori4S0. 
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fire or six young women, some fifteen and eixteen years of 
age, or more, and others from twenty to thirty, all dressed in 
the magnificent and graceful costume of the Arabian females, 
and in all the disorder of their piivate toilette; they jumped 
up prcdpitately from their mats, and fled as fast as their 
naked legs and feet could take them ; Bome hastily throwing 
a veil over their faces, others carrying infants at their hreasta, 
and all being in the bashfulneas and confusion naturally con- 
sei^uent on such a surprise : tbey glided away into a dark 
corridor, and the eunuch placed himself at the door. The 
Arab merchant appeared neither embarrassed nor hurt by this 
occurrence, and we visited all the interior apartments of the 
harem with the same facility as we could have done in an 
European dwelling. 

Visit to Lady Hester StanMope. 

Lady Hester SUahope, the niece of Mr. Pitt, afler the 
death of her uncle quitted England, and travelled over 
Europe. Being young, rich, and beautiful, she was every- 
where received with all the ardour and inter est that her rank, 
wealth, talent, and beauty would be likely to procure for her ; 
but she continually refused to unite her destiny with that 
ofeveahcr most deserving admirers; and after some years 
passed in the prineipal capitals of Europe, she embarked 
with a numerous retinue for Constantinople. No one ever 
knew the motive ofthis voluntary exile ; some asciibed it to 
the death ofa young English general, who was killed about 
that time in Spain, and whose memory was ever after cherished 
with undying affection io the heart of Lady Hester ; while 
others attributed it to the mere taste for adventure, with which 
her courageous and enterprising character made it probable 
she was imbued. However this might be, she departed; 
passed some years at Constantinople ; and at last embarked for 
Syria in an English vessel, which also bore the greatest part 
of her riches and jewels, and presents of every kind to an 
imroense value. 

The ship was assailed by a tempest in the gulf of Macri, 
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on ihecoastof Caramania, just opposite the island of Rhodes, 
and struck on a rock at some distance from the shore : the 
vessel was a wreck in a few moments, and Lady Stanhope's 
treasures were swallowed up in the waves; she herself with 
difficulty escaped with her life, and was carried by a floating 
fragment of the wreck to a little uninhabited island, where 
she remained four-and-twenty hours without food or succour. 
At last some fishermen of Marmoriza discovered her, as they 
were looking for the remains of the wreck, and took her to 
Rhodes, where she made herself known to the British con- 
sul. This melancholy event did not damp her resolution ; 
she went to Malta, and from thence to England ; she collected 
together the remains of her fortune, sold part of her estates at 
a loss, freighted a second vessel with riches and with pre* 
sents adapted to the countries she was to traverse, and again 
set sail. The voyage was fortunate, and she disembarked at 
Latakia, the ancient Laodicea, on the coast of Syria, between 
Tripoli and Alexandretta. She took up her abode in the 
neighbourhood, learned the Arabic language, and gathered 
around her every person who could facilitate her communici^ 
tions with the various Arabian tribes, the Dnizes, and the 
native Maronites ; and prepared, as I am now doing myself, 
for journeys of discoveiy into the most inaccessible parts of 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, and the Desert. 

When she was well acquainted with the language, dressy 
manners, and customs of the country, she organized a nume* 
rous caravan, loaded some camels with valuable presents foi 
the Arabs, and travelled into all parts of Syria. She sojourned 
for a time at Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo^ Koms, Balbee, 
and Palmyra. At this last station, the numerous tribes of 
wandering Arabs, who had facilitated her access to these 
ruins, gathered around her tent to the number of forty or Atij 
thousand, and, enchanted by her beauty, goodness, and mag- 
nificence, proclaimed her queen of Palmyra, and delivered 
firmans to her, by which it was agreed that every Earopeaa 
protected by her, should be permitted to visit, in perfect safety^ 
the desert and ruins of Balbec and Palmyra, provided he 
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paid a tribute of 1000 piastres.* This treaty is sti 
force, and is faillifully cxcoulcd by llic Arabs, when they 
positive proof given them of the protection of Lady Staiil 

At her return from that place, however, she was m 
carried otTby a mimcrotiB Arabian tribe timt wiis at en 
with those of Palmym. She was warned iu time by 
of her people, and owed her own safety and that of her t 
vAn to 8 forced night-march and tlie swiftness of her ho 
who cleared an incredible distance in the desert, in the s 
of twenty-four hours. She returned to Damascus, where 
ivsitlcd sonic time under the protection of the Turkish pa 
to whom the Porte had warmly recommended her. 

A^er a life of wandering in all the countries of the 1 
Lady Hester Stanhope at last fiKcd Iter residence in an ali 
inaccessible solitude on one of the mountains of Lebanon, 
SaJ'da, the ancient Sidon. Tlie pacha of St. Jean d'A 
Abdiilla Pacha, vvlio entertained towards her aentinieni 
profound respect and entire devotedncss, granlud her 
remains of a convent, and the village of D^iuun inhabitct 
Dmzcs. She built several houses there, enclosed t 
within a surrounding wall tlint resembled the forlificatioi 
the middle ages, and formed a delightful artificial gai 
af\er the manner of the Turks, full of flowers and fr 
vine-covered bowers, and kiosks adorned with sculptures 
Arabesque paintings, having streams continually rum 
through marble channels, and fountains of water in 
ceutrcBof the floors of the kiosks, and overshadowed by a 
formed by the foliage of orange, fig, and citron-trees. T 
Lady Stanhope lived fora number of years in a luxuriousi 
that was entirely Oriental, surrounded by a great nunibe 
European or Arabian dragomans, a numerous relinut 
female attendants and black slaves, and sustaining frier 
Dnd even political relations with the Porte, with Abd 
Pachn, the Emir Beschir who reigns over Lebanon, and n 
especially with the Arabian schciks of the deserts of S 
and Bagdad. 

•About £13. lOf. 
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Soon, her fortune, which was still considerable, began to 
diminish^ from the disarrangement that her affaira suffered 
from her absence ; and she found her annual income reduced 
i to thirty or forty thousand francs,* which is, howerer, still 

\ sufficient in this country to support an establishment such m 

i Lady Stanhope is obliged to keep up. However, those per- 

* sons who had accompanied her from Europe either died or 

left her ; the friendship of the Arabs, which needs to he con- 
tinually fed with presents, grew cool ; their communications 
became less frequent ; and Lady Hester fell into the com- 
plete solitude in which I myself found her. But it was in 
this situation that the heroic qualities of her character dis- 
played all the energy, constancy, and resolution of her mind ; 
she thought not of retracing her steps, she felt not one reg^ret 
for the world and the past, she yielded not under desertion 
and misfortune, under the prospect of approaching old age 
and oblivion by mankind ; she dwelt alone in the place where 
she still remains, without books, without newspapers, with- 
out letters from Europe, without servants even for attendancn 
on her person ; surrounded only by some negro women, and 
black slave children, and by a number of Arabian peasants 
to attend to her garden and horses, and to watch over her 
personal safety. It is generally believed in the country (and 
my own communications with her incline me to the sanm 
opinion), that the supernatural strength of her resolute mind 
is derived, not only from her natural character, but also from 
some mystical religious notions, in which European illuminsp 
I tism is mingled with some oriental credulities, and, above 

all, with the wonders of astrology. However this inay be^ 
Lady Stanhope is yet a great name in the East, and a souice 
of much astonishment to Europe. As I was so near her^ I 
wished to see her ; her taste for solitude and meditation was 
apparently so congenial with my own feelings, that I fell 
desirous of realizing the tie which in all probability connected 
us. But nothing is more difficult than for an European to 
obtain access to her; she refuses all communication with 

•£1.100 or £18d0. 
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English travellers, with ladies, and even with the men 
of her own family. I had therefore little hopes of seeing 
and 1 had no letter of introduction ; nevertheless, kno' 
that she still kept up some distant connexions withthe^ 
of Palestine and Mesopotamia, and that a rccomniendi 
from her hand to those tribes might prove of great utili 
my future course, I took the liberty of sending to her, b 
Arab, the foUoning letter: — 

" Mt Ladt, 

" Being a traveller like yourself, being like yonrst 
stranger in the East, and having come like yourself on 
seek for the knowledge of its natural aspect, its ruins, 
the works of the Deity there exhibited, I have just arrivi 
Syria with my family. I should reckon among the 
interesting days of my journey, that in which I had bei 
acquainted with a lady who is herself one of the wonde 
that East which I have come to visit. 

" Should you be willing to receive me, have the gooc 
to inform me what day will be most convenient to you, 
also whether I shall come alone, or may bring with me i 
of the friends who accompany me, and who would nc 
highly esteem the honour of being introduced to you, 
myself. 

" I hope, my lady, that this request will by no means 
strain your politeness to grant pie a favour which wou 
inaccordant with your habits of entire seclusion. I k no\ 
well, myself, the value of liberty and the pleasure of soli 
not to understand and respect the motives of your refusa 
" Believe me," &c. &c. 

I had not to wait long for an answer; at three o'clot 
the afternoon of the 30th, Lady Stanhope's groom, who 
the some time her physician, arrived at my house with o 
to accompany me to Dgioun, the residence of this exi 
dinary woman. 

We set out at four o'clock. I was accompanied b 
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doctor, Leonard*!, by M: de Parseval, a senr ant, and a guide — 
all of us on horseback. At half an houi^s jonmey from Bay- 
ruth I passed through a wood of magnificent pines (planted 
originally by the Emir Fakardin) on a lofty promontory, 
from whence a prospect extends on the right over the 
stormy sea of Syria, and on the left over the magpnificent 
valley of Lebanon* It forms an admirable place for ob- 
servation, where the choicest vegetation of the West, the 
vine, fig, mulberry, and pyramidal poplar are united to the 
tall, columnar palms of the East, whose large leaves wave 
with every breeze, like a plume of feathers on the deep blue 
sky. At a few paces farther on, begins a kind of desert, 
formed of red sand accumulated into enormous moving billows 
like those of the ocean. There was in the evening a strong 
breeze, and the wind furrowed, wrinkled, and ploughed them 
up with the same effects as it produces in scooping and lash- 
ing the waves of the sea. This sight was at once novel and 
melancholy, as it seemed to be an image of the real and vast 
desert that I was soon to traverse. No traces of men or 
animals were to be found in this undulating sandy plain; we 
were only guided by the roaring of the surf on the one tide, 
and by the transparent summits of Lebanon's peaks on the 
other. We soon discovered a sort of road or path, strewed 
with enormous angular blocks of stone. This road, which 
follows the sea-coast as fiir as Egypt, led us to a ruined house, 
the whole remains of an old fortified tower ; in which we 
passed the dark hours of the night, lying on a rush mat, and 
wrapped up in our cloaks. As soon as the moon was up^ we 
remounted our horses. 

It was one of those nights when the heavens are spangled 
with stars, and when the most perfect serenity reigns over 
those lofty ethereal abysses which we contemplate from so 
low a point of view, while Nature seems to be groaning and 
writhing all around us. The desolate aspect of the coast lor 
a space of some leagues, perhaps heightened this painful 
impression. We had left behind us, together with the lwi» 
light, the fine shaded declivities and verdant vaUeja of 
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Lebanon ; rugged billa rose up close to ua, etrewed fratn < 
to bottom with black, nhitei ^nd grey stones — the niius '. 
by former earthquakes. On our right and left, the sea, vr\i 
had been wrought up e^er since the morning by a d 
■torm, rolled Far and wide its heavy and threatening billo 
which we could perceive coming from afar by the shadow wh 
they cast before them ; at last they struck upon the sh( 
each emitting its clap of thunder, and extending its li 
bro^id line of boiling foam over the flat beach of wet sand 
which we were travelling, every wave flowing over the lion 
hoofs, and threatening to carry us away. A moon, that ^ 
asbriUiantas thc3uninninter,Bhed light enough over the 
to abow us its tempestuous state, and yet did not sufliciei 
illumiuate our road to satisfy the sight as to the danj 
of the way. Soon a light, resembling that of a conflagtat: 
mingled, over the tops of the Libanian mountains, with 
white and dusky morning mists, and spread over all the sc 
a pale, deceptive tinge that is neither day nor night, . 
which possesses neither the splendour of the one, nor 
serenity of the other ; such an hour is painful both to the 
■nd to the mind, it exhibits the distressing image, wl 
Nature sometimes offers to our notice, of the strife of 
contrary principles, the reality of which is much oftener foi 
in our own hearts. At seven o'clock in the morning, undi 
BUD that was already scorching hot, we quitted Satda, 
ancient Sldon, which advances into the waves like n gloH 
remembrance of past dominion; and we ascended some cha 
hills, bare and broken, which, rising imperceptibly one ah 
another, led us to that solitude which our eyes vainly sou 
for. Every hill that we ascended, discovered to our vi 
when at the top, another still higher, which it was :iecesi 
' either to encompass or ascend ; mountains were concateni 
together, like the links ofa chain closely pressed against 
another, leaving nothing between them but deep, blancl 
dry ravines strewed with dingj- fragments of broken rw 
Tliese mountains are entirely bare of earth and vegetat 
they are skeletons of hills, all whose flesh has been gna* 
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away^ for ages past, by wind and water. It was not here 
that I expected to find the dwelling of a woin%n who had 
seen the world, and had the choice of all its localities. At 
length, from the top of one of these rocks, I looked down into 
a valley that was deeper and wider, and bounded on erery 
side by mountains more majestic, but not less sterile. In 
the middle of this valley (which thus seemed to be the basis 
of a large tower) the mountain Dgioun took its rise, rounded 
into circular masses of rock, which, tapering towards their 
tops, formed at last a platform a few hundred toises broad. 
and crowned with fine, graceful, verdant vegetation. A white 
wall, flanked by a kiosk at one of its angles, surrounded the 
mass of verdure; — tins was the habitation of Lady Hester. 
We reached it at noon. The house is not what wouU be so 
called in Europe ; it is not even what is termed a house in the 
East ; it is a grotesque, confused assemblage of ten or twelve 
small cottages, each containing only one or two rooms on the 
ground floor, without windows, and separated from one 
another by small court-yards and gardens ; presenting elto- 
gether an appearance entirely similar to that of the poor con- 
vents belonging to the mendicant orders, that are met with 
on the high mountains of Italy and Spain. 

According to her usual custom, Lidy Stanhope was not 
visible before three or four o'clock in the afternoon. We 
were all conducted into a sort of narrow cell, dark and unfor- 
nished. Breakfast was served up to us, and we laid ourselves 
down on a divan to await the waking hour of the invisible 
I hostess of this romantic retreat. I fell asleep ; — at three 

o'clock they knocked at the door and informed me she was 
waiting for me, — I passed across a court-yard, a garden, 
an open kiosk tapestried with jasmines, and two or three 
dark corridors; and at last I was introduced by a little negro 
child, six or eight years of age, into Lady Hester's cabinet. 

So deep a darkness filled the place Uiat I could scarcely 
distinguish the noble, grave, mild, and majestic features ct 
the white form, which, in oriental costume, rose up from the 
divan, and advanced forward, holding out its hand to 
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Lady Hester appeared to be about fifty years of age ; she h 
traits that it is out ot the power of years to change ; fres 
nesB, colour, and prelliness inny fly away together wi 
youth ; but when beauty consists in the pure elegance of t 
lineaments, in the dignity, majesty, and thoughtful exprcssi 
of the countenance, either of a man or a woman, it may al< 
lit (lilTercnt periods of life, but it never passes away; and su 
is ihc beauty of Lady Stanhope. She wore on her heac 
while turban, and on her forehead a purple woollen fil 
falling back on each shoulder. A long yellow casUmt 
shawl, and an immensely large white silk Turkish gown, wi 
wide waving sleeves, enveloped her whole figure in their n 
jestically simple folds ; and at the opening of this outer tui 
lit her breast, was seen a second gown of flowered Persi 
that reached as high as the neck, and was there fastened 
a pearl clasp. Turkish boots of yellow morocco embroidei 
with silk, completed th-s elegant oriental costume, which s 
wore with all the ease and gracefulness of a person who \ 
been accustomed to no other from earliest youth. 

" You are come from a long distance to see a hermitess 
suid she to me, " you are very welcome; I receive but f 
strangers, perhaps one or two in a year ; but your letter mu 
pleased me, and I wished to become acquainted with a pen 
who, like myself, loved God, nature, and solitude. Besid 
something informed me that our stars were amicable, and tl 
we should mutually suit each other, t see with pleasi 
that my presentiment has not deceived me, and those fcatu 
of yours that I now see, and even the mere sound of yi 
footsteps as you passed through the corridor, have suflicien 
informed me concerning you, for me not to repent of hav 
wished to see you. — Let us sit down and chatj we are alrei 
friends." 

" How, my lady," said I to her, " can you so quid 
honour tt man with the appellation of your friend, wh' 
name and life are completely unknown to youT — you kn 
not who I ara." 

" It is true," she replied, " that I neither know what i 
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are in the eye of the world, nor what yoa hare done while 
you have lived among mankind ; but I already know whml 
you are in the eye of God. Do not take me for a simpletoiip 
as I am often called by the world; but I cannot resist the 
desire I feel of speaking to you with an open heart. There is 
a science, lost at the present time in your Europe, a science 
which was born in the East, and which has neyer perished 
there, but still exists. I am in possession of it;-«I can read 
in the stars. We are all the children of some one of those 
celestial (ires which presided at our birth, and whose happy 
or malign influence is written in our eyes, upon our forehead, 
in our features, in the lines on the hand, in the shape of the 
foot, and in our gestures and carriage. I have only seen joa 
for a few minutes, — well ! I know you as well as if I had 
lived an age with you. Would you like me to reveal yourself 
to yout Would you like me to foretell your destiny 1*' 

" Take care how you do so, my lady ; ^ answered I, smil- 
ing, ** I do not deny what I am ignorant of; nor will I affimi 
that, in the whole of visible and invisible nature, where all is 
consistent and mutually connected, beings of an inferior order, 
like mankind, may not be under the influence of higher exist- 
ences, such as stars or angels ; but I need not their disclo- 
sures to teach me my own nature, — corruption, weakness, and 
misery : — and as to the secrets of my future destiny, I should 
think I were profaning the prerogatives of that Deity who 
bides them from me, were I to ask for their revelation from 
the creature. In matters of futurity I can only believe in God, 
liberty, and virtue.'* 

'* Never mind !" said she,* '' believe what yoa please; 
for my own part, I see clearly that you are bom under the 
influence of three good, powerful, and propitious stars, which 
have endowed you with analogous qualities, and which aie 
conducting you to a point which I could, if you wished, point 
out to you this very day. God himself has led yoa here to 
enlighten your mind ; you are one of those ardent and well- 
intentioned men, whom he needs as instruments for the 
marvellous works which he is soon about to accompliah 
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Kinong mankind. Do you believe that the reign of the Mea: 
has arrived 1" 

" I was bom a Christian," said I; "which isananswei 
your quGstioD." 

"Christian!" replied she, with some slight signs 
ridicule, " I also am a Christian; but he whom you i 
Christ, has he not said, ' I as yet speak to you in parab 
but he who shall come after me shall speak to you in Sp 
and in truth." Well! this ia he whom we are looking i 
this is the Messiah who is not yet come, who is not far 
whom we shall see with our eyes, and for whose com 
every thing in the world is preparing. What will you answi 
and how can you deny or controvert the very words of yi 
own Gospel which 1 have just quoted to you? What 
your reasons for believing in Christ?" 

" Permit me, my lady," I replied, " not to enter into si 
a discussion with you; I do not enter upon it with mys- 
There are two luminaries given to mankind ; one wh 
enlightens the mind, which is liable to controversy s 
doubt, and which often leads me to error and mistal 
another which illuminates the heart and which never deceiv 
for it is at once evidence and conviction, and to us pi 
miserable mortals, truth is only conviction. God alone p 
sesses truth in another manner, and as truth in its own natui 
we can only have it as faith. I believe in Christ becai 
he brought into the world the holiest, the most fertile, a 
the most divine doctrine that ever radiated over the hum 
understanding ; so celestial a doctrine cannot be the prodi 
of deception and falsehood. Christ has. spoken it in exac 
that manner in which it Is uttered by reason. Doctrines i 
known by their moral associations, just ns the tree is kno' 
by its fruits. The fruits of Christianity (I speak of its futi 
fruits still more than of Its fruits that are already gathei 
and decayed) are infinite, perfect, and divine; therefore! 
doctrine itself is divine; therefore its author is a divi 
' Word ' Si he has named himself. This Is why t am a Chr 
tian, and this is all my rellgioui controversy with myself; wi 
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others I have none ; a man can have nothing prored to hia 
but what he believes already.** 

'< But after all/* she replied, '' do you then find the soctal^ 
political, and religious state of the world well ordained? and 
do you not feel, what every one feels, the need, the iiecttmtf 
i there is for a Revealer, for a Redeemer, for that Messiah 

[ whom we wait for, and whom our hopes already see f 

t , "Oh ! as to that,** said I, '* that is anotlier matter. No ona 

suffers and sympathizes more than myself in the univeraal 
groaning of nature, mankind, and nations, — no one speaks 
more emphatically of the enormous abuses in society, politiea^ 
and religion, — no one more earnestly hopes for and desires a 
Healer of these intolerable woes of humanity,-^-no one is 
more deeply convinced that that Healer must be divine. If 
you call this waiting for a Messiah,' I am waiting for him 
like yourself, and long still more than yourself for his next 
appearance ; like yourself, and in a still higher degree, I see 
in man*s beliefs, in the tumult of his confused ideas, in the 
vacuity of his heart, in the depravity of his social state, and 
in the repeated shakings of his political institutions, all the 
symptoms of a general subversion, and consequently of a near 
and approaching renovation. I believe that God always 
shows himself at hand when all human efforts are found insat* 
ficient, and when man confesses that he can do nothii^ for 
himself. The world is now in this state; and therefore I 
believe in a Messiah near our own age : but in this Messiah 
I do not see Jesus Christ, who has nothing more to confer on 
us of wisdom, virtue, and truth ; I see Him whom Christ has 
informed us should come after himself, — that ever active 
Holy Spirit, who is continually aiding mankind, and revealing 
to them, according to time and need, what they ooght to 
know and do. It is of little consequence whether this divine 
Spirit be incarnated in a man, or in a doctrine, fact, or idea ;— • 
it is still himself; man or doctrine, fact or idea, I believe in 
Him, I hope in Him, wait for Him, and — more than yon, my 
lady— I invoke Him. You see then that we can ondersland 
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one another, and that our stars are not so divergent as 
conversation mny have led you to suppose." 

She smiled ; her eyes, which had been occasionally slig 
tin;;cd with ridicule while I tvas confessing my rati 
Christianity, became illuminated with a brilliancy an 
b'oderness of expression, that were almost supcrnat 
" Believe what you will," she said, " you are not tlift 
one of those men whom 1 was looking for, whom P 
dence has sent me, and who have a ^reat part to take ir 
work w hich is now in preparation. You will soon return 
Europe; — Europe is done for; — France, alone, has a^ 
task yet to fulfil ; you will take part in it — how, as y 
know not ; but if you wish it, I can tell you this evening, 
I have consulted your stars. I do not yet know the ni 
of them all; I can see more than three now ; Icandisting 
four, perhaps five, and — who knows ? perhaps more 
One of them is certainly Mercury, who gives warmth 
clearness to intellect and speech ; — you must be a poe 
this is written in your eyes and in (he upper part of your 
son ; lower down, you are under the dominion of stars i 
diflercni and almost opposite ; there is an influence of act 
and energy : — there is also that of the sun," said she, all 
sudden, " in the position of your head, and in the mann 
which you lean it over your left shoulder. Give thank 
God ; — there are few men who are bom under more than 
star, few whose stars are propitious, fewer still whose s 
though favourable, are not counterbalanced by the mi 
influence of an adverse star. You, on the contrary, 
several, and all are in harmony for your service, and muti 
assist each other in your favour. What is your name? 
told her. " I never heard it before," she replied, will 
accent of sincerity. 

" Such is glory, my lady. I have in my life composed i 
verses which have caused my name to be repealed a mi 
limes, by all the literary echoes in Europe ; but that eel 
too feeble to cross your sea and your mountains, and h< 
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am, a man entirely new, completely unknown, — a name that 
has never been pronounced. I am the more flattered, on this 
account, by the kindness you lavish on me ; I owe it merely 
to you and myself.'* 

" Yes" said she, " poet or not, I love you, and have hopes 
in you ; we sliall meet again ; — be sure of that ! You will 
nUiini to the West, but you will not be very long before you 
conic back again to the East ; it is your country." — ^ It is st 
least," said I, " the land of my imagination." — ^ Do not 
laugli/* said she, '' it is your real country, it is the land of 
your fathers. I am sure of it now — look at your foot" — ^ I 
see nothing there," said I, '' but the dust of your roads that 
covers it, and which I should be ashamed of, in a parlour of 
old Europe." 

" Nonsense ! it is not that;'* said she again, '* look at your 
foot ; — I had not noticed it before, myself. See ; — the instep 
is very high, and there is between your heel and your toes, 
when your foot is on the ground, a sufficient space for water 
to pass through, without wetting you. That is the Arab's 
foot, — the Oriental foot; you are a son of these climates, und 
we are drawing near to the times when every one shall return 
to the land of his fathers. We shall meet agaiD."* 

A black slave entered, and prostrating himself before her, 
with his forehead on the carpet, and his hands above his head, 
said something to her in Arabic. " Go ! " said she to me, 
'* your dinner is ready ; dine quickly, and come back ngm 
soon ; I shall employ my thoughts about you, and look move 
clearly into my confused ideas about your person and vinii 
For myself, I eat with no one ; I live too soberly ; bread and 
fruit, at any time when I feel the want of it, is sufficient for 
me ; I ought not to treat a guest with my own diet** 

I was conducted to an arbour of rose-laurel and jasmine at 
the entrance of her gardens, where covers were laid for M. de 
Parseval and myself. We dined pretty quickly, but she did 
not even wait till we had risen from the table, but sent 
Lconardi to say she was waiting for me. I ran to her, and 
found her smoking a long oriental pipe ; — she ordered one to 
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be brought for me. I had already been accustomed to a 
the mo5t elegant and bcautirul Eastern ladies smoking, ai 
I now no longer found any tiling oflensive in that carele 
and graceful attitude, or in the odoriferous fumes escapii 
in ileiider columns from out of the lips of a fine Tromai 
iiiterrii|>ling the conversation without chilling it. We talk 
a loL)^ nhile in this manner, and always upon the favour 
subject, the one single and mysterious theme of this exO 
ordinary woman, this modern enchantress, who exactly reca 
to the mind the famous enchantresses of antiquity; — t 
Circe of the deserts. It appeared to me that the religio 
tenets of Lady Hester were a dexterous, though confus 
medley of the different religions amid which she has c( 
demncd herself to live ; she is mysterious, like the Druz 
whose mystic secret perhaps she alone knows, of all t 
world; resigned, like the Mussulman, and like him a fatal ii 
wiiiling with the Jew for the Messiah ; and with the Christii 
prufes^ing adoration of Christ and the practice of his bene' 
lent morality. Add to this the fantastic images and sup 
natural dreams of an imagination tinctured with Orientalis 
and heated by solitude and meditation ; together with, p 
haps, some revelations from Arabian astrologers; and j 
will then have an idea of this stranjie and sublime com] 
sition ; which It is more convenient to tcmi insanity than 
analyze and understand. No! this woman is by no mei 
insane; insanity, which is always shown by but too evidi 
marks in the eyes, is not in the least written in her fi 
steady look ; insanity, which is always betrayed in the ci 
versation, whose chain it is always unavoidably breaking 
harsh, disorderly, and eccentric excursions, is not at all p 
ceivcd in the elevated, mystic, and obscure, yet regular, ci 
necled, firm, and coherent conversation of Lady HesI 
Were it necessary for me to pronounce a judgment, I shoi 
say that it was a studied, voluntary madness, tvhich is n 
acquainted with its own nature, and which has its reasons 
appearing like irrationality. The wonderful power which I 
genius has exercised over the different Arab populations t1 
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surround the mountains, sufficiently proyes that this pretended 
folly is but a means to an end. For the inhabitants of this 
land of prodigies, these men of the rock and the desert^ 
whose imaginations are more highly coloured and more misty 
than the horizon of their sands or their seas ; for them there 
must eitlicr be the words of a Mahomet or of a Lady Stanhope; 
they want the communion of the stars; the prophedes^ 
! miracles, and second-sight of genius. Lady Stanhope at first 

[ understood this by the lofty conclusions of her really very 

superior mind ; afterwards perhaps, like all beings who are 
endowed with strong intellectual faculties, she may have 
ended by imposing upon herself, and becoming the firsi 
neophyte of the mystery that she had formed for others. 

Such is the effect this woman produced on my mind; she 
can neither be described nor arranged by a word ; she is e 
statue of immense dimensions, and can only be judged of 
under her own proper point of view. I should not be sar- 
priscd if, one of these days, part of the future destiny she 
promises herself should be realized : — an empire in Arabia, a 
throne in Jerusalem. The very least political commotion io 
that part of the East in which she dwells, might raise her to 
that height. ** On this subject,'' said I to her, " I have bat 
one fault to find with your genius ; it is that of having been 
too timid in particular events, and of not having pushed yoar 
fortune as far as she would carry you.** — ** You speak,** alie 
said, '' like a man who still puts too much faith in the humaa 
will, and too little in the irresistible dominion of sole destiny; 
I my strength lies in that ; — I wait upon it, but do not call lor 

it I am getting old, I have greatly diminished my fortune, I 
am now alone, left by myself on this desert rock, a prey to the 
first bold villain who would break open my doors, surrounded 
by a company of faithless servants, and ungrateful slaves, 
who rob me every day, and sometimes threaten my life »— 
only lately I owed my safety merely to this poignard, whieb 
I was obliged to make use of to defend my breast against the 
dacrger of a black slave whom I had brought up :— Well ! in 
the midst of all these tribulations I am happy ; I 
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every thing by the sacrrd word of the Mussulman, Al 
Keitim.'H is the will of God;' and I wait Avith confidence 
that future of which I have spoken to you, and of wh< 
certainty I could wish to inspire into you thst convict 
which yuu ought to possess." 

After having smoked several pipes and drauk several ci 
ofcotfee, which the black slaves brought in every quartei 
an hour; "Come," said sbe, " I am going to conduct* 
into a sanctuary which I never allow any profane person 
penetrate into; it is my garden." We descended into it 
Bome steps, and I traversed along with her over a tr 
enchanted region ; one of the most splendid Turkish gard 
that 1 had yet seen in tlie East. Gloomy arbours, wh 
verdant ceilings -bore, like a thousand lustres, the sparkl 
grapes of the Promised Land; kiosks, where Arabcs^ 
sculptures were intertwined with jitsmines and «liml 
plants, the lianas of Asia; basins, where water (artifici 
brought, it is true) came from a league's distance to play 
murmur in the marble fountains; avenues planted with 
the fruit trees of England, Europe, and these fine climi 
themselves; patches of green sward strewn with shrub 
blossom, and with marble borders surrounding plots of Hot 
that were entirely new to my eyes: — such was this gan 
We rested successively in several of the kiosks with whic 
was decorated ; and the exhaustless conversation of 1 
Hester never lost the mystic tones nnd elevated topics thi 
Get out with in the morning. " Since our destiny," said 
at last to me, " has sent you here, and so astonishin 
sympathy between our stars allows me to confide to you v 
I should have hidden from so many profane persons ; C( 
I wish to let you see with your own eyes a prodigy of nal 
whose destination is known only to myself and my ade 
the Eastern prophecies had annonnced it ages previously, 
you shall now judge yourself whether those prophecies 
not fulfilled." She opened a door in the garden, which 
to a little interior court-yard, in which 1 perceived 
splendid Arabian marcs of the primest breed, and havi 
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perfection of form mrely met witK '* Come nemrer,** sIm 

said to me^ ** and look at this bay mare ; see if Nature hit 

not accomplished in her all that is written concerning Iha 

mare that is to carry the Messiah : — she was bom ready 

saddled.'* I saw indeed upon this fine animaly a sport of 

nature sufficiently unusual to serve to deceive vulgar cmlDlity 

'j among a half barbarous people ; the mare had, at the iiilliiig 

t in of the shoulders, a cavity so large and deep, and imitating 

j so perfectly the shape of a Turkish saddle, that it might ht 

said with truth that she was bom ready saddled, and with 
I short stirrups she might indeed have been ridden without the 

need being felt of any artificial saddle* This mare, which 
was in other respects superb, appeared accustomed to the 
admiration and respect shown her by Lady Stanhope and her 
slaves, and seemed to feel already the dignity of her fiitare 
office; no one had ever mounted her, and two Arab grooms 
constantly tended and watched her without losing sight of her 
for a moment. Another mare, that was white, and, in my 
opinion, infinitely handsomer, shared with the Messiah's 
mare in Lady Stanhope's respect and attentions; and in .like 
manner has also never been backed. Lady Hester did not ex« 
prcssly tell me, but left me to infer, that though the destina- 
tion of the white mare was not so sacred, yet that here also 
was mysterious and important ; and I fancied I underetood 
that Lady Stanhope was reserving her for herself to ride npoo, 
on the day when she should make her entry beside the 

' Messiah into re*^onquered Jerusalem* 

! After having walked these two animals for some time up 

i and down on a lawn outside the circuit of the fortress, and 

enjoyed the sight of the fine creatures* agility and beaoty, 

] we came in again and I renewed my requests to Lady Hester, 

that she would allow me to introduce to her M. de Parseval, 

' my friend and travelling companion, who had, against my willj 

followed me to her house, and who had been vainly waiting 
ever since the morning for a favour of which she is so sparing. 
She at last consented to it, and we all three went in again te 
pass the evening or night in the little parlour which I havi 
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already described. CofTee and pipes d 

mlal profusion, and tlie room was sooi ^ ivim such 

cloud of smoke, that we could only eee ) r ladyship's t 

through an atmosphere similar to that belonging to mugi'-«i -i 
invocations. She conversed with the same power, gracef 



ness, and fluenci 
and more upoD i 
those she had t 
course of the da; 
" I hope," sai 
aristocrat ; I do 
are deceived, my 
crat nor der 
of the medal of - 
rough as the oil -.i. 



ss about the supcmatu 
steemed less sacred than 
lone during the whole 



luddenly, " that yoa are an 
ffhen I look at you," — " Yoa 
1 ansnered, " I am neither aristo- 
laye lived long enough to see both sides 
m nature, and have found that one is as 
I am neither aristocrat nor democrat, I 
am an advocate and partisan exclusively of that, which will 
ameliorate and perfect the vvhole of mankind, whether they 
be born at the top or the bottom of the social tree. I am 
neither for the people nor for the nobles ; nor do I believe 
that either aristocratical or democratical institutions hav« tha 
exclusive power of pcrfectionating humanity ; that power only 
resides in a divine morality, which is the offspring of a per* 
feet religion. Tlie civilization of nations lies in their religions 
faith." 

"That ia tme;'* she replied, "and yet I am an aristocrat 
in spite of myself; and you ivill agree," she added, " that^ if 
there are some vices in aristocracy, there are at least exalted 
virtues connected with them, as an atonement and counter- 
poise ; whilst in democracy I see many vices, and those the 
lowest and most hideous; but in vain do I seek for exalted 
virtues." 

" That is not the true state of the case, my lady," I said ; 
" there are on both sides vices and virtues ; but among the 
higher classes, these very vices have a brilliant appearance: 
in the lower classes, on the contmiy, they are shown in all 
their nakedness, and when thus contemplated they mora 
severely wound the moral sensibilities ; the difierence lie* ia 
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their outward appearance, and not in their essential nature;^ 
indeed, the same vice is a greater vice in the rich, educated, 
and wcll-inrornicd man, than in him who is ignorant, and in 
want of bread ; for with one, vice is a choice, and with the 
other a necessity. Let us then condemn it everywhere, and 
especially in a vicious aristocracy, and let us not judge of 
mankind as classes but as individuals; nobles would have 
popular vices were they the commonalty, and the small would 
have the vices of the great if they were as great. The balance 
is even ; do not let us disturb it." 

** Well ! let that pass," she answered, *' but permit me to 
think that you are an aristocrat tike myself; it would be too 
painful for me to think that you are among the number of 
those French youths, who raise up the stormy populace 
against all the dignities which God, nature, and society haTe 
set up ; and who pull down the edifice in order to build with 
its ruins a pedestal for their own base envy.*' 

'* No,** I told her, *'* make yourself quite easy ; I am not 
one of that sort of men ; I am only one of those who, while 
they honour all who are above them in the social system, do 
not despise all who are below ; but whose hope or dream it 
is, to call all men, without reference to their position in 
arbitrary political arrangements, to the same light, liberty, 
and moral perfection : and since you are a religious character, 
since you believe that God loves impartially all his children, 
since you are waiting for a second Messiah to restore all 
things, you too, doubtless, think in the same manner as them 
and myself." 

'* Yes;*' replied she, " but I busy myself too much wtib 
human politics ; I have had enough of them ; I saw too 
much of it during the ton years that I passed in my undo 
Mr. Pitt's cabinet, when all the intrigues of Europe resounded 
around me. I despised human nature when young, and I 
wish no more to hear it spoken of. All that men do for each 
other is vain and fruitless, and external forms I account 
matters of indiflTerence."— " And I too ; '* said I.— «• The 
basis of all things is God and virtue." — ** I think so exacllj;** 
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1 answeret), " and so let us say no more about it : — we s 
perfectly agreed." 

Passing to liglilcr topics, and joViiig about tbat sort 

divinulion wliich enabled her completely to understand a pt 

son at first sight, and merely by the in^^pection of his alai 

I put her wisdom to the proof, and abked her respecting ti 

or three travellers of my acquaintance, who \tilhin tiflc 

years before hnd come under her notice. 1 was astonishi 

at the perfect correctness of her discerning glance on two 

these men. Among others, she analyzed with a wondcrl 

depth of penetration the character of one of them, who w 

perfectly well known to myself; a character which it w 

difHcult to understand at first sight, great, but hidden by 

veil of the most simple and enchanting good humour; andwh 

heightened my astonishment, and caused me to wonder at t 

all-retentive memory of this woman, was that this traveller hi 

only passed two hours with her, and sixteen years had elaps' 

between the time of his visit and that of my asking h 

'; opinion of him. Solitude concentrates and strengthens ; 

I '■■■, the faculties of the mind ; — prophets, saints, great men, ai 

poets have wonderfully understood this; and their disp 

V^t eitions naturally incline them all to seek for it in deserts, 

'. I to isolate themselves in the midst of their fellow men. 

' > Bonaparte's name dropped, as usual, in the course of co 

I versation. " I thought,"' said I to her, " that your enth 

1 '■ siasm for that man would raise up a barrier between us." — ' 

^..; have never been enthusiastic," she said, " excepting . 

account of his misfortunes and with pity for him." — " Noi 



J' either," I replied ; "and thus we again perfectly aKree." 

, ;■ I could not at all explain to myself how a religious ai 

I < *t moral woman could admire mere force, dcslitutc of rcligic 

morality, and liberty. Bonaparte was, doubtless, a gre 
renovator; he re-organized society, but he did not pay si 
ficient attention to the materials he used in its reconstruclic 
He formed his statue out of the dirt of personal aggrandii 
ment, instead of moulding it out of divine and moral sen 
ments, virtue, and liberty. 
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Tlic night thus passed away in discussing freely, and wttln 
out the least affectation on the part of Lady Hester, all tbote 
subjects which a word by chance brings and takes awmy, n 
conversation. I felt that no note was wanting in that fim 
and lofty mind, and that each touch on the keys produced 
its strong, full, and correct sound; except, perhaps, the 
metaphysical chord, which too much tension and solitude had 
either jarred or raised to a diapason too high for mortal coia* 
prehension. We parted with a sincere regret on my own 
part, and a similar feeling kindly manifested by her. " Bid 
no adieu,'* she said, *' we shall often see one another agaia 
during this journey, and still oflener during other journeys 
that you have not yet thought about Go and rest yourwl( 
and remember that you leave a friend among the solitudes of 
Lebanon.'* She held out her hand to me ; I placed mine on 
my heart, after the manner of the Arabs, and we came out. 



\^li to the Emir JBtsckir. 

; At four o'clock the next morning, M. de Parseval and 

\ myself were on horseback, on the precipitous declivity which 

! leads down from Lady Stanhope's monastery into the deep 

valley of the torrent of Belus ; we forded the streams, which 
i were diminished by the heat of summer, and began to ascend 

I the high Libanian mountains that lie between Dgioun and 

I DcTr el Kammar or the Convent of the Moon, which is the 

palace of the Emir Reschir, the sovereign prince of the Dmzes 
and of all the mountains of Lebanon. Lady Hester had given 
us her physician to serve as interpreter, and one of her Arab 
grooms as a guide. 

After travelling two hours, we arrived at a valley that 
deeper, narrower, and more picturesque than any that 
had previously passed through. Right and left, rose two 
chains of mountains, three or four hundred feet in height, 
resembling two perpendicular ramparts, and seeming to have 
been recently separated from each other, by a blow from the 
hammer of the Fabricator of the universe, or perhaps by the 
earthquake which shook I^banon to its very foundations. 
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ntien lUe Son of Klan, rendering up his soul to God, drew 
that last sigh which repelled back the spirit of error, oppres- 
sion, mid falsehood, and breathed truth, liberty, and life over 
a renovated world. The gigantic blocks, broken from the 
two sides of the nioinitiiiis, and strewed, like pebbles from a 
child's hand, along ihe course of the stream, formed the deep, 
extensive, rough, and horrible bed of this now dry torrent. — 
Some of these stones were masses higher and longer than 
large houses; some stood erect in solid and cternnl cubes; 
others, standing on their comers and upheld by the support 
of other bidden fragments, seemed just about to fall, always 
ready to roll over, and presented the appearance of moving 
ruins, an incessant fall, a chaos of stones, an inexhaustible 
avalanche of rocks — dense rocks impervious to light, and of a 
mournrul greyish .black colour,streaked with wltite and liery 
coloured veins — the petrified waves of a granitic river. Not 
a drop of water was to be found in the deep interstices of 
Ibis torrent's channel, scorched up as it was by the burning 
inn of Syria ; not a stalk, not a blade of grass, not a single 
parasitical plant, neither in the course of the torrent, nor on 
the broken, precipitous declivities of the two sides of the 
abyss ; it was an ocean of stones, a cataract of rocks, which 
■eemed to acquire motion and fluidity from the diversity of 
their forms, the variety of their positions, the strangeness of 
their tumbled aggregations, and the play of light and shade 
on their surfaces and sides. If Dante had wished to describe 
in one of his infernal regions, a hell of stones, aridity, ruin, 
universal devastation, the demolition of worlds, and the decay 
of ages, he only needed to have simply copied this very 
sceiK: — it is a stream adapted to the world's last moments, 
when the fire shall have consumed all things, and when earth, 
unveiling her inmost entrails, will be merely a shattered mass 
of calcined stones beneath the feet of the dreadful Judge 
who comes to visit her. We followed the course of this 
Valley of Lamenuition for two hours, without any other 
vamtion of the scene than what was occasioned by the dif- 
ferent meanderingtofthetorrent itself among the mountains; 
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or by the more or less terrific manner in which the rocks 
were a<wrc<»ated in their foaming bed of stones. Ncrcr will 
that valley be lost from my imagination : this country must 
have been the most ancient and original, the land of 
poetry and human lamentations ; the sublime and 
language of prophecy is heard from every part of its wild, 
melancholy, and magnificent scenery. All the metaphors of 
biblical poetry are written in gigantic characters on the fur* 
rowed surface of Lebanon, on its gilded summits, its gushing 
ravines, and its dead, still valleys. That Divine Spirit, that 
supernatural inspiration, which breathed in the souls and 
harps of the poetic people, to whom God spoke in types and 
symbols, thus more forcibly struck on the sight of the sacred 
bards from their very infancy, and nurtured them with milk 
stronger than is vouchsafed to us, who are the pale, feeble 
inheritors of the ancient lyre — us, who only have before our 
eyes a gentle, mild, and cultivated face of nature, a nature 
that is civilized and deformed like ourselves. 

At noon we reached the highest mountains that we had to 

cross. We began to re-dcscend by exceedingly steep paths, 

where our horses' hoofs trembled on the rolling pebbleiy 

which were all that separated us from the deep precipices. 

After descending for an hour, we perceived, on emerging from 

dehind a hill, the fantastic palace of Dptediu near to Deir el 

Kammar. We cried out with surprise and admiration, and by 

an fnvoluntary action stopped our horses, to contemplate the 

novel and picturesque Oriental scene that opened to our view. 

At the distance of a few paces, a wide sheet of water issued 

from a mill-sluice, and fell from an elevation of fifty or siity 

feet on rocks that dashed it into floating fragments; the 

noise of this waterfall, together with the coolness that it 

diffused throughout the air, and which reached us moistening 

our burning foreheads, del iciously prepared our senses for the 

wonders that they were destined delightfully to enjoy. Above 

this waterfall (which was lost in abysses whose depths couM 

not be seen) opened a wide, deep, funnel-shaped TaHey, 

planted from top to bottom with mulberries, vines, and fl|p^ 
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iiiiii clothe J over all Us surface wJtli tiglit, fresh verdure ; an 

some liniidsome villages uere suspended in terraces on U 

di;clivllics uf all llie mountains tliat Iny around this valU 

of Di'i'r el Kanimar. On one side only tlie horizon was 

little open, and presented to view, over the less elevated toj 

of Lebanon, the sea of Syria. " Tliis great wide sea," sai 

David.* — " Here below me is the great blue sea, with its roa 

ing billowa and its gignntic reptiles!" — David nas perhaj 

on this very spot when he uttered this poetical exclamatioi 

There indeed was seen the sea of Egypt, tinged with a deepi 

azure than the sky, and blending tn the far distant horizc 

with the violet vapoury mist that veils the shores of all ih 

part of Asia. At the bottom of this large valley, the hill i 

DpteJin, bearing the Emir's palace, springing up, rose like 

vast tower, flanked by ivy-clothed rocks, letting fall from a 

its crevices and fissures, long pendant tufts of waving vordun 

This hill ascended to the level of the elilT-borne road o 

which we ourselves were suspended; only a narrow, roarin 

J} abyss separated us from it. On its top, at but a few pace: 

''ij distance from us, the Morcsco palace of the Emir extcnde 

i[*J majestically over all the lofty plain of Dptedin, with its squat 

.V i towers crowned with embattled ramparts ; the long galleriei 

1 1 1" rising one above another, presented extended rows of arcade 

I of as light and slender a construction as the palm stems thn 

, -J crowned them with their airy plumes; and its large court 

||', descended like immense steps from fhe top of the mountai 

' j'' down to the outer wall thatsurrounded the forti Mentions. A 

,1 ] theextremityof the largest of ihese courts, on which we looke< 

• ' / far dowQ from the lofty station where we were situated, th 

. ■ I irregular fajade of the women's palaee presented itself to ou 

JI notice, decorated with light and graceful colonnades, whos< 

I Cf fringed and fluted shafts rose to the height of the roofs ii 

i J* irregular and giotesque forms, and bore like a parasol thi 

;, ,. slight awnings of painted wood, which served as a portico ti 

Tit this edifice. A marble staircase, adorned with Arabesqm 

'I' sculptured balustrades, led from this portico to the door o 
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the building, which was foriiicd of differently colonrcd carred 
woods, set in a marble frame, surmounted by Arabic inscrip 
lions, and surrounded by black slaves, magnificently clad, 
and armed with silver-plated pistols, mid Damascus sabres 
glittering with gold and deep cut devices. The large courts 
that faced the palace were filled with a crowd of attendants^ 
courtiers, priests, and soldiers, in all the -varied and pic- 
turesque costumes which the five nations inhabiting Lcbanoa 
are fond of wearing : the Druze, Armenian Christian, Greek, 
Maronite, and Mctualis. Five or six hundred Arabian horses 
were tied by the feet and head to tight cords stretched across 
the courts, ready saddled, bridled, and covered with glitter- 
ing trappings of every hue ; groups of camels were seen, some 
lying down, others standing, and others again on their knees 
to be loaded or unloaded ; and on the highest plat of die 
interior court were some young pages nnniing on horseback 
against one another, throwing the dgcrid^ avoiding it by 
couching down on their horses, wheeling round at full speed 
on their defenceless adversary, and performing with a grace- 
fulness and vigour that were truly admirable, all the rapid 
evolutions required by this military game. After bavins; con- 
teinplnted for a few moments this Oriental scene so new to us, 
we approached the huge, massive door of the outer court of the 
palace, guai-ded by Arabs anned with muskets and light 
slender swords resembling long reeds. At this place we sent 
in to the prince the letters we had for him ; a few minutes 
after, he sent to ns his chief physician, M. Bertrand, a native 
of Syria, but bom of a French family, and still retaining the 
language and recollections of his father land. He conducted 
us to the apartment which the Emir's hospitality had pro* 
vided for us, and some slaves led our attendants and horses 
into another quarter of the palace. Our accommodations con- 
sisted of a pretty looking court, decorated with Arabesque 
pilasters, and having a fountain spontinp^ up in the midst and 
falling into a lar^e marble basin; around this court were 
situated three rooms and a divan, that is, an a|>artinent 
larger than the others, formed by an arcade that opens on 
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the interior court, and which is not closed either by doors or 
curtains ; it is a kind of intermediate situation between house 
and street, which serves the lazy Mussulmen for a garden, 
and whose solid shade supplies to tlicui the place of that of 
trees, which they have not industry to plant, or activity to 
go and seek where Nulnrc has already miule Iheni grow for 
their use. Our, rooms, although situated in this niiignificenl 
palace, would have appearfd to be too dilapidated for the 
poorest peasant of our cottages; the windows were without 
glass, which is a luxury unknown in the East, notwithstand* 
ing the severity of the winter among these mountains ; there 
wtre no beds, no furniture, no chairs; nothing but the bare, 
crumbling walls, full of lizards' and rats' holes, and the floor 
formed of rough, hard-trodden soil, mixed with chopped 
straw. Some slaves brought in rush mats, which they spread 
on this floor, and Damascus carpets, with which they covered 
the mats ; they then brought in a Bethlehem table, made of 
irood, inlaid with tnother-of-pearJ. This sort of table is but 
about six inches broad, and not a great deal higher; it 
resembles the fnistrumofabrokeHcolunon, and will only bup- 
port a tray, on which the Mussulmen place the five or six 
dishes of which their meal is composed. 

Our dinner, when it was put upon this table, consisted of 
zpiUm,* a plate of sour milk mixed up with oil, and i^ome 
pieces of hashed mutton stirred up in boiled rice and stufled 
into some gourds resembling our cucumbers : this is, indeed, 
the most desirable and best tasted dish that can be eaten any- 
where in the EasL For drink there was pure water, in carthei^ 
ba«ins with long spouts, which were passed from hand to 
hand, and from which the liquid was poured into the opened 
mouth without the vessel being allowed to touch the lips. 
There were neither knives, nor spoons, nor forks ; the food 
was eaten with the fingers ; but their numerous ablutiont 
render this practice less revolting among the Mussulmen. 

We had scarcely finished dinner when the Emir sent to 
say that he was waiting for us. We crossed a wide rourtf 
• Rice miied up with fautltr, ftt, at nilk. — T^mA 
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oniamentcd by fountains, and also a portico, formed by tall, 
slim columns springing out of the ground, and bearing the 
roof of the palace. We were introduced into a very hand- 
some saloon, paved with marble, and having the ceiling aud 
walls painted with lively colours and in elegant Arabesque 
designs by painters from Constantinople. Fountains were 
bubbling in the corners of the room, and at the bottom, 
behind a colonnade, whose intcrcolumnar spaces were grated 
and glazed, was seen an enormous tiger asleep, with his head 
leaning on his crossed paws. Half the room was filled with 
secretaries in long robes, having silver inkstands stuck in 
their girdles, after the manner of poignards, Arabs splendidly 
armed and clothed, negroes and nuilattoes awaiting their 
master's orders, and some Egyptian ofRcers dressed in 
European attire, and wearing the Greek cap of red cloth with 
a long bt :e plume hanging down over the shoulders. The 
rest of the apartment was raised about a foot higher, and a 
broad divan of bcurlet velvet reached all around. The Emit 
>\ as squatting in the comer of this divan : he was a fine old 
n.an, with a lively, penetrating eye, afresh-looking, animated 
countenance, and a grey flowing beard ; a white robe, fastened 
by a cashmere sash, entirely covered his figure, and the 
(flittering hilt of a large, long poignard stuck out from the 
folds of the drapery at about the height of his breast, display- 
ing upon its top a boss of diamonds of the size of an orange. 
We saluted him after the fashion of the country, by placiuir 
the hand first on the forehead and then on the heart ; he 
smiled, gracefully returned our salutation, and made a 
sign to us to come and sit down near him on the divan. An 
interpreter was on his knees between him and us. I com- 
nionced the conversation by expressing the pleasure I experi- 
enced in visiting the interesting and beautiful country, which 
he governed with so much firmness and wisdom ; and told 
him, among other things, that the best eulogium that I could 
pronounce on his administration, was my making my appear* 
ance in that very spot: that the security of the wiu\% the 
richness of the cultivation, and the order aud peace that 
VOL. I. s 
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reigned in the towns, were the speaking witnesses of the 
virtue and skill of the ruling prince. He returned me his 
thanks, and made a multitude of inquiries respecting Europe, 
and principally tibout European policy in regard to the 
contest hetwecn the Turks and the Egyptians, which sltoued 
at once Ihc interest that he felt in this question, and a know- 
ledge and comprehension of affairs of business rarely met 
with in an Eastern sovereign. Coffee was brought in, and 
Inng pipes, which were renewed severul times, and the con- 
vcTsation lasted for nearly an hour. 

1 was deliglited with the sagacity, intelligence, and noble, 
dignified manners of this aged prince ; nnd after a long con- 
versation, we rose up to accompany hiin to his baths, which 
he wishedto show tons himself. Thescconsistcdof five or six 
rooms, paved with marble in devices, whose roofs nnd walls 
were covered with stucco, and painted in distemper, by Da- 
mascus painters, witli taste and tlegance. Jets of warm, cold, 
and hot water rose out of the pavement*, and diffused their 
temperature through the apartments : the last was a vapour 
bath, in which we were unable to remain a single minute. 
Several handsome white slaves, naked to the waist, and hav- 
ing their legs enveloped in a shawl of unbleached silk, stood 
in these rooms, ready to exercise their o(Ece of bathers. The 
prince proposed to us to take a bath with him ; we did not 
accept it, and we left him in the hands of his slaves, who were 
preparing to undress bim. 

From thence we went with one of his grooms to visit the 
courts and stables where his superb Arabian stallions were 
fastened up. It is necessary to have seen the stables of 
Damascus, or those of the Emir Beschir, to have a proper idea 
of the Arabian horse : this fine and gniccful animal loses his 
beauty, docility, and picturesque appearance, when he is 
transplanted from his natiie soil and from his familiar habits 
into our cold climates and the dark solitude of our statutes. 
He should be seen at the tent door of the wild Arab of the 
desert, with his head bent between his fore-legs, shaking his 
black, flowing mane, like a waving caaopy, unA sweeping hit 
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sides of burnished copper or silver with the continual motioa 
of liis swishing tail, the end of which is always tinged purple 
with henna ; he should be seen adorned in all his glittering 

■ trappings, decorated with gold and pearl embroidery; his 
: head covered with a scarlet or blue silk net, interworen with 
i gold or silver, with sonorous, vibrating aigulets hanging from 

■ his forehead over his nostrils, and which alternately hide and 
: disclose, at each toss of his neck, the large, fiery ball of his 

inild, haughty, and intelligent eye, projecting slightly oat of its 
socket; he should be, above all, seen in the mass, as he was 
here, where there were from two to three hundred hones, 
some lying down in the dust, others fastened by iron rings 
I and tied to long cords stretched across the courts, and others 

again broken loose on the sand, and leaping with a bound 
over the rows of camels that impeded their courses ; some 
held in by the hands of young black slaves clad in scarlet 
vests, and resting their fondling heads on these children's 
shoulders ; others playing togetlier, free and unbridled, like 
colts in a meadow, rearing up against one another, or rubbing 
their foreheads together, or mutually licking each other's fine, 
: glossy, shining coats ; and all gazing at us with troubled and 

inquisitive looks, occasioned by our European costumes and 
foreign accents ; but they soon became more familiar, and 
came gracefully up to us, stretching out their necks for our 
caresses and the coaxing pats of our hands. The flexibility 
and clearness of expression in the physiognomy of these 
horses is truly incredible, when it has not been personally 
witnessed ; their every thought is depicted in their eyes, and 
in the convulsive movements of their cheeks, lips, and nostrils, 
with as much force and variety as on the countenance of a 
little child. When we went near to them the first time thsir 
grimaces and looks of repugnance and curiosity were exactly 
^ like those, which an easily excitable man would make at the 

I sudden sight of some disquieting object; our languageu 

I especially, forcibly struck and astonished them; ai^ the 

j motions of their ears, erected, or laid back, or stretched fofw 

I ward, testified their surprise and uneasiness. I particulaily 
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Bdnilrcd several invaluable iniires reserved f the Emir's own 
private UEp; and tlirough the medium of my interpreter, I 
ulfered the cqiicrryaa niucli ns 10,000 piastres' for one oftlic 
tiiindsuntcst ; but no price will induce an Arab to part with 
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r aimilnr to the dinner. 
Ill his narae to visit us ; 
passed the evening with us. 
ersation, for which we were 
11 und Italian he had retained in 
He gave us most interesting 
private life of the Emir of the 
Dru«B. This prince, having lately lo^t his first wife, to 
whom he owed all his wealth, has ju^t married a second time, 
and we much regretted our not having been ubie to see his 
uew bride. She is said to be remarkably beautiful ; she is 
but fifteen years old, and is a Circassian slave whom the 
Emir sent for and bought at Constantinople, and whom he 
made a Christian before he married her; for he is himself a 
Christian, and even a Catholic ; or rather it should be said 
that he is like the laws of all lands where toleration is prac- 
tiKed, he is of all the established religions of his country; a 
MuMulman for the Mussulmen, a Druze for the Druzes, and 
a Christian for the Christians. He has at his dwelling both 
a church and some mosques, but for some years past, the 
religion of his family and of his heart is Catholicism. Such 
is his political skill, and so great the terror of his nameiihat 
his Christian tenets do not give occasion for mistrust or dis- 
like from the Mussulman Arabs, Dnizes, and Metualia who 
live under his dominion. He does justice to all, and all pay 
him equal respect. 

In the evening, afler supper, the Emir sent lis some of his 

singers and musicians, who improvisated Arabian verses to 

our hmionr. He has among his attendants, Arabs entirely 

• About £130. 
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devoted to those kinds of ceremonies ; they are exactly ana- 
loo-ous to the troubadours in tlie fortresses of the middle ages, 
or to the popular poets in Scotland. Standing behind the 
Emir's or his sons' cushions while they are taking theii meals, 
they sing verses in praise of the masters they serve, or of the 
guests whom the Emir wishes to honour. We got some of 
these poetical effusions translated by M. Bertrand; they 
were generally very insignificant, or with thoughts so far- 
fetched that it would be impossible to render thcnii with 
appropriate ideas and metaphors, into our European tongues. 
The following is the only thought at all clear, which 1 find 
noted down in my album : — 

** Your vessel was furnished with wings; but the Arab 
courser is winged also. 

'* His nostrils, as he flies over the mountains, emit the 
sound of the wind in the sails of a ship. 

** The rapid motions of his bounding gallop are like the 
rolling of the tempest to the hearts of the feeble; but it 
inspires joy into the heart of the Arab. 

** May his back be to you a seat of honour, and often bear 
you to the Emir's divan I" 

Among the Emir's secretaries there was, at that time, one 
of the first poets in Arabia; I was not then aware of it, nor 
did I know it till some time after. When he had learned 
from some other Arabs of Syria that I also was a poet in 
Europe, he wrote to me some verses, filled throughout with 
the affectation and unnatural associations already alluded to, 
and everywhere spoilt by that play upon words which is 
characteristic of old languages and long-established civilisa- 
tion ; but which nevertheless displayed a lofty elevation of 
talent and an order of ideas greatly superior to what we 
Europeans are in the habit of attaining to. 

We slept upon cushions from the divan spread out upon a 
mat, amid the sound of fountains murmu^ng on all sides, in 
the gardens, courts, and rooms of that part of tlie iJalace. 
When day dawned, I saw, through tne lattices, several 
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Mnssulmcn saying their prayers in the principal court of 
palace. They spread a carpet on the ground, that they mi 
not come in contact with the dust j they firs t stood upri 
for an instant; then dropped down on one knee, and sevi 
limes touched the carpet with their foreheads, the face be 
always turned towards the mosque ; afterwards prostra 
themselves at full length on the carpet, and struck the & 
with their foreheads ; then they rose up again, and reci 
mcnced the same ceremonies several times, resuming 
same attitudes and murninring out prayers. 1 could ne 
perceive there was any thing ridiculous in these attitudes •• 
ceremonies, however odd they mny appear to our ignorar 
Tlie physiognomy of the Miissulraen is so deeply impres 
with the feelings of religion which they express by th 
gestures, that I have always felt a profound respect for tl 
pmyers; — the motives sanctify it all. Wherever the dii 
idea descends and acts uilhin man, it impresses upon I 
a supcrhtiiuan dignity; it may be said—" I pray not I 
thee, but I pray together with thee to the same comr 
Master, the master in whom thou believest and (vhom t! 
wilt recognise and honour, even as I will recognise i 
honour Him myself, though under another form. It is 
for nie to laugh at thee, but it is for God to j udge us both 

We passed the morning in visiting the palaces of the Em 
eons, which lie at a little distance from his own; a sn 
Catholic church exactly resembling our modem vill 
churches in France or Italy; and the palace gardens. ' 
Emir Bcschir has had another country palace built at ab 
a mile from Dptedin. This is the only destination of his ri 
out, and it is almost the only road on which even an Aral 
horse can gallop without danger ; in every other direction 
roads which lead to Dptedin are so steep, and are perf 
dicularly suspended over the brinks of so many precipi 
that they cannot be traversed even on foot without shudt 
iog. 

Before quitting Dptedin and De'irel Kammar, Itranscri 
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some authentic and curious observations, which I rcceired oa 
the spot, concerning the old skilful warrior whom we had jasl 



seen. 



Observations respecting the JEmir Besekir. 

On the death of the last descendant of the Emir Fakaidiiiy 

the dominion of the mountain passed into the hands of the 

CImb family. This family has only been established m 

Lebanon for about the space of a hundred and ten yearn. 

1 The following particulars are communicated respecting it bj 

! the old Arab chronicles of the Desert of Damascus : — 

' Towards the commencement of the first century of the 

' Ilcgira, at the time when the armies of Abubekr invaded 

' Syria, a man of great bravery, named Abdalla, who inhabited 

the little village of Bet-Chiabi in the Desert of DamascnSp 

! acquired immense glory at the siege of that town, and was 

: killed under its walls. Tlie Mussulman general loaded his 

family with favours, and they ailcn\'ards quitted Bet-Chiabi 

in order to go and establish themselves at Housbaye, situated 

on the Antilibanus, where is yet found the original stock of 

t that race, from which is sprung the branch that reigns at the 

present time over Lebanon. 

The Emir Beschir, who is one of Abdalla's descendants^ 
was left an orphan at a very early age. His fiither, the Emir 
IIas:icm, had been clothed with the hakem pelisse, and invested 
with the ring of authority, at the time when his uncle, the 
Emir Milhem, quitted the management of business to finish 
his days peaceably in seclusion; but Hassem*s administratioa 
was unskilful and weak, and Milhem, being forced to resume 
the supreme authority, was obliged to repair his nephew's 
errors, and to appease the troubles which his inexperience 
had excited. 

According to Volney's statements, the power afterwaida 
passed successively to Mansour and Joussef, one the fiUher 
and the other the son of Milhem. When Joussef was invested 
with the command for the first time, the Emir Beschir was 
only seven years old. Joussef took him under his own sap- 
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intendcnce, and had him carefully brought uji; some years 
aflcr he di^ovcred ia him a lively and courageous spirit, and 
Citused him to cntur into the busine.-s of his own government. 
At this time, Djezar, the pacha of Acre, nlio had succeeded 
Oahor, harassed the Emir Joussef for a long time by his attacks 
and exorbitant imposts. War broke out, but Bcschir could 
not fullow his cousin in this expedition, and it was not till 
1784 that he took part in the second expedition against 
Djezar Pacha. Yuung Beschir, then twenty-one years of 
age, was in great danger in the town of Ryda, of which the 
Druxcs had obtained possession. Being pursued by a body 
of the pacba'a troops, and forced to evacuate the town, he 
found himself ia his retreat surrounded by the enemy. His 
situation was critical; he rode his horse fuiiously to one of 
the walls, from the top of which lie leaped down under a 
shower vt balls; fortunately he was not hurt, but his horse 
was killed by the fal). 

On returning to Lebanon, the Emir Beschir wholly applied 
himself to business, and wished to restore order into the Emir 
Joussefs administration ; soon a spark of ambition was struck 
out in bis mind, be called to mind whose son he was, and 
though poor he coveted the sovereign power. His address 
and courage gained hiui the friendship of several powerful 
families; he laboured to attach others to himself who had 
been disgusted by the bad government of the Emir Joussef, 
and succeeded in gaining over to his interests a considerable 
and influential family, that of Kantar, whose chief, the most 
able man then residing in Lebanon, was immensely rich, and 
bore the title of the Scheik Beschir, that is to say, Great and 
Illustrious. All that the Emir Beschir wanted was an oppoi^ 
tunity, and one soon presented itself. 

Ever since 1785, at which time Djezar Pacha had restored 
to Jousscf the dominion (of which he had deprived him for 
more than a year), hostilities had completely ceased between 
these two princes. The Emir Joussef scut ofKcen every 
year to Acre, who brought him back the pelisse with the 
usual compliments i still he was always afraid of a misunder- 
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standing between himself and the pacha; which indeed 
to pass before long. 

In 1789 a violent rupture took place between these two 
princes, and the Emir Joussef, not being in a condition to 
resist, resolved to abdicate his power. Beschir possessed 
great reputation ; Joussef was fond of him ; he called him, 
and advised him to go to Acre, and ask for the ring of autho- 
rity. Beschir at first refused, and gave his cousin to under- 
stand that he would then find himself obliged to depart from' 
his dominions, both because the pacha would insist on it, and 
also because his remaining in Lebanon would prove a continual 
source of factious rebellions. Joussef in proposing this step 
to his relation had two motives; to prevent the departure of 
the sovereign power out of his own family, and to regain the 
chief command, after Beschir had smoothed all difficultiet, 
either by conciliation or force of arms. He therefore earnestly 
urged this measure, and on promising to quit the country as 
soon as the Emir Beschir should have obtained the command, 
the young prince set out for Acre. Djezar Pacha received 
him favourably, entrusted him with the command of Lebanon,* 
and gave him 8000 men to establish his power and to possess 
himself of the Emir Joussef. Beschir, when he arrived at the 
bridge of Cesser Cadi, wrote secretly to his cousin, com- 
municated to him the instructions he had received from the 
pacha, and desired him to retire. The Emir Joussef fell back 
upon Gibel in Kosrouan, where he assembled his adherenta. 
Beschir joined to his own troops those which he had brought 
from Acre, and marched against Joussef, whom he met with 
in Kosrouan ; he fought a battle with him and slew many of 
his people, but still several months elapsed without any 
definite results. 

In order to terminate this difference Joussef sent an express 
to Acre, and promised the pacha a higher tribute thsn what 
Beschir paid, if he would restore him to the command. 
Djezar consented to it, returned him the pelisse, and gave 
him, in order to drive away Beschir, the same 8000 men who 
had fought against himself. The Emir Beschir retired into 
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the district of Mar Meri, where be laboured to overthrow hit 
if rival by ofTering still moie thnn the Emir Joussef had pro- 

mised; the pacha accepted it, and Joussefwas once more 
obliged to give place. Uc returned to Acre in order to tr]r 
fresh tntriguca, but Beschir ofTered the pacha 4000 purses 
(every one contoining SOO pieces of the value of 40 centimes 
each*) if he would put Joussef to death. 

Djezar was then at Damascus, and his prime minister (a 
Greek, who possessed all his confidence, and who was, in his 
absence, considered as pacha of Acre) entered into treaty ia 
his name, and then informed his master of the bargain he had 
concluded. The offer at first was very pleasing to Djezar, 
who ratified the engagement, and ordered the Emir Joussef 
and his minister Candour to be hung. Scarcely, however, 
had he expedited this order, when he repented of it; he 
thought that the enmity of the two princes might be sub- 
servient to his interests, and sent a second order revoking the 
firet; but whether it came too late, or whether the prime 
minister was gained over, the Emir Joussef was hang. This 
execution infuriated the pacha; he returned to Acre, ioTCSti- 
galed the buuness, pretended he had been deceived, and 
caused hit prime minister to be drowned, together with all 
hu bmity, and several other persons who were accused of 
being invoWed in the transaction. 

Djezar confiscated the immense treasures of his &vourite, 
and wrote an angry letter to the Emir Besehir. The tone of 
this despatch showed the young prince that he was in danger; 
ha endeavoured to justify himself to the pacha, who dissimu- 
lated his feelings till the return of the time for the re-election 
of a governor ; then he invited the prince to come to Acre to 
receive the inTcaUture. 

He came without any suspidon, together with his minister, 

the Scheik Beschir ; but no sooner had they arrived than they 

were thrown into adungeon, where they were forced to endure 

all kinds of hardships during a captivity of eighteen or twenty 

. I>jezar's object in thus treatii^ them waa to indue* 

• TtoM msUnjt la ■& atariy tHflOt, 
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them to pay a large ransom; but the prince had nothing; lie 
had been in authority too short a time to have amassed nny 
great quantity of riches. His minister supplied the deficiency ; 
he sent secretly to the pacha the widow of a Dmze princei 
named Sest Abbous, with whom he had been intimately con- 
nected, and enjoined her to offer to the pacha the reqaiied aaoiy 
and to pretend to pledge her own jewels herself to complete the 
ransom. She set out, and found the pacha at Acre; and being 
an adroit, bold, and skilful woman, she prcTailed on him to 
well by the charms of her mind and person, that he cdi- 
siderably reduced the sum which he had at first demanded. 
The investiture was then again conferred on the Emir Beschir, 
and he was reinstated in the pacha's good graces. 

During this captivity the Emir Joussefs brother, and hie 
cousin the Emir Kaidar of Bubda, had possessed themselves 
of his authority, and taken the necessary measures to prevent 
the Emir Beschir from returning into his dominions if Djexer 
should set him at liberty. When the prince came out of hb 
prison, not judging it prudent to reappear as yet among his 
people, he sent his minister, the Scheik Beschir, to soand 
public opinion, and retired himself into the town of Homs to 
await the result of his negotiations. He laboured, moreover, 
to gain the good will of the Emir Abbets, a Dnixe prince of 
Solima, who had remained neuter up to that time, and who 
enjoyed the highest reputation among the Druses and Chris- 
tians, especially those of the district of Marcaeutre. 

The Emir Abbets, thinking the cause of the Emir Beschir 
to be just, took his part, and requested him to come to him ; 
and as communication was very difRcult, he transmitted his 
despatch to him by an Italian lay brother of the convent of 
Solima. Beschir presented himself in the midst of his 
adherents (whose number had been greatly increased by the 
bounty and address of the Scheik Beschir)^ fell furiously apoo 
his rival's army, dispersed it, got possession of the two princes, 
and had them strangled without observing any formality. 

Being in peaceable possession of power, the Emir Beschir 
married the widow of a Turkish prince, who like himself 
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of the Chab family, aiid whom he had put to death two years 
before. Tliis connexion made hira master of immense wealth. 
Before marrying this princess (who was extremely beautiful), 
he had her baptised. Tliis marriage proved exceedingly 
happy. At the age of Kixty-eight the princess was oppressed 
with infirmities, and with a paralysis which deprived her of 
the use of her legs ; still, the royal pair presented an ex- 
ample of the warmest affection and most perfect cordiality. 

The Emir Jousscf had left at his death three infant children, 
who were carefully educated by Giorgios Bey and his brother 
Abdalla, in hopes that they would one day reanimate Joussefg 
pnrty, and overturn the Emir Bcschir ; but he triumphed over 
all difBcutties, and enjoyed the dominion peaceably till 1804, 

Events of the highest importance were taking place in 
Egypt. Bonaparte having entered Syria with an army, 
nrrived before Acre, which, tvhcn gained, would open to him 
the gates of the East. The French general solicited the 
Libanian prince, by writing pressing letters aild sending 
emissaries, to enter into his interests and assist liim in reduc- 
ing the place. The Emir Beschir answered that he was 
inclined to unite with him, but would not do so till after the 
taking of Acre. A Frenchman was one day reproaching the 
emir for not having enthusiastically embraced the cause of 
the French army, and of having perhaps thus prcvenltd the 
regeneration of the East; when he answered — " Notwith- 
standing the earnest desire I had of uniting myself with 
General Bonaparte, notwithstanding the intense hatred I had 
sworn against the pacha, I could not embrace the cause of 
the French army. The fifteen or twenty thousand men whom 
I should have sent from the mountain would have done 
nothing towards the success of the siege. If Bonaparte had 
carried the place without my assistance, he could have taken 
possession of the mountain without fighting ; for the Druies 
and Christians ardently wished for him; then I should have 
lost my authority : on the contrary, if I had aided General 
Bonaparte, and we bad not taken the place (uhich would 
indeed have happened), the pacha of Acre would have hod 
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me cither hung or immured in a dungeon. Who would Ihea 
have succoured me ? Whose protection should I hare iin* 
plored ? Would it have been that of France, who was so far 
distant and had England and Europe on her hands, and who 
was herself torn in pieces by factions and civil war^'* 

General Bonaparte understood the position of Prince 
Bcschir, and, as a proof of his friendship, made him a present 
of a superb musket, which Beschir has preserved in memoiy 
of the Great Captain. 

Before resuming the history of the events which followed 
the ruin of the Emir Joussefs party, it will be as well to 
relate nn adventure which perhaps rendered the pacha Djear 
so ferocious and cruel. In the first years of his command, lie 
went, according to custom, to meet the caravan retaming 
from the pilgrimage to Mecca. (By the way, the pacha of 
Damascus was charged with this ceremony, and he of Acrp 
was only expected to defray the expenses of the caravan, and 
to pay a tribute to the Arabs of the desert.) The Mamelukes, 
to whom Djezar had entrusted the protection of his seraglio 
during his absence, broke open its doors, and gave loose to all 
the brutality of their passions. On the return of the pacha, 
far from flying at his approach, the Mamelukes took poo* 
session of his treasure, shut the gates of the town, and deter- 
I mined to return force for force. With the feeble escort that 

* accompanied him, Djezar was unable to conquer them : how^ 

ever, the Mamelukes proposed to him that if he would per- 
mit them to retire with their arras and horses, they would 
open the gates of the town to him ; otherwise they would 
accept the contest, and die sword in hand rather than sup- 
render. 
' Djezar Pacha was not long in coming to a decision : he 

i j knew very well that he was hated by the Turks as well as by 

the Christians, on account of his oppressions; nor was he 
ignorant that should the Emir Joussef happen to know his 
situation, he would join himself to the Mamelukes, and bring 
upon him a war that might prove fatal to him. He accord- 
ingly agreed to what the Mamelukes demanded, and they 
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rapidly departed while the pacha entered the town. Sea 
had Djeiar entered his palace when he »ent his caval 
pursuit of the fugitives, hut in vain ; the Mamelukes ai 
Bare and sound in Egypt. Djeiar then wreaked his vi 
ance on his wives ; he had them all Hogged, and then tb 
into alai^e pit, which was aftenvards filled up with i 
lime. He excepted from this atrocious execution his fav< 
wife, whom he had dressed in her jewels and hands<; 
apparel, and then shut up in a box and thrown into thi 
This occurrence rendered the character of Djezar darl 
gloomy : he was before avaricious and oppressive, he 
became ferocious and cruel ; he talked only about cho| 
oif noses, cutting off ears, and pulling out eyes. Ai 
moment of his death, when he could neither speak nor 
executions any longer, he made a sign to those who 
around him, pointing to the bolster of his bed. Happj 
was not understood; but after his decease, a long lis 
found of the names of persons whom he had condemn 
death in case he returned to health. His ferocity foil 
him even to the grave. 

To return to Prince Beschir. As soon as the Emir Jou 
sons were old enough to contend for the power, Giorgioi 
and Abdalla resolved to put their projects into execi 
Tlicy took advantage of a moment of misundersta: 
between Djezar and Beschir, and revived their pupils' ] 
The Emir, taken by surprise, was obliged to retire into H 
and invoked the mediation of the pacha, addressing hi 
to his avarice and cupidity. Djezar interposed his medti 
and obliged both parties to observe a treaty, which bn 
them to an agreement, but was much the more favouni 
Beschir, to whom he granted the country of the Di 
while there only remained to JousseTs sods that of Gibe 
Kosrouan. 

This treaty was observed only for a few years ; Joussefi 
sought after every possible way of overthrowing their er 
As they were the strongest, they succeeded in it, and E 
being no longer willing to listen to Beschir's representai 
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which the treaty accorded to their rival i (heir mitUBk 
were BEcretly preparing every thing for » tresn attack. 

The Ernie Bcschir was bcforehaiK with them; being 
instructed of the favoumble moment by his confidants, he sent 
Tor Giorgios P"" •" TlnTr <>l k'^,,,^,,,, „po„ pretext of busi- 
ness, nnd at tl '?r, the Einir Hassem, fell 
upon Gibcl, CI nd caused Abdalla to be 
hung. The tl conducted to Yong Michael, 
where their e; 3ut ; their goods were con- 
fiscated to thi lir Bcschir. At the news of 
these events, ' threw himself out of the window 
of his prison a nimsclf, which however did not pre- 
vent the emir ^ging him, by ^vay of example to his 
enemies. Fiv ccs of Deir el Kanininr, and a. brother of 
the Sclicik fie ,v...i, all hclont;ing to the house of Gruimhelud 
el Bescantar, and accused of having assisted the conquered 
princes, were put to dcalh and their goods conliscated. 

When these executions were over, I'rinco Beschir assumed 
the supreme authority over all Lebanon, giving his brother 
Hassem the command of Kosrouan, the chief place of which 
was Gaiyr; hot as he died a little while after, the Emir 
Beschir was accused of haviag poisoned him, because he 
suspected him of anibitinus designs. This accusation is 
without foundation, and public opinion has done it proper 
justice. 

Towards 1819, the countries of Gibel Biscarra, Gibes, and 
Kosrouan, rose up in rebellion on occasion of a contribution 
which gave rise to universal discontent. The rebels, on the 
advice of the Bishop Joussef, resolved to go and attack the 
Emir Bescbir in the Druzes' country, where he then was. The 
prince, without allowing the insurgents time to unite tlicir 
forces, went himself to seek them at the head of a small 
<'<^tachmei>t having ordered his lieutenant, the Scheik 
Beschir to follow him with three thousand men whom he 
'"*' hastily gathered together. The emir entered the coun- 
^^ of GibeSi f^"^ encamped in a valley of the district of 
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A"ousta, between Djatii and the territory of Gaxyr. TTie 
rultowing night and the next morning he sustained « brisk 
fire from several hostile detachments who held possessioo of 
the heights. His tent was riddled with musket shots, but iii 
vspite of the entreaties of his son Ualil, he would not change 
his position. When the day was farther advanced, the (iie of 
the enemy becoming hotter, Beschlr supposed that the icbel* 
had augmented their forces and wished to stop his progm*. 
Tlien Ite rose up from the carpet on which he had been Ij^ng 
during the volley of musketry, mounted his hors^ and 
marched straight to the enemy, accompanied by his littla 
guard. At his approach tlie iiisurgeuta disperEcd without any 
rctii:it:ince, and he arrived at Gibes, where be took some 
cncr<:ctic measures in order to picvcnt the increase of tlicir 
I forces. 

Ills lieutenant-general, the Schcik Bcschir, who followed 
liim by short marches, passed the River of the Dc^, and wilb 
his 3000 men took possession of the two principal towns 
I of Kosrouan, Yong Michal-I and Yong Monsbak, which 

I ' lay on his route; the very day that he occupied then, the 

1 advanced posts stopped a priest who was carrying de»> 

patches to the Ilisliop Jousscf, and the Scheik Bcschir hav- 
ing read these letters, gave his hangiar to the person who bed 
brought them to him, and ordered him to go and stay the 
prie»t, and bury him on the spot where he had been arrested. 
A few hours after, another secret messenger shared the some 
i fate. The following day, the Scheik Bcschir resumed his 

J I march, invaded Kosrouan without encountering any difficulty, 

and caused to be strangled all those persons whom the Eoiir 
Beschir had written on a note that he bad sent him. He 
went on in this way to Gibel Bisearra, where he joined the 
prince who had come from Gibes. The Emir Beschir remained 
nine days in this province, during which he completely cxtin. 
guishcd the rebellion, by hanging or strangling all the rebels 
of distinction in the three districts of Gibes, Kosrouan, and 
Gibel OiscBrra ; several others were bastinadoed, and wen 
moreover mulcted of ruinous fines. Among these last wu « ' 
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poor old man, serenty-live yeara or age, who wna coodei 
tu payVOpurees; he was unable to discharge the pen 
and his eon wrote to inform him that he was going to bo 
money for the purpose, entreating him to authorize the ti 
action ; the old man answered thut he was determined tc 
nothing, and added some expressions not very bene?( 
towards the prince. The letter was intercepted, and the 
man condemned to lose his Iocs and fingers ; the poor wn 
already worn out with old age, could not sustain so n 
torture; and when, by order of the Scheit Beschir, he 
taken hack to his Cwu house, he died after twenty day 
sulTering. The son inherited his father's condemnation; 
goods were confiscated to the Emir, who leA him only 1 
piastres. 

During the time that the Scheik Bcschir occupied 
insiifgeiit province, the Emir Begchir ascended up to E< 
passed the Cedars, and deacemlcil on the other side of 
mountain to Balbcc. On his arrival at Balbec, the pn 
ordered his licuteuant-genera) to return by the same re 
that he had come, and to levy, as he passed, on the tl 
insurgent provinces a contributiou of 400 purses, each of 
pieces. 

It would appear miraculous that, with only 3000 n: 
the Libanian prince could have suppressed a rebellion 
three such stronE^ provinces, if it were not recollected t 
the insurrections « ere but partial, and that Beschir'a part; 
these provinces greatly aided his victory. 

The paclia of Damascus had, during this interval, seni 
Bliaa an nga commissioned, according to custom, to ass 
the productiooa of tlie earth in the dependencies of 
pachalic. This officer penetrated as far as the town 
Ilaunia, yrhicli belonged to the principulity of Lebanon, a 
there levied contributions both of cattle and money; t 
inhabitants, unwilling to submit to this, informed Prii 
Beschir, who wrote to the aga, testifying his displeasui 
but this last pvd no attention to his remonstrances, but co 
xuitted most enoinious oppressions, and returDe<l hon 
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Prince Beschir, being irritated, commonicated-the circam- 
stance to the pacha of Acre, strongly^expressing his resent- 
ment; Abdalla, whether out of regard to Beschir, or to 
gratify a revenge of his own against the aga, sent to tlie 
pacha of Damascus, desiring him to punish him severely. The 
other sent an evasive answer, expressing his astonishment at 
the part the pacha of Acre took in an affair regarding the 
Christians. Abdalla sent this answer to Beschir. soliciting 
him to take vengeance himself on the pacha of Damaacnt. 
The Libanian prince hastily assembled 10|000 men, and 
directed his march towanls Damascus ; the pacha aallied 
out to the encounter, and the two armies had several engage- 
ments, but Prince Bcschir was uniformly successful. 

During this time, Abdalla had issued a false firman, declar- 
\n^ the pacha of Damascus deposed from his pachalic, which 
was to be united to that of Acie ; but the pacha of Damascaa 
having applied to the neighbouring pachas, and to the court 
of Constantinople, this last condemned the pacha of Acre to 
death, and deprived Prince Bcschir of his government. The 
emir was already at the very gates of Damascus when this 
firman arrived ;• he then saw that that of Abdalla was foiged, 
and he deemed it prudent to retire into the province of Dcir 
el Kammar, where, learning that the fate of Abdalla was 
reserved for himself, he was obliged to take refuge in the • 
neighbourhood of Bayruth, requesting the governor to receire 
him along with his escort. Tliis last however refused, pre- 
tending that the presence of the emir in the town would 
excite a sedition. The prince then informed his brother, the 
Emir Abets, to whom he had left the command of the moun- 
tain, that he wished to return into his dominiorts, and try the 
force of arms against the pachas sent to oppose him by the 
Sublime Porte ; his brother answered him that the nBountain 
was destitute of provisions and money, and that he strenn- 
ously advised him not to attempt so perilous an undertaking. 

In these unhappy circumstances, the prince again turned 
his eyes towards Egypt, and addressing himself to a Frank, 
entreated him to afford him the means of quitting Syria. M« 
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Aubin cmbtiikctl him,betnceu Bay ruth and SjTda, on board of 
a French vwsel thut was eetling sail for Alexandria. After his 
tlepartuic, Ills brother the Eiiilr Abets, and the Scheik 
Beschir, leagued themselves with the allied pacliaa, and 
requested the command of the mountain ; this was the source 
of the divisions that rent Lebanon in 1823. 

Tlie allied forces laid siege lo Acre in July, 1822, and con- 
tinued it unsuccessfully till April, \H'2'3, when the siege was 
nused. Then, the young pacha of Acre, being extremely 
avaricious, devised a way by which he might evade the 
tribute which he owed to the Poite, For this purpose, he 
caused the officers who bore the tribute to be assassinated 
near Latakia, and had the money returned to him by the 
assassins. He aFterwntds complained to the Porte of the 
murder conimilted on his agents, and of the robbery of a sum 
of money belonging to the Grand Signior. The pacha of 
Acre hoped, at first, by this odious conduct to exempt himself 
from tribute, and also to involve in censure the pacha of 
Latakin, to whom the Grand Signior would perhaps send the 
bowstring, reuniting, al the same time, his pachalic to that of 
Acre. - 

But Abdalla Pacha was deceived ; the Grand Signior, being 
infonne<I of his perfidy, demanded his head a second time- 
But what could the pachas of Damascus, Aleppo, and Adana, 
do against Acre, with an army of 12,000 men of all sorts, 
ill-disciplined, without any artillery to make a breach, and 
only possessing a few guns of large calibre which their balls 
did nut Gt, three or four thousand cavalry without baggage, 
and an infantry who passed the days and nights smoking in 
their tents t So that Abdalla Pacha, being in possession of 
the strongest citadel tn the East, prepared himself without 
fear for a. vigorous defence. 

An officer of an English corvette, then at anchor in the 
road, offered to direct the besiegers' artillery; the pachas 
accepted his offer, and put the cannon under his command. 
But at the end of three days he saw that he should never carry 
the place with Turks who would not come near the wrIIs 
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with their cannon, which was however the only method to 
make a breach. So in spite or the pachas* army, Abdalla 
rested quietly; he had nothing to fear from the land side from 
troops so badly organized, and answered their cannon by 
musket sliots, to show how much he despised their attacki. 
He had good, well-paid troops ; provisions and ammuiiitkm 
were supplied to him in plenty by vessels, either from Europe 
or from Asia ; and he was even suspected of having com- 
munications with the Greeks of the Morea. 

The Emir Bcschir, who was at that time already under 
the protection of the viceroy of Egypt, kept up a regular 
correspondence witli Abdalla, who, through the mediation of 
Mehemct Ali, solicited peace and his pardon from the Porte. 
If the pacha had nothing to fear from the land aide, he 
might still be apprehensive lest the Constantinopolitan 
Divan, blockading the place by sea, should cut off his com- 
munication with foreigners, which would bring famine on 
his people, make his soldiers mutiny, and force himself to 
yield up his neck to the Sublime Porte's bowstring. The 
Divan pardoned him, knowing that he could deliver up the 
place to the insurgents of the Morea; but he was condemned 
to pay a penalty of 3000 purses and to defray the ezpenaee 
of the war. 

The viceroy, having obtained the pardon of Abdalla Pacha, 
and having also asked and obtained that of the Emir Beschir 
(who resumed his command), he profited of this circumstance 
to make his reputation felt at the Divan, and to obtain an 
immediate influence over the Libanian prince, whose political 
interests are, at the present time, always connected with tboee 
of Mehemet Ali. 

At the cud of the year 1823, the Emir Beschirdisembarked 
at Acre, to settle with Abdalla Pacha the expenses of the 
siege of that place, and to fix the amount of his portion cf 
the debt. On his return to Lebanon he made a requisition of 
1000 purses, for he was not in very easy circumstances, by 
reason of his exile and the expenses occasioned by his stay 
in Egypt. His people were poor as well, and being unwill- 
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ing to irritnt£ them against him by so heavy a tax, he resolved 
to make his old lieutenant-general, the Scheik Beschir, paj 
it; wishing thus to take his revenge for the intrigues in uhicll 
be had been engaged with his brother Abets to deprive him 
of the government of the mountain. The Scheik Beschii 
refused to pay it, and retired into Karan, a province ol 
Lebanon ; he aflenvarda returned to bis palace of Moctura, 
from whence he entered into commuDication with Prince 
Abets for the overthrow of Beschir; he even succeeded ir 
drawing into the conspiracy the prince's three youngei 
brothers, who till then were remaining quietly in their own 
provinces. This conspiracy might have proved fatal to the 
Emir Beschir, had it not been for the assistance of Abdalla 
Pacha. 

The Scheik Beschir was pursued, and arrested in tbe 
plains of Damascus with an escort of 200 men ; he mighl 
easily have saved himself, but on the assurance given him by 
a Turkish officer, in the name of the pacha of Damascus, that 
the Prince of Lebanon would pardon him, be gave himself up 
into bis hands, and was conducted to Damascus. There he 
was stripped of his clothes, his hands were fastened, one on 
his back and the other on his breast, and he was thrown into 
prison, where he remained several days, during v/hich time they 
were proceeding with his trial at Constantinople, where he was 
condemned to death. When they showed him the bowstring 
be did not change colour, but only asked to speak to the 
pacha or the prince ; he was told that that would be useless, 
as neither the one nor the other could do anything, for the 
sentence was issued from Constantinople, Then the Scheik 
Beschir submitted to his fate; he was strangled, then 
deca[Htated, and his body was cut in pieces and thrown to the 
dogi. This execution took place in the beginning of 1824. 
Hie prince's three brothers were afterwards arrested, tbdr 
toDgnes were cut off, their eyes scooped ont, and then they 
were exiled with their families, each in a town distant from 
the others. Since that time, tranquillity has prevailed in 
LebuoOf vtA the Cbab family peaceably enjoy the gorem* 
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ment, for which they may thank the active police established 
by the emir in his territories, and the friendship of Abdalla 
Pacha, who again is not ignorant of the intimate ties that con* 
nect the Great Prince to Mchemet All. 

Such is the course of policy pursued till this present time 
by the Emir Beschir, and every thing indicates that ha Vill 
also successfully follow it in the new crisis which the qnannd 
of Mehcmet Ali with the Ottoman Empire has brought apoQ 
him. The emir did not take any part in the war until the 
moment when Ibrahim Pacha, having taken Acre, sent 
Abdalla Pacha, conquered and a prisoner, to his father m 
Egypt; and then entered Syria. Then the Ubanian prince 
was obliged to declare himself; and, after the manner of the 
Orientals, he saw in victory the finger of God, and ranged him- 
self on the successful side : nevertheless, he did so reluctantly, 
and apparently justifying himself to the Porte by the pretext 
of constraint It is probable that if Ibrahim Pacha should 
sustain a reverse, the Emir Beschir would again turn to the 
side of the Turks, and help them to crush the Arabs. Ibrahim, 
who is mistrustful of this two-edged policy, has entrammded 
the prince as much as he possibly can; he has compelled lum 
to let him have one of his sons and some of the best of hie 
cavalry to accompany him to Horns, and his other sons, hav- 
ing come down from the mountain, hold military commande 
in the name of the Egyptians over the principal towns of 
Syria. 

The fate of the Emir Beschir's head depends on Ibrahim'e 
success at Iloms : if he should be conquered, the reactioa of 
the Turks' revenge against the Christians of Lebanon, and 
1 even against the prince himself, would be implacable ; on the 

other hand, if Ibrahim remains master of Syria, he will not 
long be able to see, without offence, a power independent of 
his own ; and he will endeavour either to undermine it hf 
political cunning, or to overthrow it for ever by destroying the 
Chab family. If the Emir Beschir was younger and.mcm 
active, he might combat these two dangers, and for a coa* 
siderable time, perhaps for ever, establish his own antbotity 
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tiiid tliat of his sons, over ihe most inaccessible, populous, 
and richest part of Syria. The mountaineers under his com- 
mand arc brave, intelligent, and well-disciplined; the roads 
which lead to the centre of Lebanon are impracticable; and 
the Maronites, who are becoming very numerous in Lebanon, 
would be devotedly attached to him by the common senti- 
ment of Christianity, and by their hatred and fear of the 
Turkish po^ver. Tiic only obstacle to the creation of a new 
dynasty in these parts, is the dilTerencc of religion existing 
among the Maronites, Druzcs, and Metualis, who inhabit, in 
almost equal proportions, the mountains under the emir'a 
jurisdiction. Tlie strongest bond of nationality is the com- 
munity of religious feelings, or at least such has been the case 
up to the present time; as civilization advances, it n^duccs 
religious sentiments to individual opinion, and a community 
of other interests form a bond of nationality ; these interests 
are less important than those of religion, and thus national 
feeling gmdually grows fainter, and vanishes away: for what 
can there be more important to mankind than religious feel- 
ings, doctrines, and heart-felt faith ? They are the dictates 
ofjudgment, the sentiments in which all others are included ; 
morals, laws, and patriotism are all found in a nation's 
religion. This is, I think, the reason why the people of the 
East are with so much difficulty combined into a single great 
nation; this is why the Turkish empire is crumbling into 
dust. You perceive no signs of any common feeling, uo 
symptoms of any possible national union, exccp^ng in parts 
where tribes of the same religion are collected together, as 
amonc the Greek aud Asiatic races, the Armenians, Bul- 
garians, and Servians; among all the other races yon may 
indeed find many men, bat do mition. 
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I I October 3, 1833. 

To-day I have descended the low declivities of Lebanon^ 
» that slope from Deir el Kamroar towards the Mediterranean ; 

and I am now come to sleep in an isolated hham, on one of 
those mountains. 

At five o'clock in the morning we mounted our horses m 
the court-yard of the emir*s palace. Coming out of the palace 
gate, the way begins to descend by one of the roads cut out of 
the rock, that wind around the hill of Dptcdin. On either 
side of these roads, the plots of ground upheld by artificial 
terraces are planted with mulberry trees, and are admirably 
cultivated. The ground is everywhere overshadowed bj 
trees and vines, and numerous springs, turned by the Arabian 
husbandmen, trickle down from the top of the mountain, 
divide into rivulets, and water the gardens and the roots of the 
trees. The gigantic shade of the palace and terraced roofs of 
Dptedin is projected over all the scene, and follows yon to 
I tlie foot of the hill, when you begin to ascend another moun- 

tain, which bears on its summit the town of Deir el Kommar, 
where we arrived afler a quarter of an hour's ride. 

Deir el Kammar is the Emir Beschir's capital, and the 
metropolis of the Druzes. It contains a population of ten or 
twelve thousand souls ; yet (excepting an old building oroa- 
men ted with Moresco sculptures and high balconies, and 
\ exactly resembling the remains of one of the castles of our 

middle ages) Deir el Kammar is not by any means a town, 
and still less is it a capital ; it exactly resembles a village of 
Savoy or Auvcrgne, or a large hamlet in some sequestered 
I province of France. Day was just breaking as we came 

through it, and herds of horses and camels were issuing out 
of the court-yards of the houses, and spreading themselves 
over the unpaved streets of the town. In a square that was 
a little more extensive than the rest, were pitched some black 
zingari tents, and men, women, and children, all either half 
naked or wrapped in the capacious white woollen blanket 
which forms their only garment, were crouching round a flrs^ 
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combing their beads, and hunting out i\ vermin &ai 
were devouring them. Some Arabs in the emir's service 
passed by on horseback, in magnilicent costumes, with superb 
anns hanging at their girdles, and a lance, Iwelvt or fourteen 
feci long, in their hands. Some were going to carry the emir 
intelligence cone™'"" ll>i-vT.in. Pacha's army, others were 
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e rich and imposing than the 
Druze warriors ; their capacious 
. brilliantly-coloured shawls in 
iiicif bronzed features and black eyes 
"t still farther heightens the dignity and 
ir countenances; long muslachios cover 
their lips and fall down on both itides of their mouths. A kind 
of short red tunic is the uniform clothing of the Druzes, and 
of til the mountuneen ; this tunic it woven of cotton mnd 
gold, or cottOD aod sitk only, according to the wealth or 
rank of the wearer; and elegant designs, in which the direr- 
uty of the coloars contrasts with the gold or silver of the 
teitnre, shine in brilliant display on the back and breast. 
Large pantaloons, plaited into numerous folds, cover the 
legs ; the feet are shod with red morocco buskins, and over 
these ore yellow morocco slippers; furry jackets, having long 
hanging sleeves, are thrown over the shoulders. A silken or 
morocco girdle, like that worn by the Albanians, surrounds 
the body, and serves to carry the horseman's weapons; the 
handles of two or three kangiart or yatugaiu, the poignards 
and short sabres of the Orientals, may always be seen stick- 
ing out of this girdle and shining upon the breast, and 
generally this portable arsenal is completed by the but-ends 
of two or three pistols incrusted over with gold and silver. AH 
the Arabs have also a lance, the handle of which is formed of 
a slender, tough, and hard branch, like a long reed. This 
lance, which is their principal weapon, is decorated with 
waving pendants and silken cords ; they generally hold it in 
the right hand, with the point turned towards the sky. wwl 
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the stem almost touching the ground ; but when fbejr |Nit 
their steeds to the full gallop, they brandish it horisontally 
over their head, and in their military games dart it to mn 
immense distance, and then go and pick it up, by stooping 
down to the very ground. Before letting it fly out of tlieir 
hands, they give it a trembling, vibratory motion, which adds 
greatly to the force of the discharge, and makes it proceed to 
a greater distance towards any mark they may aim at. We 
met a considerable number o^ these horaemcn in the course of 
the day, and the emir had himself given us some both as 
guides and as a guard of honour ; all of tliem saluted us with 
extreme politeness, and drew up their horses to leave os the 
path free. 

About two miles from Deir el Kammar is one of the finest 
views of Lebanon that can possibly be imagined. On one side^* 
the deep gorges, into which you are descending, open suddenly 
beneath your feet ; on the other, the castle of Dptcdin towers 
above the top of its verdant hill, which is furrowed by foam-* 
ing torrents; and just before you, the mountains gradually 
descending to the sea, some black, and others reUccting the 
brightness of day, roll onwards like a falling cataract of hillsy 
and hide their feet either in the verdant carpets formed by 
the olive groves in the plains of Sidon, or in the brick-red, 
sandy beaches that lie along tlie coasts of Bayruth. Here 
and there, the tints of the mountain sides and the diversified 
lines of their extensive, descending, horizontal outlines sie 
broken in upon and cut up by the tops of cedars, firs, and 
large-headed pines ; and numerous villages sparkle out from 
their bases or summits. The view is terminated by the see, 
and the eye follows, as if on an extensive map or a modelled 
plan in relief, the indentations, hollows, and undulations of the 
capes, promontories, and bays on its coast from Carroel to 
cape Batroun, an extent of filly leagues. The air is so pure 
as to lead the imagination to believe that, by a few hoars* 
descent, spots may be reached which in reality lie at the 
distance of two or three days' journey. At these distant 
points the sea is apparently so confounded with the sky, which 
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it Eecins to unite with in the hohion, that the elements cannut 
at first be dis^nguished from ench other, and the earth t>eetu« 
to swim in a vast double ocean. It is only when the eye i> 
more attentively fixed oa ihc Gea, and the small white sails 
I glittering on its blue bosom, that visible objects 
can be [>roperly defined. A light mist, more or less bril- 
liantly tinged with gold, floats on the extreme distant waves, 
and parts the waters from the heavens. Every now and 
then, a few tliin clouds, raised from the mountain aides 
by the morning brecMS, ore thrown off lihe white down blown 
from a bird's plumage, and either carried over the sea, or 
evaporated by the sun's rays, which already begin to feci 
scorch ingly hot. 

We reluctantly quitted this magnificent scene, and began 
to descend by n mure dangerous path than 1 have ever seen, 
among the Alps. The descent is almost perpendicular; 
the path is not two feet wide; nnrathomcd precipices border 
it on one side, and rocky walls on the other; the road is 
strcued with rolling stones or with pebbles so polished by the 
rushing of the waters, the horses' shoes, and the camels' feet, 
that these animals are obliged to seek carefully for a spot oo 
which to plant their steps, and as they always fix them in the 
same places, they have at last worn cavities in the stone, where 
their feet sinlt into a depth of several inches, and it is only by 
favour of these cavities, which offer a point of resistance to « 
horse's shoes, that the animal is able to support itself at til. 
Steps, about two feet in height, are also found from time to 
time carved out in the rock itself ; or round blocks of granite 
are met with, which are impassable, except by winding around 
them through crevices hardly wide enough to admit the legs of 
the beast that carries one ; such arc all the roads in this part 
of Lebanon. At other times the mountain slopes widen and 
grow more level, and the way proceeds in an easier manner 
over beds of yellow sand, brown freestone, or v^etable soil. 
It is diflicuU to conceive how a country like this can be 
filled with to great a number of fine Arabian horses, and 
how the use or them con be to habitual. No Arab, how- 
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ever inaccessible may be his town or house, ever goes out 
excepting on horseback ; and we often see them, with their 
pipes in their mouths, carelessly riding up and down pre- 
cipitous steeps, where the antelopes of our mountains would 
scarcely dare to climb. 

After descending for an hour and a half, we began to get a 
glimpse or the bottom of the defile which we had to traverse 
and follow. A river resounded in its dark depths, which 
were . still hidden from our sight by the spray of the water, 
and by the foliage of walnut, carob, plane, and Persian poplar 
trees, which grew on both sides of the ravine. Beautiful 
springs issued, on the right of the road, out of grottoes situated 
in rocks carpeted over with a thousand strange climbing 
plants, or out of the bosom of grassy lawns strewn over with 
autumnal flowers. We soon perceived, among the trees, a 
house on the bank of the river, and we crossed this river or 
torrent, as it might be more properly termed, by a ford. There 
we stopped to rest our horses, and to enjoy, for a few moments, 
one of the most extraordinary siK>ts that we had met with in 
our journey. 

The defile, to the bottom of which we had descended, was 
entirely filled by the waters of the river, which foamed around 
some rocky masses crumbled to pieces in its bed. Here and 
there islands of vegetable earth gave root to some gigantie 
poplars, which rose to a prodigious height, and cast their 
pyramidal shadows on the slopes where we were sitting. The 
waters of the stream entered on our left between two granilie 
walls, which seemed to have opened purposely to swallow 
them up ; these walls rose to a height of four or five hundred 
feet, and approaching each other at the top, appeared like an 
immense arcade crumbled into ruin by time. Italian pines 
were scattered over their summits, like bunches of gilliflowers 
o%'er the ruins of ancient walls, and stood out in sombre green 
on the deep, bright azure of the sky. On our right the defile 
wound for about a quarter of a mile between rising banks 
that were wider and not so steep ; the waters of the river 
spread themselves more freely, and surrounded a number of 
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small islands and 'verdant promontories, which were all ' 
covered with the most luxuriant and graceful vegetatioo. 
This was the first time I had seen the poplar since I had left 
the banks oftlie Rhone and the Sa6ne. It covered with iti 
pale and fluttering shade all the valley of this Hver; but, as 
it is neither pruned nor planted by the hand of man, it groni 
in clumps, extending its branches freely, and ivith much mora 
majesty of appearance, variety of form, and gracefulness of 
beauty, tliaa they display in our countries. Between these 
clumps of trees, and others of rushes and large roeds, which 
also rover the islands, we could see the broken arches of an 
old bridge built by the ancient emira of Lebanon, which hai 
fallen to ruin for ages past. Beyond the arches of this ruined 
bridge, the defile opened widely into a vast interior scene of 
valleys, plains, and hills, strewn with villages inhabited by 
the Dnizes, and the whole was surrounded, as by an amphi- 
theatre, by a circuitous chain of lofty mountains. These hillt 
were almost all green with verdure, and were alt clothed with 
dark pine forests. The villages, hanging one above another, 
seemed to the eye to touch; but when we had gone 
through some of them, we found that the distance from one 
to another was considerable, by reason of the difficulty of 
the paths and the necessary ascents and descents of the 
deep ravines that separate them. There are instances where 
the voice of a man speaking in one village may be easily 
beard in another; yet it requires an hour to pass between 
them. The effect of this fine landscape was sttll farther 
he'^hteued by two large monasteries, situated like fortresses 
oo the topi of two hills that rose behind the nver, and 
resembling two blocks of granite blackened by the effects of 
time. One is inhabited by Maronites, who devote themselves 
lotbe instruction of young Arabs destined to the priesthood ; 
the other was till lately deserted ; it had fonnerly belonged 
to the Congregation of the Lazarists of Lebanon, but it now 
seTvea as an asylum and dwelling for two young Jesuits, sent 
there by their order, on the request of the Maronite bisnop, 
to give regulations and examples to the Arabian schooU 
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masters ; they lire there in entife solitiidey in poferty* acd 
in most exemplary sanctity. (Since then I have become 
intimately acquainted with them). One of them is learning 
Arabic, and Tainly striving to convert some Droxes of the 
neighboaring villages; he is a man of great genins and 
intelligence : the other is busy with medical studies, and 
traverses the country, distributing medicines gratis. Both 
are loved and respected by the Dmzes, and even by the 
Metualis ; but they cannot hope for any favourable results 
from their stay in Syria. The Maronite clergy are very much 
attached to the Romish church; yet they have th^ own 
traditions, independence, and discipline, which they will not 
permit to be encroached upon by the energy and ardour of 
the Jesuits. They are the real spiritual authorities, Che 
ghostly rulers of all Lebanon ; they would soon find rivals in 
the active and stirring societies of Europe, and thb rivalry 
would naturally give them much uneasiness. 

After having rested for half an hour in this enchanted spot, 
we remounted our horses, and began to ascend the steep side 
that rose up before us. The path became still rougher and 
rougher as it ascended the last range of Lebanon, which 
alone separated us from the coasts of Syria; but in proportion 
as we rose higher, the more vast and imposing became the 
prospect of the large basin which we had left on our right. 

The river, which we had quitted on resuming our jouniey» 
meandered through this plain (which was slighUy undulated 
with hills), and sometimes spread into sheets of shining blue 
water resembling the lakes of Switzerland. The dark hills^ 
crowned on their summits with clumps of pines, incessantly 
interrupted its course and divided it into a thousand shining 
branches beneath our eyes. The hills springing out from 
the plain rose in piles leaning against each other, all cover* 
ed with blossoming heaths, and bearing, at hr distant 
intervals, large-headed trees, which formed dark blotchea 
on their sides. Higher up, large forests of cedars and firs 
stretched downwards from the lofty peaks, and terminated in 
clumps and patches around the numerous Druse villagM^ 
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whose terraced roofs, projecting balconies, and mullioned 
windows we can see rising out frotn the bosom of the pine 
foliage. Tlie inhabitants, covered with their handsome 
scarlet mantles, and haviug their foreheads encircled by the 
large red folds of their turbans, came up on their roofs to see 
UB go by, and by the brilliancy of their dresses and the 
dignity of their attitudes heightened the majestic, strange, 
and picturesque effect of the journey. Fine Turkish fountain* 
flowed on every side, either at the entrance or end of these 
villages ; the women and girls, who had come lo draw water 
in their long narrow pitchers, were grouped around the basins, 
and lifted up one comer of their veils to have a peep at us. 
The population presented a very excellent aspect to our view ; 
men, women, and children, all bore the appearance of health 
and strength ; the women were very beautiful, and their 
features generally wore the expression of pride and nobility 
without any mixture of ferocity. 

We were every where gracefully and politely saluted, and 
every hamlet offered us its hospitality ; but we did not at any 
place accept it, and we continued, for about three hours, 
climbing the steep slopes beneath the forests of fir-trees. We 
at length attained the last, white, bare mountain crest, and 
the vast horizon of the coast of Syria was at a glance spread 
out before us. The prospect was entirely different from that 
which OUT eyes had been for several days accustomed to ; it 
was the exact counterpart of the view of Naples, as seen from 
the summit of Vesuvius or the heights of Castellamare. The 
wide sea was below our feet, unbounded on alt sides, except- 
ing where a few clomls were heaped together at the very 
extremity of its billows, beneath which, land was apparently 
perceptible, the land of Cyprus, which is thirty leagues out 
to sea; on the left was Mount Carmcl, and on the right to 
the extrcmest point of sight lay the endless chain of the 
coasts of Bay ruth, Tripoli, Latakia, and Alexandretta ; lastly, 
we could espy confusedly bennath the golden evening clouds, 
some sparkling peaks of the mountains of Taurus: but tain 
might have been an illusion, for the distance is 
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The descent began immediately beneath our feet, and after 
gliding over the rocks and dry furre of the peak which Inwe 
us, it grew more gradual and traversed from summit to sum- 
mit ; at first passing the dusky tops of stony hills, and after- 
wards the dark green heads of pines, cedars, carobs, and 
holm-oaks ; afterwards over gentler slopes clothed with the 
paler and yellower verdure of planes and sycamores ; at last 
came some grey hills covered with the velvet foliage of olive 
groves; and the road terminated by extending itself over the 
narrow plain that separates Lebanon from the sea. There, on 
the capes, were seen the old Moresco towers which guard the 
shore ; at the bottoms of the bays appeared the towns or 
large villages, with their walls shining in the sunlight, their 
inlets scooped out in the sands, and their vessels either drawn 
up on the strand or sailing in and out of the harbours* Saida 
and Bayruth, more especially, surrounded by their luxuriant 
plains of olive, citron, and mulberry trees, with the minarets 
and cupolas of their mosques, their castles and their embattled 
walls, rose out of this wide ocean of forms and colours, and 
arrested the eye at two points, projecting into the waves. 
Beyond the plain of Bayruth, the principal range of Lebanon 
(which had been broken through by the course of the river) 
began again to rise; at first yellow, and gilded like the 
columns of Peestum; afterwards dingy, sombre, and grey; 
then green and black in the woody regions ; and, at last, ele- 
vating its snowy peaks, which seemed to melt into the very 
transparence of the sky, and where the pure beams of light 
rested in perpetual serenity on unsullied beds of everlasting 
whiteness. Neither Naples nor Sorrento, Rome nor Albano^ 
can boast of an horizon such as this. 

After having descended for about two hours, we found an 
isolated khan under some magnificent plane trees, and by the 
bide of a stream. It will be as well to describe, once for all, 
what is called a khan in Syria, and in all countries of the 
East generally. It is a hut whose walls, built of ill-joined 
stones without mortar, let through the wind and the rain ; 
these stones are generally blackened by the smoke of the 
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fire-place, which is continually creeping out through their 
interstices. The walls are about scvcd or eight feet in height, 
and are covered with some rough pieces of wood, with the 
b.irk and the principal bmiichea still remaining on them ; 
the nhole of it is overshadowed with some dry faggots, which 
serve for a roof; the floor ia not paved, and ia therefore, 
according to the weather, a layer of dust or mud. One or 
two posts serve to support n roof of leaves, and to suspend the 
traveller's cloak or amis upon. In one corner a small fire- 
place is raised up on some rough stones, on which a char- 
coal fire perpetually bums, bearing one or two copper coifee- 
|>ots full of thick, farinaceous coifee, which is the habi- 
tual and only necessary refreshment of the Turks and 
Arabs. There are usually two rooms similar to what I have 
just described. One or two Arabs arc authorised, on paying 
a small tribute, to do the honours of this hospitality, and to 
sell the cofice and barlev cakes to the caravans. When the 
traveller arrives at the door of one of these khans, he dis- 
mounts from his camel or horse, has the straw mats or Da- 
mascus carpels, which are to serve for his couch, unfastened 
and spread in one comer of the smoky house, sits down there, 
asks for colTee, lights his pipe or hooka, and waits till his 
slaves have collected together a little dry wood to prepare his 
[Real. This repast generally consists of two or three cakes 
half baked on a healed slone, and some pieces of hashed 
mutton cooked in a copper pot along with rice. Iklost com- 
monly neither rice nor mutton can be bought at the khan, 
and one is forced to be content with the cakes and some ex- 
cellent cold water, which is never wajiting in the neighbour- 
hoot! of a khan. The servants, slaves, moiikrs (camel drivers), 
and horses remain in the open air around the khan. There 
is generally some renowned and ancient tree in the vicinity, 
which serves as a guiding point to caravans from afar; it ia 
most commonly a sycamore fig-tree, d species which I have 
never seen in Europe. It is about the size of a large oak, and 
attains to a still greater length of years; its tmnk is some- 
times thirty or forty feet in circumference, and often much 
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more; its boughs, which begin to branch off at about fifteen 
or twenty feet from the ground, spread out horizontally, at 
first, to a vast extent; afterwards the higher branches grow 
in narrower cones, and present from a distance the appearance 
of our beech trees. The shade of these trees thus seems to 
have been placed here and there by Providence, as an hoa* 
pitable cloud over the burning soil of the desert, and extends 
to a very considerable distance from the trunk, so that it is 
not unusual to see perhaps sixty camels and horses, and as 
many Arabs, encamped, during the heat of the day, under one 
single tree of this kind. But in this instance, as in every 
other, is seen the grievous negligence of the Orientals and 
their government ; these plane trees, which ought to be care- 
fully preserved as natural inns for the accommodation of cara- 
vans, are abandoned to the stupid improvidence of those who 
arc sheltered by them; the.Arabs light their fires at the roots 
of the sycamores, and the greater part of these fine trees are 
blackened and burnt into hollows by the flames. Our little 
caravan has taken up its lodging under one of these majestic 
sycamores, and we ourselves pass the night wrapped up in 
our cloaks, and lying on a straw mat in one comer of thd 
khan. 

October 4. 

We set out this morning from the khan, and, after travel* 
ling for a few hours over the steep declivities of Lebanon, we 
arrived at the beautiful villages that lie half-way down to 
the coast There the roughness of the mountains disappears^ 
and the road lies, for two hours' journey, among little hills of 
the most cheerful and admirably cultivated aspect that can be 
imagined. The landscape altogether very much resembles 
those of Tuscany. The supporting walls uphold, on every 
side, terraces of soil where vines and trees are intertwined, 
overshadowing the grass and grain of every kind without pre- 
venting it from flourishing. Villages, in which order, peace, 
industry, and wealth are every where apparent, are scattered 
Of er these hills ; the houses, or rather the castles of the 
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towered above our country towns, bpacious convents oi 
Maronite monks occupy, like fortresses, (he tops of the hills. 
The monks may be seen going in and out, occupied in guid- 
ing the ploughshare, or gathering the leaves of the mulberry 
seen labouring in the fields, without 
ai us as we pass with a smile at 
I. e scheik and his principal ser- 
ine! sitting on a carpet at the door of 
i|;e sycamore tree in the middle of 
,, and salutes us by placing his hand 
, Sala el kaer I " Blest be the day to 
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ucb the plain, which we cross beneath a 
I t roof, composed of long reeds, palms, vines, 
and fig and mulberry trees. From time to time, the isolated 
house of an Arabian or Greek-Syrian farmer issues from 
this forest of foliage j the children are playing before the door 
with the large-tailed Syrian sheep ; pretty girls with uncovered 
faces are carrying pitchers of water on their heads; and the 
father and mother are atwork, at the foot of the mulberry trees, 
on beautiful silken textures of a thousand hues, the threads of 
which they fasten from one tree to another, and weave as they 
walk beneath their shade. Neither Scotland, Saxony, Savoy, 
nor Switzerland can present to the eye of the traveller more 
abundant scenes of life, peace, and happiness, than the base 
of these Libanian mountains where are expected to be found 
none but barbarians. 

October 6. 
I have, on my return, found my wife and child in good 
health, and busy in adorning our winter dwelling. I shall 
pass a few days with them before setting out for Palestint 
and Egypt. Ibrahim Pacha has gained a decisive victory a1 
Hoins; he is advancing towards Caramania, and will pasi 
the TauruE, driving the Turks before him. There ta no longei 
any disfjuictudc respecting the security aud tranquillity ol 
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this country ; I shall travel with a mind, free from anxie^ 
about the objects dearest to me in life. Our new Bayruth 
friends, Messieurs Bianco, Jorelle, Farren, Laurella, and 
Abost, will provide, during my absence, against any casualties 
that may occur. I am now about definitively to organize my 
caravan, and shall start as soon as the first shower of rain 
shall have lowered the temperature of 30*^ which now reigns 
over the coast of Syria. 

* Reattmuff or 100* Fidirenhdt 
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JOURNEY FROM BAYRUTH, ACROSS SYRIA A 
PALESTINE, TO JERUSALEM. 

Mounted my horse at three o'clock iu the afternoon ol 
8th or October, 1832, accompanied by eighteen more he 
bearing my attendants and higgiLge, and forming my cara 
— Slept at the khan, three hours' journey from Bayru( 
>ame road as that already described ia the journey to 1 
Stanhope'a. 

Started again at three o'clock the next morning; at 
crossed the river Tamour, the ancient Tamyris, — rose-Io 
trees blossoming on its banks. — Followed the beach (w 
the billows wetted our horses' feet with their foam) to So 
the ancient Sidon ; it is slilt a beautiful shade of that ni 
city of which it has lost all but the name, — there are not 
slightest traces of its past magnificence. A circular ] 
formed of enormous rocks, surrounds a dock choked up < 
sand, aud a few fishermen, surrounded by their children, 
standing in the water and pushing into the sea a small ' 
without either masts or sails; and this is all the man 
remnina of her who was once the second queen of the s 
At Saida we went down to the French khan, once the mac 
of our former trade in Syria, in which our consuls assem 
all our countrymen under the French flag. Now the 
neither trade nor Frenchmen, and there only remain: 
Saida, in this »ast deserted khan, an old and respect 
French agent, M, Gitaudin, who has lived for fifty yeai 
the midst of his entirely oriental family, and who enlerta 
us in a manner becoming the reception of fellow-countiy 
and travellers, in the land where ancient hospitality is 
preserved entire. Dined, slept, and continued a few h 
with this excellent family. How agreeable b hospitality 
unexpectedly and lavishly conferred ! — water for washing 
sented by the sons of the family, while the mother 
the two sons' wives, standing up, attend to the waitinj 
table. 
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At four o'clock, mounted our horses, sod were escorted by 
the sons and friends of the Giraudin family; — running the 
dgerid performed by one of them, mounted on a fine Arabian 
horse. — Thanks and adieux at two hours' distance from Saida* 
After two more hours* trayelling, slept beneath our tents at 
a delightful fountain on the sea coast, called El Kantara. 
Gigantic tree orershadowing the whole carayanr-delicioua 
garden reaching down to the waves of the sea* A very largo 
caravan of camels is spread around us in the same field. 
Night passed in the tents ; — horses* neighings— camels* criea 
— smoke of the evening fires — flickering light of the lamps 
through the striped transparent canvas of the tents. Thoughts 
of quiet life, fireside, family, and far-distant friends pass 
tlirougli the brain, while resting the dull and feverish head 
on the saddle that supplies the place of a pillow. In the 
ntoming, while the moukrsand slaves are bridling the horses, 
t<V'0 or three Arabs pull up the tent-pegs; they strike the 
stake that serves as a central support ; down it falls, and the 
wide outstretched sheets, that shelter a whole company of 
travellers, tumble together, and lie on the ground in a little 
heap of linen that a camel driver puts under his arm and 
hangs to his mule's saddle. There remains on the empty 
place, where you were a moment before settled as if in a 
permanent abode, nothing but a deserted fire, still smoking 
but soon extinguished in the sunlight; an appropriate, viTid, 
and striking emblem of life, often made use of in the Bible^ 
which forcibly impresses me whenever it comes under my 
J notice. 

; Departed from Kantara before the dawn ; — ascended soma 

I arid, stony hills, that project like promontories into the sea. 
Then, from the summit of the last and loftiest of these hills, 
was to be seen the striking view of Tyre appearing at the eod 
of its long, barren hill. Between the sea and the last hills of 
Lebanon (which at this spot are rapidly growing lower) ex* 
tends a plain about eight leagues in length by one or two in 
width, sterile and yellow, and covered with thorny shrahs 
cropped by the camels of the passing caravans. It thiows 
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out into the eea a projecting peninsu' 
mainland by a causeway covered with coloured sand 

brought from Egypt by the wind. Tyre, called Sour by ihe 
Arabi at the present day, stands on the sharpest point of this 
promontory, and seems to lise out of tlte very waves ; from 
afar, you would say that she is still a beautiful, fresh, v ' ' 



reflected in the water; — 

?auty that vanishes as you 

:nt time, nothing but a few 

almost deserted houses, where 

the evenings, the large flocks of 

long hanging ears, that we see 

n the plain. She has no longer 

. or roads upon the land ; all the 

a long time accomplished upon 
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We travelle i un in silence, busy in contemplating the 
desolation and dust of that empire which ne were treading 
under our feet. We followed a path through the middle of 
the plain of Tyre, between the city and the bare, grey hills 
that branch out from Lebanon and bound the level country. 
We arrived at the very hill that bore the city, and came in 
coutact with a heap of sand, wliich sccuis to form its only 
rampart, and to be waiting to overwhelm and bury it. I 
thought OD the prophecies, and sought in my memory for 
some of the eloquent imprecations which divine inspiratioa 
had breathed into Ezekiel. I could not recall the words, 
but I could tee them visibly inscribed iu the deplorable 
reality that lay before my eyes. All that I could call to 
mind was some careless, chance verses, that I had composed 
before leaving France for the East, and which alluded to the 
prophetic eagles swooping down from Lebanon's heights, in 
sign ofjudgment, on ruined Tyre. 

I now had dark Lebanon before me. " But my imagina- 
tion has been deceived," said I to myself: " I do not Be« 
either the eagles or the vultures which should, io order to 
accomplish the prophecies, incessantly come down from the 
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mounUins, to deiroor perpetually the carMH of th« city 
■ rejected of God and hoslile to hit people." At the vtrf 

' moment tliat I wns iiinkmgthis reflection, something large, 

I ■trange, and immovably still, Appeared to our left oa the top 

i of a perpendicubr rock, which projected forward, at thst apot; 

1 into the plain as far as the carnranToad The object leaembled 

I five black Btone atatues erected on the rock aa on a pedestal, 

: but from aome almost imperceptible motion! of these cuIohbI 

i forms, we thought, as we approached ne.irer, that they were 

! five Bedouin Arabs, clothed in their garments of black goaU' 

hair, who, from the top of this hill, were watching ua pasa. 
At last, when we were within fifty paced from the hill, we nw 
one of these five figures open a pair of large wings, and flap 
them against its sides, with n noise tike that of asailuDfuri- 
ii^to the wind. Wcthen rccngniscd fi ve eagles of the laijeat 
species that I have ever f.een either on ihe Alps or chained np 
in the menageries of our cities. They did not offer to fly 
away, or appear the least disconcerted at our approeclit 
standing, like kings of the desert, on the rocky clifls, tbqf 
looked at Tyre as at a dominion that peculiarly appertuned 
to their care, and whither they were about to return. Thn 
appeared to possess a divine right, as instruments of an onlcf 
which they were executing ; a prophetic vengeance, which tber 
hfid be en com missioned to accomplish, against men and id spite 
ofhuman opposition. I could not refrain from the cootero- 
plation of this fulfilled proplieey, this wondrous accomplish- 
ment of the divine threats, of which chance had thus made na 
an « ye- witness. Ncvcrhndanythiiigappeared more miraculous, 
or BO forcibly impressed my eye and mind; and it required an 
effort of reason for me not to see behind the five giguttie 
eaglet, the tall and terrible figure of the vengeful poet Eukiel, 
rising above them, and pointing out to them with hisey« 
and finger, the city given up by God for them to devour; 
the blasU of divine indignation agiuting his white Wkni^ 
beard, and the flames ofcelestial wrath shining from his pro- 
phetic eyes. We stopped when at a distance of forty pseoa 
from the eagles, which however merely scornfully toined thiir 
TOL. I. ■ ■ 
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beads to look at us in return ; at last, two of our company 
led the caravan, and galloped with their muskets to the very 
foot of the rock ; but evea then they did not take to RighL 
A few musket bullets drove them away, flying heavily; but 
they again returned of their own accord within range, and 
hovered a long time over our heads without receiving any 
injury from OUT bullets; as if they had said to us, " You con 
do nothing; for we are the eagles of God." Thus I found 
that poetical imagination bad revealed to me the eagles of 
Tyre leas truly, beautifully, and eupematurally than they 
really were ; and that there is in the tiimis divinior of even 
the nioBt obscure poets, something of that divining and pro- 
phetic spirit which speaks the truth without knowing it 

We arrived at noon, allcr travelling seven hours, at a place 
in the middle of the plain of Tyre, called Solomon's Weils. 
All travellers have given descriptions of them; tliey are three 
reservoirs of clear, running water, which issues out, as if by 
enchantment, from a low, dry, arid soil, at about two miles 
distant from Tyre; each of theae reservoirs is artificially 
raised about twenty feet above the level of the plain, filled 
up to the brim, and incessantly overflowing. The water 
turns some mill-wheels in its after course, and is brought to 
Tyre by aqueducts, half ancient and half modern, which 
have a very 6ne effect in the horizon. It is said that Solo- 
mon caused these three wells to be constructed, to reward 
Tyre and her king Hiram for the eervi'-es rendered him by 
her fleet and artificers in the construction of the temple, for 
which Hiram had brought marble and cedars from Lebanon. 
These vast wells are each about sixty or eighty feet in cir- 
cumference, and of an unknoivn depth, and one of them is 
indeed unfathomable. No one has ever been able to dis- 
cover by what mysterious conduit the water of the moun- 
tains can come there ; but from examination there is every 
reason to believe that they are large Artesian wells, invented 
before their re-invention by the modems. 

Departed at five o'clock from Solomon's Wells — travelled 
two hours through the plain of Tyre— arrived at night at tha 
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foot of a high mountain, rising perpendicularly from the 
and forming the promontory of Raz el Abiad. The moon 
rose over the dark summit of Lebanon on our left, but not 
yet high enough to illuminate its sides ; her light fell on acme 
vasty white, broken xocks, which reflected a lif^ht like flames 
from marble, while we ourselves were enUrely left in deep 
shade. These rocks lay confusedly in the midst of the waves, 
and broke their foam, which splashed almost as far as us. 
All that was to be heard was the dull, regular sound of tha 
billows beating against the cape, which every instant shook 
the narrow parapet on which we were travelling and hanging 
over the precipice. The sea shone from afar like a vast sheet 
of silver, and here and there dark capes projected forward 
into its bosom, or deep caverns penetrated the shattered sides 
of the mountain. Behind us extended the plain of Tyre, 
which might yet be confusedly distinguished by the fringes 
of yellow, golden sand, that marked the boundary lines 
between the land and sea; the shade of Tyre was seen at the 
extremity of a promontory, and by chance, doubtless, a firs 
was shining upon its ruins, so that it might at first have been 
taken for a beacon ; but it was the beacon of ruin and desola- 
tion, which guided no vessel, twinkling for no eyes but ours, 
and calling for pity on the ruins. This precipitous road, 
with all its diversified, sublime, and solemn accompanying 
circumstances of night, moonlight, sea, and dark abysses, 
continued for about an hour — an hour which is among the 
most forcibly impressed on my memory that Ood has ever 
permitted me to see upon earth — a most sublime gate by 
which to enter on the morrow to the land of miracles, the 
land of revelations, where is yet impressed the traces of the 
Old and New Communications between Ood and man. 

As we descended from the summit of the cape, we had the 
same kind of view which had so forcibly attracted our atten« 
tion on the ascent; precipices as deep, as resounding, as 
much whitened with foam, as thickly strewn with vast frag* 
mcnts of the living, white rock, opened under our feet and 
beneath our eyes ; the sea dashed with the same re-echraig 
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sound that had accompanied U9 all along the " stormy coast' 
of Syria, as it is termed in tlie ancient Hebrew poems : the 
moon, now risen higher in the heavens, still more illuminated 
tllisscene, at once tumultuous and solitary; and the wide 
plain or Ptolemais opened before us. It was nine o'clock in 
nn October evening; our horses, worn out by thirteen hours* 
travelling, slowly placed their iron-shod hoofs on the sharp- 
pointed, shining rocks which form the only roads in Syria — 
irregular stairs of stones, on which no beast of burden would 
be risked in Europe ; wc ourselves, overcome with fatigue, 
and much affected, especially with the magnificence of the 
Spectacle and the crowded recollections of the day, advanced 
silently on foot, holding our horses by the bridle; and 
looking, sometimes on that sea which we had to cross ere we 
could see our own rivem and our own mountains, and some- 
times on ttie long, black, level top of Mount Carmel, which 
began to appear in the farthest limits of the horizon. We 
arrived at a sort of khan, a half destroyed and ruined house, 
near a stream, where a poor Arab cultivates a few fig trees 
and gourds in the clefts of the rocks. This ruin was occupied 
l>y ■ooie camel-drivers from Naplouaa, carrying wheat into 
Syria for Ibrahim's army ; and the stream was dried up by 
the autumoal heats : — we, however, fastened our horses to a 
stake, and drank sparingly of a few drops of cold water that 
remained in our jars from Solomon's Wells. From the plain 
of Tyre and the depression of the mountains, water begins to 
grow scarce ; the wells are five or six hours' distance from 
each other, end often when you reach them, you find in the 
bed of the spring, only a dry scorched hollow place, still 
bearing the foot-prints of the goats and camels who have last 
slaked their thirst there. 

Or the lllh, we struck our tents by the light of a thou- 
sand stars reflected in the waves that were spread out at our 
feet; we descended for about an hour down the last hills 
that form the White Cape, or Raz el Abiad, and entered the 
plain of Acre, the ancient Ptolemais. 

The siege of Acre, by Ibrabim Pacha, had recently reduced 
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the town to a heap of ruins, under which were buried ten 
or twelve thousand corpses and several thousand cameb. 
Ibrahim, having taken it, and being anxious to secure his 
important acquisition from any reverse of fortune, was busy 
rebuilding the walls and houses : hundreds of half-rotten 
bodies were every day disinterred from among the rubbish, 
and the putrid exhalations and heaps of carcasses had cor* 
ruptcd the air over all the plain. We passed at the greatest 
possible distance from the walls, and baited at noon at the 
Arab village of the Waters of Acre, under a plantation of 
pomegranate, fig, and mulberry trees, and near the pacha's 
mills. At five we again departed, and went to encamp under 
an olive grove on one of the first hills of Galilee. 

The Idth we resumed our journey at thefirst dawn of day ; 
we crossed first a hill planted with olives and a few holm- 
oaks spread out in patches, or growing into bushes, owing to 
their being continually cropped by the goats and camels. 
When we got to the other side of this hill, the Holy Land, the 
Land of Canaan, appeared all entire before us. The im- 
pression it made was magnificent, agreeable, and profound ; 
it was not by any means that naked, stony, sterile land, that 
heap of low, bare mountains, that has been represented to os 
as the promised Land, on the faith of a few prejudiced writers, 
or a few travellers, hastily coming and scribbling, who have 
only seen, out of all the vast and diversified domains of the 
Twelve Tribes, the rocky path that leads in two days* jonmey 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Deceived by them, I only expected 
to see what they describe, that is to say, a country without 
any large extent of horizon, without valleys, plains, trees, or 
water; a land chequered with a few white or grey hills, 
where the Arab robber hides himself in the shade of a ravine 
to plunder the passenger. Such, perhaps, may be the road 
from Jerusalem to Jaffa ; but this is Judea such as we saw it 
the first day from the hilly heights that border the plain of 
Ptolemais, such as we again found it on the other side 
of Zabulon from those of Nazareth, from the foot of the 
Mount of the Dew of llermon, and from Mount Carmel; such 
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Bs we have traversed it in all its extent and all ita vaiiet 
from the heiglita that overlook Tyie and Sidon down to ti 
Lake of Tiberias, and from Mount Tabor to the mountains < 
Samaria and Naplousa, and from thence to tlie walls i 

Here then, at first, before us is the plain of Zabulon ;- 
we are situated between two slightly rising grounds, hardi 
worthy of the name of hills; the hollow lef^ between then 
as they open before us, forms the road on which we advanci 
this road is marked out by the footsteps of the camels wl 
have for four thousand years pounded its dust with the 
tread, or by the wide, deep holes which their heavy fee 
being always placed on the same spots, have worn in tl 
white friable rock, which extends in one unbroken line froi 
the cape of Tyre to the nearest Libyan sands. On the rigl 
and left, the round sides of the two hillocks arc overshadowc 
at intervals of twenty paces by clumps of different specit 
of evergreen shrubs; at a rather greater distance rise trei 
with gnarled trunks, strong, interlacing branches, and solii 
dark foliage ; the greater part of them are evergreen oaks ■ 
a p4^culiar species, the stem of which is taller and slenden 
, than that of European oaks, and its rounded velvet leaf h; 
not the indentations of that of our common oaks: the care 
and turpentine trees, and more rarely planes and sycamore 
complete the clothing of these hills. The other trees 1 d 
not know by their names : some have the foliage of firs ar 
cedars; others (and these are the most beautiful) resemb 
great willows in the colour of their bark, the beauty of the 
foliage, and the delicate yellow tinge of their leaves, but the 
exceed them, beyond all comparison, in breadth, height, on 
thickness. The most numerous caravans can meet arouc 
one of their colossal trunks and encamp, all together, wil 
tlieir camels and baggage, under the shade of its branche 
In the numerous and wide spaces left naked between thei 
trees on the declivities of the hills, ridges of whitish or, sti 
more frequently, of bluish grey rocks pierce through the so! 
and C'ime up to (he light like the powerful muscles of 
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Strongly built human body, which project with greater pro- 
minency in old age, and seem ready to break through the 
skin that covers them. Among these ridges or rocky block% 
the black, deep, and light soil is incessantly poshing out 
vegetation, and would constantly produce wheat, barley, and 
maize, with a very small degree of cultivaUon; or else 
forests of thorny bushes, wild pomegranates, Jericho roMs, 
and prodigious thistles, whose sUlks rise as high as a camel's 
head. A description of one of these hills is appliosble to 
all ; and the imagination may thus conceive of their eflect 
when they are noticed in the descriptive scenery of the Holy 

Land* 

We were passing, then, between two of these hills, and began 
Gcently to redescend, leaving the sea and the plain of Ptolemaie 
behind us, when we perceived the first plain of the land of 
Canaan ; it was the Plain of Zabulon, the garden of the tribe of 
that name. Before us, both on the right and left, the two hills 
separated gracefully from each other by two precisely similar 
cui^es, exactly resembling two expiring billows which softly 
break and harmoniously divide before the prow of a vessel* 
The space left between them, which thus gradually grew 
wider, was, as it were, a short inlet running from the plain in 
among the mountains : this terrestrial inlet or bay, level and 
fertile, soon becomes a wide valley; and at the spot where the 
two hills which inclosed it entirely disappeared, the valley 
was lost by developing itself into an almost oval plain, the 
two sharpest extremities of which were buried beneath the 
shade of two other ranges of hills. This plain appeared to 
the eye to be about three or four leagues in length by about 
a league and a half in breadth. From the height where we 
stood on the brow of the hills of Acre, our looks naturally 
glanced down upon it, involuntarily followed its winding 
sinuosities, and penetrated into the narrowest inlets that 
branched off from it among the bases of the mountains by 
which it was surrounded. On the left, the lofty, gilded, and 
glittering summits of Lebanon boldly shot their pyramidal 
peaks into the deep blue of the morning sky; on the right. 
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the hill on which ne stood rose imperceptibly higher as it 
departed Tarther from us, and, as though it had intertwined 
with a number of other hills, formed various groups of dera- 
tions, some arid and barren, and others coFcrcd with olive 
and fig trees, and bearing Turkish villages on their tope, 
u'hose while minarets strongly contrasted with the sombre 
cypress colonnades that surrounded the mosque on every 
side. But in the direct front, the horizon that terminated 
the plain of Zabulon, and which extended before us for a 
space uf three or four leagues, formed a fine perepective of 
hills, mountains, valleys, sky, light, shade, and clouds, 
arranged with bo mnch harmony of forms pnd colours, and 
felicity of association, united together with so much sym- 
metrical beauty, and diversified by such a variety of im- 
preMioos, that I conld not divert my looks (nm it; and 
finding nothing in my recollections, either of the Alps, Italy^ 
or Greece to which I could compare this magic scene, I cried 
out — " This is Pousfun or Claude Lorrune." Indeed, nothing 
could possibly equal the sweet majesty orthisviewinCauaan, 
bat the pencils of the two painters, to whom the divine 
genius of Nature had reveal^ her beauty. TItis union of 
the great and the sweet, the powerful and the beauteous, the 
picturesque and the fertile, can only be found in the imagine 
ary landscapes of these two great men, or in the inimitable 
natural scenery of the fine country which we now had before 
us, and which the hand of the Great Supreme Painter had 
drawn and coloured for the habitation of a people still in a 
pastoral slate of innocence. 

First of all, near the foot of the mountains, distant abont 
half a league in the plain, a small hill rose, as it were, out of 
the ground, like a natural pedestal formed by nature alone 
in order to bear a strong city. The sides rose almost per- 
pendicularly from the level of the plain to the top of this sort 
of earthen altar, and exactly resembled the ramparts of a 
fortified citadel built by the hand of man. The summit itself, 
instead of being round and rough, like the tops of bills and 
mountains always are, was levelled and flattened as if to 
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receive something that was to sunnount it, when the people^ 
for whose use it was designed, should arrive* In every one of 
the delightful plains of the land of Canaan I have since again 
seen the very same kind of hills, in the shape of quadrangular 
or oblong altars, evidently designed to protect the fint settle- 
ments of a timid and feeble nation ; and their purpose is ao 
strongly marked in their isolated and extraordinary fonn% 
that nothing but their magnitude prevents the mind from being 
deceived into a belief that they were constructed by the 
people who crowned them with their towns. But how could ao 
small a nation ever have been able to raise earthen citadela^ of 
so enormous a size that all the armies of Xerxes could nerer 
have piled up a single one of them ? Whatever religious 
belief any one may entertain, he must be blind not to recog* 
nize a special providential or natural design in these lofty 
fortresses at the entrances and exits of almost all the plains 
of Galilee and Judea. Behind this hill (on which imaginm- 
tion can easily construct an ancient city, with its wall% 
bastions, and towers), the nearest hills rise gradually out of 
the plain, bearing grey and black blotches on their ndea^ 
which are thickets of olive trees and evergreen bolm*oaks. 
Between these hills and the higher and darker mountains^ 
whose bases they form, and which rise majestically above 
them, there had doubtless foamed some torrent, or perhaps 
some deep lake had been evaporated by the early heat of the 
morning sun; for a bluish white vapour was spread over this 
empty space, and partially developed (as if with the design of 
adding to the effect of their sequestered distance) the second 
mountain range, dimly seen through this transparent curtain, 
which was pierced through here and there by beaming pencils 
of the dawning light Still farther and higher, a third chaia 
of mountains, entirely obscure, rose in round and irregular 
ridges, and conferred on all this sweetly delightful landscape, 
that character of strength, majesty, and solemnity, which 
should be intermingled with all beauty, either as a component 
element or as a contrast. This third range was broken at 
various intervals, and allowed the horizoQ and eye to rangjS 
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over the boundless extent of a pale silvery sky, fitrewn with 
light, rosy clouds ; aiid at last, beliiitd the whole of this 
magnificent amphitheatre, two or three peaks of the far sway 
Lebanon rose like projecting promontories into the liquid sky, 
and received, first of all, the luuiinous shower of the earliest 
rays of the sun rising above them, eeeiuing to be so transpar- 
ent that itmight have been imagined that the light of heaven, 
which they hid from our view, could be seen vibrating behind 
them. Add to this scene the warm, serene vault of the 
firmament, the limpid hue of the fluid light, and the solid 
strength of shadow that charnttcrises an Asiatic atmosphere; 
strew over the plain a ruined khan, some long lines of red 
cows, white camcU, and black goats, coming with eauritcriug 
steps to search for water, which, though sparingly distributed, 
is sweet and clear ; imagine some Arab horsemen mounted on 
their fleet coursers, scourinj; over the plain, glittering with 
their silver-mounted arms and their scarlet apparel; some 
women from the neighbouring villages, robed in tlieir lon^ 
sky-blue gowns, wearing a lai^e white girdle, the ends of 
which trail on the ground, and a blue turban ornamented 
with bauds of Venetian sequins strung together; add again to 
this some Turkish and Arabic villages scattered at different 
diiitances over the sides of the hills, the walls of which, being 
of the same colour as the ground on which they stand, and 
the houses entirely roofles*, are confounded wiUi the rocky 
surfaces of the hills themselves ; let « light cloud of azure 
smoke rise from different spots among the olive and cypress 
trees that surround these villages ; and let some stones 
hollowed out in the shape of troughs (the tombs of the 
patriarchs), granite shafts of columns, and sculptured capi- 
tals, lie here and there round about the fountains, beneath 
your horse's feet ; and you will then have an exact and IulIh 
ftit delineation of the delightful plain of Zabulon, of that of 
Nazareth, of Sephort, and of Tabor. A country such as this, 
if repeoplsd by « fresh nation of Jews, cultivated uid irrigated 
by skilful hands, and fertilized by a tropical bud; pnducii^ 
spontaneonsly all plants for the oeceatitieB or pleMnn ^ 
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mankind, from the sugar-cane and the banana to the vine and 
corn of temperate climates, and the cedar and fir of the Alps: 
— such a country, I say, would even yet, at this very time, be 
the Land of Promise, should Providence restore to it a pofNH 
lation, and political circumstances of peace and liberty. 

We passed onwards from the plain of Zabulon, ascending 
several slightly rising hills of a more arid aspect than the 
former, to the town of Sephora, the ancient Saphora of the 
Scriptures and the Diocesarea of the Romans— the largest 
town in Palestine after Jerusalem in tlie time of Herod 
Agrippa. A great number of blocks ot stone, hollowed out 
for tombs, marked out our road to the top of the hill oil 
which Sephora was situated ; and when arrived at the last 
heights, we saw an isolated granite column, still erect and 
marking the former site of a temple; some beautiful! j 
sculptured capitals lay upon the ground at the foot of the 
column, and some large fragments of carved stones, taken 
from vast Roman buildings, were scattered on every side, 
and served as landmarks to the Arabs' fields, continuing nntil 
about a mile from Sephora, where we stopped for a ball 
about the middle of the day. An excellent and inexhaustible 
fountain of water runs there for the use of the inhabitants of 
two or three valleys, and is surrounded by some plantations 
of fig and pomegranate trees ; we sat down under their shade 
and waited for more than an hour before we were able to 
water our caravan, so great was the number of cows and 
camels brought there by the Arabian herdsmen from all parts 
of the valley; while innumerable rows of black g^ts and 
cows stretched along all the plain and over the sides of the 
hills that ascended towards Nazareth* -, 

I slept, wrapped up in my mantle, under the shade of a 
fig tree, at a short distance from the fountain, after gasing a 
long while on this scene of ancient times. Our horses were 
scattered around us, having their feet fastened by shackles, 
their Turkish saddles on their backs, and their heads bending 
down low and seeking for the shelter of their own long, flow* 
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ing manes. Our sabres, muskets, and pistols, were bung up 
over our heads on the branches of the pomegranate and fig 
trees. Some Bedouin Arabs, arrayed in a single gannent of 
black and white striped cloth of goats' hair, were silting in a 
circle at a Bmall distance from us, and gazing on us with 
vulture's eyes. The women of Scphora (clothed in precisely 
the same manner as Abraham's and Isaac's wives, with a blue 
gown fastened in the middle of the body, and the swelling 
folds of another while gown falling gracefully over the blue 
one) were bringing empty wnter-jars lying on their sides on 
the top of the blue turbans that surrounded UieJr heads; or 
were carrying them back, filled, and erect upon their heads, 
holding them up with both their hands like the caryatides 
of the Acropolis. Other girls, dressed in the same style, 
were washing at the fountain, and laughing among them- 
selves as they looked at us ; others, again, clothed in the 
richest of dresses, and having their bends covered with fillets 
of piastri^s or golden sequins, were dancing under a large 
pomegranate tree at a little distance from the fountain nnd 
from us; their sof^ slow dance was but a monotonous and 
ever-recurring similarity of motion, accompanied from time to 
time by some inartificial but not ungraceful steps. Woman 
ha* been created full of grace end beauty ; manners and cus- 
toms cannot alter in her that beauteous and lovely c'narm 
which every where surrounds her, and discovers itself through 
every di^uise. These Arabian females were not veiled, like 
all those which tve had already seen in the East ; and their 
features, although slightly tatooed, possessed a delicacy and 
regularity which distinguished them from the Turkish race. 
They continued dancing and singing all the time that our stay 
tasted) and did not appeal at all offended at the notice we 
took of their dance, song, and dress. We were told that they 
were assembled together to wait for some nuptial presents, 
which a young Arab was gone to buy at Nazareth for one of 
the girls of Sephora, who was his betrothed brid«. We did, 
indeed, meet the same day with the presents on the road; 
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they consisted of a sieve to separate the flour from the braa, 
a piece of cotton cloth, and a piece of richer fabric for the 
^ bride's gown. 

j -. This day was to me the commencement of new imprciiioM 

entirely different from any that my journey had hitherto made 
I upon rae ; — till now I had traTclled with eyes, thooghtSy and 

'i intellect, but I had not travelled with heart and soul, as I 

did when I touched the land of miracles, the land of Jehovah 
and of Christ, the land of which all the names that it contuns 
had been lisped a thousand times by my infant lips, all the 
j images of which had been the first that were imprinted oo my 

young and tender imagination; the land from whicb, at a 
subsequent period, I had drawn the pleasures and instmctioos 
of religion, that inward soul of our minds; I now felt within 
myself as if something cold and dead had been reanimated 
and rewarmed, and experienced that sort of sensation which 
is felt, when among a thousand strange faces we recognise 
that of a mother, sister, or mistress — such a sentiment as is 
felt, when from the street we enter into a church ; a mixtnie 
of exquisite, sweet, internal, tender, and consolatory feelings 
which is not experienced on any other occasion. 

My church was this land of Biblical and Evangelical 
associations; on which I had just placed my first steps. I 
^ silently prayed to God in my most secret thought^ and 

j returned him my grateful thanks, for having permitted ma to 

• live long enough to see with my own eyes this sanctuary of 

j the Holy Land ; and from this day forward, during the whole 

course of my journey in Judea, Galilee, and Palestine, the 
material, poetical impressions that I received from the 
views and names of places, were mingled within me with a 
most vivid feeling of veneration and \endemess, which was 
united with the recollections they lefl in my memoij. My 
journey often became a continued prayer, and the two raptur- 
ous feelings most natural to my mind, the ardent love of 
nature and of her Author, returned almost every morning, as 
frcHh and vivid as if they had not been repeatedly crushed 
and trodden down in my breast, by the destroying and 
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witheriDg influences of so great a number of years. I felt 
that I was again a man, aa I appeared before ttie shadow of 
the God of my youth. A feeling is experienced in visiting (he 
sites consecrated by odc of those mysterious events which 
have changed the moral aspect of the world, similar to that 
which is felt by the traveller who is laboriously ascending a 
large river, such as the Nile or the Ganges, to discover and 
contemplate its hidden and unknown spurce; bo did it 
appear to roe, as I ascended the last hills that separated me 
from Nazareth, that I was now about to contemplate, at its 
mysterious source, that grand and fertilixing religion whicb, 
ill the space of two thousand years, bad made its course 
through the world, and slaked the thirst of so many suc- 
cessive generations with its pure and life-giving waters. Here 
was the spring — in the hollow of this rock beneath my feet; 
in the sides of this hill, whose last heights I was now ascend- 
ing, was once contained the Salvation, Life, Light, and Hope 
of the world; here, at but a few paces' distance, the Model of 
Humanity had been introduced among mankind to draw 
them, by hit doctrine and example, from the ocean of error 
and corruptioa in which all the human race was drowning. 
If I considered the matter as a philosopher, here was the 
atarting-point of the greatest event that ever shook the 
moral and political world — an event whose momentam ia the 
only cause of that remaining motion and life, which is yet left 
ia the world of intellect; there it was that, from an^id 
obscurity, misery, and ignorance, came forth the greatest, 
justest, wisest, and most virtuous of men ; there, there was 
hit cradle, Mer* the theatre of his actions and of his toncb- 
ingly affecting tokens of future greatness ; thence, while still 
young, he came forth with a few obscure and ignorant men, 
whom he had imbued with confidence in his genius, and 
courage in his aerrice, to go, with a perfect knowledge of ' 
what he waa doing, to face an order of things and ideas which 
were not strong enough to resist him, but which were strong 
enough to effect his death. Thence, said I, did he issue forth 
to conquer death and obtain the universal empire of poaterity ! 
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— -theace flowed out Christianity, an obacure springs an im* 
perceptible drop of water in the crevice of the rock at Nmza* 
rethy which would not have quenched the thirst of a couple of 
sparrows, and which a single sunbeam could have dried up 
and evaporated ; but which, at the present time, like a g^reai 
spiritual ocean, has overwhelmed all the abysses of hnnun 
wisdom, and bathed with its eternal waves the past, the pre* 
sent, and the future. Thus, even if my mind had been 
incredulous as to the divinity of that event, I should yet have 
been forcibly affected on approaching the scene of its first 
appearance, and have uncovered and bowed down my head 
under the secret and fateful influence, which had brought out 
such magnificent events from so feeble and insignificant n 
beginning. 

But to consider the mystery of Christianity in the spirit of 
a Christian; — here it was, under this very portion of blue sky^ 
at the bottom of this dark, narrow valley, and under the 
shade of this little hill, where the aged rocks seem yet cleft with 
the bounding joy which they felt in bringing forth and support- 
ing the infant Word, or with the convulsions of grief which 
agitated them when containing the buried corpse of the dead 
Word — this was the destined and sacred spot of the globe^ 
which God had chosen from all eternity to receive the descent 
upon earth of his truth, justice, and love incarnated in an 
Infant Ood ; here it was that the breath of the Deity de- 
scended at its appointed hour upon a poor cottage, the dwell* 
ing of humble labour, simplicity of spirit, and lowliness of 
circumstances ; here it was that it vivified in the womb of a: 
pure and innocent virgin, a Being possessmg sweetnesa, 
tenderness, and compassion like herself, having the suflering% 
groans, and affections of a man, and the power, supematur- 
alism, wisdom, and strength of a God ; there it was that the 
God-Man passed through our ignorance, toil, and miseries, duiw 
ing the obscure and hidden years of his existence, and where ha 
in some sort experienced life, and acquainted himself with the 
world, before instructing it with his words, healing it with 
his miiacles, and regenerating it by his death; there it 
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that Heaven was opened, and i>ent fortli on the earth its incar- 
nate Spirit, its fulminating Word to consume, until the end of 
lime, ini({uity and error; to try, like a refiner's fire, our 
virtues and our vices, and to light up before the only and 
holy God, the aromatic, spicy flume ivhich is never wore to 
bo extinguished, the incense of the renewed altar, the pcr< 
fume of universal truth and charity. 

As I was making these reflections, with my head bowed 
down, and my brow filled with a thousand other thoughts 
still more weighty than these, 1 perceived at my feel, at the 
bottom of a valley hollowed outin the form of a bnsia or dry 
lake, the white, gracefully grouped houses of Nazareth, situ- 
ated on the two banks and the bottom of the basin. The 
Greek church, the tall minaret of the Turkish mosque, and 
the long, wide walls of the convent of the Latin Fathers were 
first distinguished ; some Etreels, formed by houses of a 
■mBller lize, but of an elegant oriental form, were spread 
around these large edifices, and were animated with the nois« 
and motion of life. All around the valley or basin of Naza- 
reth, jungles of tall thorny nopals, fig trees stripped of their 
aatnmoal leaves, and pomegranata trees with their light 
foliage of a delicate yellow-green hue, were scattered here 
and there as if by chance, giving a freshness and beauty to 
the landscape. Ilka vrild flowers around a rustic altar. God 
only knows what was then passing in my heart; but by « 
spontaneous, and, as it were, involuntary movement, I found 
myself at my horse's feet on my knees in the dust, on one of 
the blue crumbling rocks that lay on the precipitous road 
we were descending; I thus remained some minutes in 
silent contemplation, in which all the thoughts of my past 
life, both as sceptic and as Christian, so crowded into my 
head that it was impossible to disUnguishoneof them clearly. 
These words only escaped from my lips, " And the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt amongst us." I pronounced them witk 
the deep, sublime, and grateful feeling which they contain ; 
and this spot so naturally inspires them, that I was much 
■truck, OD arriving in the evening at the sanctuary of the 
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Latin Church, to find them inscribed in letters of gold on the 
marble tablet of the subterranean alUr in the house of Joseph 
and Mary. Then reverently bowing my head towards that 
earth which had been the native soil of Christ, I silently 
kissed it, and watered with a few tears of repentance, loTe^ 
and hope, that land which has witnessed the weepings of so 
many, and which has been the means of drying up those of 
so many more, who have asked from it a small portioa of 

truth and love. 

We arrived at the convent of the Latin Fathers of Nasm- 
reth, just as the last rays of evening were slightly gilding the 
high yellow walls of the church and monastery. A large 
iron door opened before us ; our horses glided in, making the 
polished and sonorous pavement of the outer court of the 
convent resound with the clatter of their iron shoes. The 
door shut behind us, and we dismounted at the very portal of 
tlie church, which was formerly the humble house of that 
mother who afforded her bosom to the Immortal Ghiest, and 
gave her milk to a God. The superior and the guardian 
father were both absent ; some Neapolitan and Spanish friars, 
who were occupied in winnowing wheat for the convent 
underneath the doorway, received us rather coldly, and con- 
ducted us into a large corridor, into which opened the friars* 
cells and the rooms designed for strangers. We waited there 
a long time for the arrival of the Curate of Nazareth, who 
overwhelmed us with politeness, and caused to be prepared 
for each of us a chamber and a bed. Fatigued with the day's 
journey and excitement, we threw ourselves on our beds, 
putting off till the next morning our view of the sacred spots, 
and being unwilling to injure the whole effect of our im- 
pressions by a hasty glance, first of all, at those holy sites in 
whose precincts we already dwelt. I rose several times 
during the night, to elevate my mind and voice to that Gh>d 
who had been pleased to make this the spot which should 
bear his Word to the universe. 

The next day an Italian father came to conduct us to the 
church, and to the subterranean sanctuary which was formerly 
VOL. L o o 
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the houK of the Holy Virgin and St. Joseph. The church 
is a large and lorty nave with three Glories, the uppermost of 
which is occupied by the choir of the Fathers of the Holy 
Luid, and communicates with the convent by a postem door ; 
the inferior story is occupied by believers: it communicatca 
with the choir and the grand altar, by a fine staircase 
having two fliglits of steps and gilded balustrades. Prom 
this part of the church, and under the grand altar, a flight of 
a few stepsleads to a little chapel, and tea marble altar, lighted 
by silver lampsand placed on the very spot where tradition sup- 
poses that the AnnunciatioD took place. This altar is built 
beneath a cave, partly natural and partly artificial, in arocic, 
against which the back of the holy house doubtless abutted. 
Behind this first cavern two other altars mark out the sub- 
terranean spots which, it is said, served as kitchen and cellar 
to the Holy Family. These traditions, more or less faithful, 
or altered by the pious wants of popular credulity, or by the 
desire (so natur&l to monks who are in possession of such a 
precioos relic) of augmenting its iDterest by multiplying iti 
details, have perhaps added some well-meaning inventions to 
the powerful recollections of the place; but it is an un- 
doubted fact that the convent, and particularly the charcb, 
was originally constructed on the exact spot occupied by the 
house of the Divine Heir of heaven and earth. When his 
name spread, like the light of a new dawn, after his death, and 
while his mother and disciples were still living, it is certain 
that they must have transmitted from one to another, the 
affectionate and melancholy worship which the absence of 
their IMvine Master had left them, and must have often them- 
selves gone, and have also conducted the new Christians to 
those places where they had seen him whom they now adored, 
living, speaking, acting, and dying. No human piety could 
•o faithfully preserve the memory of a place dear to its recol- 
lections as did the piety of the saints and martyrs. The 
ferroor of a new religion, and the vigilance of a perpetual 
worship, may be safely confided in as to the accuracy of tha 
principtl sites connected with the work of redemptioo. W« 
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fell on our Knees upon the stones and within the carera vrhieh 
witnessed the most incomprehensible mystery of dirine love 
towards mankind ; and we prayed. The rapture of prayer 
IS a mystery between God and man; like modesty, it 
throws a veil over the mind, and discloses to men what ia de- 
signed only for heaven. We also visited the vast and commodi- 
ous convent, a building which exactly resembles all the con- 
vents in France or Italy, and where the Latin Fathers exerciie 
the rites o( their religion with as much liberty and publicity 
as they could possibly do in a street of Rome, the metropolis 
of Christianity. In this respect the Mussulmen have been 
greatly calumniated ; religious toleration — nay, more, I will 
say religious reverence — is profoundly impressed on all their 
habits and actions; they are so relig^ious themselves, end 
regard the freedom of their own religious exercises with to 
iealous an eye, that the religion of other men is the last thing 
they would allow themselves to injure. They have sometimes 
a sort of horror of a religion whose system is contrary to 
their own ; but they entertain contempt and hatred only to* 
wards that man who does not pray to the Almighty in any 
language whatever : such men they cannot at all understand, 
so continually is the palpable idea of God present to their 
minds, and so constantly does it occupy their souls. Fifteen 
or twenty Italian and Spanish fathers live in this convent^ 
occupied in singing the praises of the Infant God, and the 
glories of his mother, in the very same temple where thej 
once lived poor and unknown. One of them is called the 
Curate of Nazareth, and is specially charged with the con* 
cems of the Cliristian community in that town ; which con- 
tains seven or eight hundred Catholic Christians, two thousand 
schismatical Greeks, a few Maronites, and only a thousand 
Mussulmen. The Fathers conducted us, during the course 
of the day, to the Maronite churches, the ancient synagogue, 
where Jesus went when a child to be instructed, in his human 
nature, in that law which he was afterwards to purify, and 
to the workshop where Joseph exercised his humble tiade of 
a carpenter. We remarked with surprise and pleasure the 
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deference and respect which the inhabitants of Nazare' 
even the Turks, everywhere paid to the Fathers of the Hf 
Land ; no bishop would be mote highly honoured or mt 
affectionately attended in the streets of a Catholic town ih 
these monks are here. Persecution is not nearly so threatc 
iiig to priests from the customs of the East as from those 
Europe ; and if tliey desire martyrdom, it is not here that th 
should come to seek for it. 

Started at four o'clock in the morning of the 14th 
October, for Mount Tabor, the place pointed out as the see 
of the Transfiguration, which is however an improbable su 
position, as the summit of Tabor was at that period occupii 
by a Roman citadel- The isolated position and great heig 
of this delightful mountain caused it to be chosen, in the tic 
of St. Jerome, as the scene of that sacred transaction, 
chapel has been built on the top, whither the pilgrims go 
attend the holy sacrifice*; no priest Uvea there ; but son 
come from Nazareth. 

Arrived at the base of Tabor — fine cone, perfectly regula 
and clothed with vegetation and evergreen oaks ; — the gui( 
misleads us ; — I sit down alone, under a fine oak, very ne: 
the spot where Raphael, in his picture, has placed the di 
ci pics dazzled with the briltiaacy of the light; and there 
wait till the father shall have celebrated mass. It is announ< 
ed to us from above by the report of a pistol, that we may, c 
the natural steps of this gigantic altar, kneel down to hii 
who had built that altar, and spread out the blue vaulted nx 
of sky that covers it. 

At noon departed for the Jordan and the Sea of GaUlee- 
at one o'clock, crossed (he low shady hills which support tli 
base of Mount Tabor — entered ypon a vast plain, eigt 
leagues in length by almost as much in width; — ruine 
khanamidst architecture of the middle ages. — Passed throug 
some villages of the poor Arabs who cultivate the plain 
each village has a well situated at a little distance, and som 
fig and pomegranate trees planted near it: this is the onl 
■ Oftbemuk. 
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token that indicates comfort. The honset can only be dis- 
tinguished by approaching very near ; they are horels %ix «ir 
eight feet in height^and consist of cubic shaped masses of dried 
mud mixed with chopped straw, and having flat roofs. These 
roofs serve for court-yards, and contain all their fumitafe* bed* 
clothes, and a mat ; the women and children almost always 
remain there. The females are not veiled, and have their lips 
dyed blue ; round their eyelids is seen the same colour, end % 
slight tatooing is painted around the lips and on the cheeks. 
Their only garment is a blue shift, girt above the hips with % 
white girdle ; they all present the appearance of misery end 
suffering. The men are clothed in a cloak made, without 
seams, of a heavy cloth woven in black and white stripes 
without any particular design; and they have the legs, anus, 
and breast naked. After having traversed, for the space of six 
hours, this yellow and stony, yet fertile plain, we found the 
earth sink suddenly down beneath our steps, and descried the 
large valley of the Jordan and the first bright azure glimpses 
of the beautiful Lake of Gennesareth, or Sea of Galilee, as it 
is termed in ancient writings and in the Gospels. It was sooa 
entirely developed to our eyes, surrounded on' all sides, ex- 
cepting towards the south, by an amphitheatre of high grey 
and black mountains. At its southern extremity, and im* 
mediately beneath our feet, it narrowed and opened to pcnnit 
the river of the prophets, the river of the Gospel, — the Jordan, 
to flow out of it. 

The Jordan issues out in a winding course from the lak^ 
glides into the low marshy plain of Esdraelon at about fifty 
paces distance, and passes, with a little foam and emitting its 
first munnurs, under the ruined arches of a bridge of Roman 
architecture. Thither we directed our course, by a steeps 
stony path ; longing to salute those waters consecrated by the 
reminiscences of two religions. In a few minutes we were on 
its banks, and bathed head, feet, and hands in its sweet 
waters, which are warm and blue, like those of the Rhone as 
it issues from the Lake of Geneva. Tlie Jordan at this spot^ 
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which 18 situated about half way down its course, would not 
be worthy of the name of a river in a country of larger dimen- 
sionsy but still it is much larger than either the Eurotas, the 
Cephisus, or any of those rivers whose historical or fabulous 
names are early imprinted on our memories, and present us 
with images of strength, rapidity/ and abundance, which are 
easily destroyed by the reality. The Jordan, even here, issome* 
thing more than a brook, though at the end of a dry autumn 
it slowly rolls, through a bed of about a hundred feet in 
width, a sheet of water two or three feet deep, clear, limpid, and 
transparent, allowing the pebbles at its bottom to be counted, 
and of a fine colour, which reflects all the deep tint of an 
Asiatic firmament, and is bluer than even the sky itself; like 
a picture which is handsomer than the original, or a crystal 
which colours all that it reflects. At twenty or thirty paces 
from its brink, the beach, which is now left quite dry, is 
strewn with rolling stones, with reeds and some rose-laurel 
trees that are still in blossom. This beach is five or six feet 
lower than the level of the plain, and shows the size of the 
river in the ordinary seasons of its highest waters ; which, in 
my opinion, must be about ten feet in depth by a hundred or 
a hundred and twenty in breadth. It is narrower both higher 
up and lower down in the plain, but then it is deeper and 
more narrowly shut up, and the place where we were looking 
at it, is one of the four fords which are all that it contains in 
the whole of its course. I drank out of the hollow of my 
hand some of the water of the Jordan, that water which so 
many divine poets had drank of before me, that water which 
flowed over the innocent head of the Voluntary Victim. I 
found this water perfectly sweet, of an agreeable taste, and of 
a high degree of purity. The habit that is contracted in 
travelling in the East, of drinking only water, and drinking 
it often, renders the palate an excellent judge of the qualities 
of a new water ; the Jordan was deficient in only one of those 
qualities, which was coolness ; it was quite warm, and though 
my lips and hands were heated by a journey of eleven hours. 
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bave laboriously sought to give the lie to the Bible, and to 
knock the prophecies on the head. Would not one think, to 
see these great contests about a word ill understood or badly 
explained on both sides, that religions are geometrical mat* 
ters demonstrated by figures or destroyed by arguments, 
and that whole generations of believers or infldeb are wait* 
ing the end of the discussion, ready to pass immediately 
over to the side of the best logician or of the most erudite or 
ingenious antiquary? Fruitless disputes which neither per- 
Tert nor convert a single person ! Religions are neither proved, 
nor demonstrated, nor established, nor ruined by logic; they 
are, of all the mysteries of nature and of the human mind, 
the most mysterious and inexplicable ; they belong to instinct 
and not to ratiocination ; like the winds which blow from the 
east or from the nest, but of which no one knows either the 
cause or the commencement, so they blow, God only knows 
whence, Ood only knows why, God only knows for how 
many ages and upon what countries of the globe. They are, 
because they are; they are not taken up or cast away at 
pleasure, or at the words from such or such a mouth ; they 
fbnn pari of the Tciy heart, and still more so of the soul of 
man. Where is the man who will say, " I am a Cbristiaa 
because I have thera a decisive answer in such a book, or an 
insunnonntable objection in such another?" Every sensible 
nui, when asked for a reason for his religion, will answer, 
" I am a Christian because tlie core of my heart is Christian, 
becanse I drew it in with my mother's milk, because all this 
sympathies of my mind and soul are closely coimected with 
this doctrine, because I live on the air of my own times, with- 
out foreseeing what that will be on which the future will live." 
Two villages might be seen suspended on the precipitous 
aides of the Lake of Gennesareth ; one at about the distance 
of a quarter of an hour's joaniey, right in front of us on tba 
otbersideof Jordan, the other at a few hundred fothoms to tha 
left, and on the same bank of the river as ounelves. Wa 
were ignorant as to what race of Arabs inhabited these villBges, 
and wa had been forewarned to be on our guard sgainst any 
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8uq>ri9e which might be apprehended from the Arabs of the 
Joidany who rarely suffer any person to cross their plains and 
river with impunity. We were weil mounted and armed, and the 
rapid and unexpected conquest of Syria by Mehemet All had 
struck all the Arabs with such a consternation of fear and 
astonishment, that the moment was well adapted for attempt- 
ing bold incursions into their territories ; they did not know 
who we were, because we travelled with so much confidence 
among them, and they might naturally suppose that we were 
closely followed by superior forces to any that they could 
bring against us ; so that their fear for the morrow, and their 
apprehension of a speedy vengeance, rendered our journey 
perfectly safe. In this view, I went and boldly encamped in 
the very midst of the last of the Arabian villages I have spoken 
of; I do not know its name; it is built (if shapeless biockaof 
stone and mud can be called buildings), on the very extremity 
of the high shore that overlooks the Sea of Galilee. While 
our Arabs were pitching our tents, I descended by myself the 
steep declivity that leads down to the lake, which bathed 
it with its murmuring waves, and bordered it with a fringe of 
light foam, that disappeared and was renewed at every le- 
turn of its short and rapid billows, resembling those of n 
calm, deep sea when they come and die on the sand in the 
bottom of a narrow bay. I had scarcely suflBcient time to 
bathe in its waters (which were the theatre of so many scenes 
of that grand modem moral poem, the Gh>8pelX ^^ to pick 
up a few handfuls of its shells for my friends in Europe; for 
already the sun was descending the high, black, volcanic 
peaks of the table-land of Tiberias, and some Arabs, who were 
wandering on the beach and had seen me descending alone^ 
might possibly be tempted by the opportunity. I ascended 
right towards them with my gun in my hand ; they looked 
at me, and saluted me by putting the hand on the heart, and 
I returned to the tents. We stretched ourselves ont on onr 
mats, overcome with fatigue, and having our hands still on onr 
weapons, in order that we might be ready on the first alam ; 
nothing disturbed the silence and repose of that beautifnl 
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night, when we were lulled to Elumber by the sweet murmu 
of the waves of the Sea of Jesus, as they sodly kissed it 
shores, by the wind whistling in melodious gusts among th 
tight cords of our tents, and by the pious thoughts and sacrei 
recollectiona which each of these sounds awakened within ou 
minda. 

When, on the dawn of the next day, we came out of ou 
tenU to go and bathe in the lake, we only saw the Arabi 
wives combing their long black hair on the roofs of thei 
cottages, some herdsmen occupied in milking, for our use 
their cows and goats, and same naked village children play 
ing familiarly with our dogs and horses ; the cock was crow 
ing, the child crying, and the mother rocking or suckling il 
just the same as in a peaceful hamlet of France or Switzer 
hud. We congratulated ourselves on having risked a journe; 
through a part of Galilee so much dreaded and so littli 
known, and we did not doubt but that the same pacifii 
reception awaited us farther on still, if we had wished to havi 
plunged even into Arabia itself. We were in possession o 
all the means necessary for traversing in snfety Samaria, an< 
the conatry of Naplouaa, the ancient Sichem, through H 
CottafagOt who it ftll-powerful in that country, and nht 
offered to introduce us, by hit numerous Arabian friends, aru 
to send his own brother to accompany us. But persona 
anxieties have compelled me to forego thu route and u 
return by that of Nazareth and Mount Carmelf where I hop< 
to find despatches and letters from Baymth. 

Howererf we again got on horseback, to coast along th< 
sacred shores of the beautiful Lake of Oennesareth, till wi 
should come to the extremity of this Sea of Tiberias. Thi 
carSTftn departed silently from the village where we bac 
slept, and travelled along the western bank of the lake, at-i 
few paces' distance from its waves, on a beach of sand ani 
pebbles, strewn here and there with some tufts of rose-Iaure 
trees, and shrubs with light, indented leaves, which bear i 
flower like that of the lilac On our left, a chun of perpen 
dicular hills (black, bare, hollowed out into d^p ravines 
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and speckled at different distances by huge^scattered, Tolcanie 
stones), stretched all along the shore which wc wcro to trmTd 
upon; and advanced in a dark, naked promontory wlmoU 
into the middle of the sea, hiding from us the town of TiberiM, 
and the end of the lake on the side of Lebanon. No vom 
was heard among us ; all our reflecUons were inward, crowd- 
ed, and deep : so loudly did sacred reminiscences speak to 
each of our souls. For my own part, never did any place ia 
the world speak more forcibly or more delightfully to ny 
heart I have always loved to traverse the material scenes of 
the sites inhabited by men whom I have known, aamired, 
loved, and revered, as well among the living as among the 
dead ; it has always appeared to me, that the country which 
a great man has chosen and inhabited during bis passage 
through the world, is the most certain and vocal relic left of 
him, a sort of material manifestation of his genius, a mate 
revelation of a part of his soul, a vivid and evident commen- 
tary on his life, actions, and thoughts. When young, I passed 
many solitary and contemplative hours, lying under the 
olive trees which overshadowed Horace's gardens, within sight 
of the sparkling cascades of Tibur ; I often reclined in the 
evening, lulled by the sound of the beautiful Sea of Naples^ 
under the drooping branches of the vines, near the place where 
Virgil willed that his ashes should be deposited, becaose it 
was the sweetest and most beauteous spot that his eyes had 
ever contemplated. Since then, how many mornings and 
evenings have I spent, sitting at the feet of the fine chestoat 
trees in the little valley of Charmettes, where the memory 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau attracted and detained me by 
sympathy in his feelings, musings, misfortunes, and 'genius; 
and so also of several other authors or great men whose 
names or writings have forcibly resounded within my mind* 
I have wanted to study them and to become acquainted with 
them, in the very places which brought them forth or inspired 
their minds ; and a discerning glance almost always discovem 
a secret and profound analogy between the country and the 
man, the scene and the actor, the face of nature and the 
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genius whicb it has formed and inspired. But it was not 
the favourite (Iwelting here below of either a great man or a 
great poet that I was now visiting; — he was the man of all 
men — the Divine Man — Nature, Genius, and Virtue clothed \a 
flesh — Divinity incarnate, whose footsteps I was now come to 
ndore on the shores where he imprinted the greatest number 
of them, on the very waves which bore him, on the very hills 
where he sat, and on those stones on which be reposed his 
head. He had seen, with bis mortal eyes, that sea, those 
waves, those bills, and those stones ; or rather it should be 
said that the sea, waves, hills, and stones had witnessed his 
presence; he had trodden a hundred times this road, where 
I was reverently walking; bis feet bad raised the same dust 
which flew from beneath mine; during the three yeard of his 
divine mission be incessantly went and came from Nazareth 
to Tiberias, or from Jerusalem to Tiberias; he voyaged in the 
boats of the poor fishermen of the Sea of Galilee ; he calmed 
its tempests; be mounted on its waves, giving his hand to the 
apostle, who, like me, was " of little faith," — that celestial 
hand which I am in need of still more than him amid the 
more terrible tempests of opinions and sentiments. 

The grsnd and mysterious scenes of the Gospel took place 
almost wholly on the shores of this lake, and on the mountains 
which surround and overlook it. Here isEmmaus, where he 
chose his disciples amid the lowest of mankind, to show that the 
power of his doctrine lay in the doctrine itself, and not tn its 
feeble instruments. Here is Tiberias, where he appeared to 
St. Peter, and in three words founded the eternal hierarchy 
ofhis church. Here is Capernaum ; here is the mountain mi 
which he made his beauUful Sermon on the Mount, where he 
pronounced the new beatitudes in the style of a Deity; here 
u the place where he cried, " I have compassion upon the 
multitude,'* and multiplied the loaves and fishes, just in the 
same manner as his word generates and multiplies the life of 
the soul; here is the bay of the Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes ; here indeed is the whole Gospel with its touching 
parables, and its tender and delightful similes^ which now 
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appear to us with the tame beauty in which they appeared to 
the hearers of the Divine Master himself, when he pointed 
out to them with his finger, the Iamb, the fold, the good shep* 
herd, or the lily of the valley ; here is the country which 
Christ preferred out of all the world, that which he chose as 
the preparatory scene of his mybterious drama; where, dar- 
ing the thirty obscure years of his life, he had his relations 
and friends according to the flesh ; and where that nature 
whose keys were in his possession, appeared to him with the 
highest charms; here were the mountains where he, like 
ourselves, watched that sun rising and setting which was so 
rapidly measuring out his mortal days ; and here he came 
to repose, meditate, pray, and exercise love towards men and 
God. 

SYRIA AMD GILILBB. 

October 16 1832. 



The Sea of Galilee, whiqh is about a league broad at the 

southern extremity, where we had come upon it, widens, at 

first gradually, as far as the height of Emmaus, which forms 

the extremity of the promontory that hid from us the town of 

Tiberias ; then, suddenly, the mountains* which had com* 

pressed it as far as that point, open into large bays, and form 

a vast basin, almost circular, in which it extends and developes 

itself in a bed of about twelve or fifteen leagues in dream* 

ference. This basin is not regular in its form, nor do the 

mountains descend at every part to the waves; sometimes 

I they recede to some distance from the shore, and leave be* 

tween themselves and the sea a small low plain, green and 

fertile as the plains of Gennesareth ; sometimes they separate 

from each other, and leave small openings, which permit its 

blue waters to penetrate into the inlets which are hollowed 

out at their bases and darkened by theirshadows. The most 

sweetly skilful painter's hand could not delineate ontlines 

more gracefully rounded, more indecisive and diversified than 

those which the hand of the Creator has conferred on thess 

waters and mountains, and by which it seems to have prepared 
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tlie Gospel scenes expreesly for the work of grace, peace, re- 
conciliation, and love, the accomplishruent of which they nere 
at some fulure time to witness. To the east, the mountains 
form, from the peaks of Gilboa, which are dimly seen on tha 
southeni side, to the summits of Lebanon, which appear in 
the north, a close, yel undulating and winding chain, whosa 
dark links seem every now and then ready to divide, and 
even in some places to break, in order to permit a little of the 
sky to pass through them. The summits of these mountaina 
are not terminated by those sharp tooih-like peaks, those 
rocks sharpened by the tempests, which present their worn 
points to the lightning and the winds, and always con 
fcr on lofty mountain chains an aspect of antiquity, horror, 
and ruin, that saddens the heart while it elevates the reflec- 
tions. These, on the contrary, diminish gradually into ridges 
difTering from each other in breadth, steepness, and foliage; 
some being clothed with scattered oaks, others with verdant 
thickets; these with naked but fertile soil, which still retains 
the traces of diversified cultivation ; those with the pure 
morning or evening light which glistens oo their surface, and 
tingea them of -a fine yellow or blue and violet hue, richer 
than tha pencil can possibly imitate. Their sides, thoi^h 
they do not afford space enough for any real valley, yet are 
not joined into a perfectly regular rampart, but are furrowed 
at different distance* by wide, deep ravines, as if the moun- 
tains had cracked under their own weight ; and the natural 
combinations of light and shade oflen cause these ravines to 
appear like tuminous patches, or still oftener like dark 
blotches, which attract the eye and break the uniformity of 
the lines end coloura. Lower down, they press closer to 
each other,and project here and there into the lake, in hillocks 
and small round hills, which form a pleasant and graceful 
transition between their peaks and the waters in which they 
are reflected. There is scarcely any ^pot on the eastern side 
at which the rocks are able to pierce through the coat of 
vegetation with which they are thickly covered; and this 
Arcadia of Judca thus unites, in every part, to the majesty and 
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solemnity of mountainous countries the aspect of the direnn 
fied fertility and abundance of champaign scenery. Oh, if 
the dews of Hermon yet descended on its bosom I 

At the end of the lake towards the north, this chain of 
mountains gradually grows lower as it recedes farther oft, mnd 
a plain is distinguishable in the distance, which gpraduallj 
merges into the wares. At the extremity of this plain is a 
white mass of foam, which seems to be tumbling from a con* 
siderable height into the sea ; this is the Jordan, which then 
falls into the lake, passing through it without nungling with 
its waters, and issuing out in silent and pure tranquillity at 
the spot which has already been described. All this northern 
extremity of the Sea of (Galilee b surrounded by a border of 
fields, which appear to be under cultivation ; where there maj 
be distinguished the yellow stubble of the last hanrest, and 
large fields of rushes, which the Arabs cultiTata wherever 
there is a stream to water the roots. I hare already described 
the chains of volcanic hills, which we had followed ever since 
the dawn of day ; and they continue unaltered as far as Tibe** 
rias. Avalanches of black stones, thrown out of the still hall^ 
open craters of a hundred extinguished volcanic cones, croii^ 
every instant, the steep slopes of this sombre and melancholy 
coast Our road was diversified only by the grotesque form 
and strange colours of the lofty masses of indurated lava, 
which were scattered around us, and by the ruined walli^ 
broken gates of towns, and prostrate columns, which, at 
every step, our horses had to leap over. The coasts of the 
Sea of Oalilee on this Judean side were, so to tpeak, only one 
vast town. These ruins are multiplied around us, and the 
multitude of the towns, together with the magnificence of 
construction which is shown in their mutilated fragment^ 
recall to my recollection the road which lies along the base of 
Mount. Vesuvius, from CSastellamare to Portici; for in the 
same manner as is there seen, the banks of the Lake of 
Gcnnesareth seem to bear crops of towns, instead of harvesia 
and forests. After journeying two hours, we arrived at the 
extremity of a promontory that projects into the lake, and 
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then the town of Tiberias suddenly burst upon us, like a 
living and shining apparition of a town that existed two thou- 
sand years ago. It covers the side of a black, naked hill, 
which slopes rapidly down to the lake, and is surrounded by 
i r a lofty square wall flanked with fiileen or twenty embattled 

towers. The peaks of two white, solitary minarets rise abore 
these walls and towers, and all the rest of the town seems to 
be hiding from the Arab under the shelter of these high ram- 
parts, and only presents to the eye the low monotonous canopy 
of its grey roofs exactly resembling the indented shell of a 
tortoise. 

Stopped here, at the Turkish mineral bath of Emmaus — 
isolated cupola surrounded by magnificent ruins of Rodian or 
Jewbh baths. — ^Took up our abode in the very bathing room 
itself — ^basin filled with running water of the temperature of 
100* Fahrenheit. — ^Took a bath — slept an hour — remounted 
my horse. — ^Tempest on the lake, which I had ardently wished 
to see — water as green as the rushes that surround it — ^yellow, 
dazzling foam — crowded waves of a considerable height — 
tremendous noise of the billows on the volcanic pebbles that 
they roll and grind; but there are no boats in danger or 
within sight — not one on all the lake. — Entered Tiberias 
under a storm, and a noon-day shower of rain — took shelter 
in the Latin church — had a fire lighted in the middle of the 
deserted edifice, the first church of Christianity. 

Tiberias is not worth a passing glance, even at its interior ; 
it is a confused and dirty collection of a few hundred houses, 
resembling the Arab huts, made of mud and straw. We were 
saluted in Italian and in German by several Polish and 
German Jews, who, at the close of their days, when they are 
waiting only for the uncertain hour of death, come to pass 
their last moments at Tiberias, on the border of their own sea, 
in the very heart of their dear country, that they may expire 
under their own sun, and be buried in their own land, like 
Abraham and Jacob. — ^To sleep on the couch of his fathers — 
what a testimony of the inextinguishable love of country ! — 
in vain is it denied — there is a sympathy, an affinity between 
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mail and the land from which be was fonned, and out o( 
which he came — good is it and pleasant, for him to bring back 
to its own place that morsel of dust which has been lent him 
for a few years.~-Oh my Ood, so ordain it that 1 also nay 
sleep in the land of my fathers and near their dust t 

Nine hours' travelling, without rest, brought us back agjun, 
on the road to Nazareth, to Cana, the scena of the first of 
our Saviour's miracles; a pretty Turkish Tillage, elegantlj 
hanging on the two sides of a fertile hollow of land, snr^ 
rounded by hilts covered with nopals, oaks, and olives— 
around it are pomegranate trees, three palms, and some fig 
trees — women and flocks around the troughs of the foantwii. 
— House of St. Bartholomew, the Apostle, in the village — 
beside it, ia the house where the miracle took place of tumii^ 
the water into wine ; it is in ruins and roofless : the monkt 
still show the jara which contained the miraculous wine>— 
Monkish embroideries, which every where disfigure tbesimple 
robe of religious traditions. 

Af^r having quenched our thirst and rested onrselves for 
an instant beside the fountain of Cans, we resumed our 
journey by moonlighL We crossed some plains pretty well 
cultivated; then a sacceasioa of woody hills, which hm 
higher as tliey approach nearer to Nazareth. After a joumer 
of three houis and a half, we arrived at the door of the f-^t ja 
convent, and were again received into Nazareth. 

Ocloher 16. 
On my awaking, I was surprised to hear a voice salutiiw 
me in lulian ; it was that of an old vice-consul of France at 
Acre, M. Cattafaijo, an important personage, very well knom 
throughout all Syria, where his title of European agent, hw 
friendship with Abdalla, pacha of Acre, his trade and wealth, 
have rendered him celebrated and powerful. He is still the 
Austrian consul at Acre. His dress agreed with his double 
nature of Arab and European. He was clothed in a scarlet 
pelisse, trimmed with ermine, and wore an immense thre^ 
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conered hat, which Is the distinguishing marlc of FVench 
agents in the East. This hat takes its date from the time of 
the Egyptian ivar; it is the religiously preserved legacy of 
some general in Bonaparte's brigade, and is only put on on 
ofGcial occasions, in audiences of the pacha, or when an 
European passes through the country. It seems like one's 
diipenntes come back to visit us. M. Cattnfago was a little 
oM man, having the intelligent, strongly marked, and pene- 
trating countenance of the Arabs; his eyes, full of fire tem- 
pered by benevolence and politeness, enlightened his features 
with a ray of superior intelligence. It might be seen at a 
cursory glance hotv great an ascendancy such a man must 
have acquired over the Turks and Arabs, who arc generally 
deficient in that principle of activity which sparkled in the 
eyes, and appeared in the motions and gestures, of M. Catta- 
fago. He held in his hand a packet of letters for me, which 
he had just received from the coast of Syria by one of 
Ibrahim Pncha's couriers, and a series of French newspapers 
which had come for himself. He bad naturally supposed 
thA it would give both surprise and pleasure to a French 
traveller thus to find recent news from Europe in the midst of 
the desert, and at the distance of a thousand leagues from 
his native land. I read the letters, which still gave me some 
anxiety about Julia's health. M. Catta&go left me, entreat- 
ing tn« to go and breakfast in a tent which he had constructed 
at Nazareth, and where he passed the hot summer days 
alcMie ; and I then opened the newspapers. My own name 
was the first that attracted my attention ; it was in a number 
of the Journal det Debalt, in which were quoted some verses 
which I had, when about to leave France, addressed to Sir 
Walter Scott. 1 lighted upon the following, whose sad and 
troubled import accorded so well with the scene in which 
chance hod sent them to me — the scene of the greatest revolu- 
tions of the human mind — the scene where the Spirit of Ood 
had so forcibly ^itated mankind, and whence Uie renoTat- 
iog idea of ChiiaUanity had taken its Sight over the woild; 
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thus being analogoas to the agitation occasioned by an idea, 
which is the daughter of Christianity, on those shores wbenot 
my own accents had thus returned to me* 

And art thou flown 
To HeaY'n*s bright throne. 
Weary spectator of Hfe*s stormy tide ; 
Gone to tliy blest abode. 
And in this toilsome road 
Left us without a prophet, bard, or guide ? 

Tliis troubled world. 
Where down are hurl'd 
From 8hattcr*d thrones the mighty and the great ; 
Where moral earthquakes crush. 
Where living tempests rush. 
And kings can ne'or secare a day from fata. 

For help we cry. 

Our strength we try — 

No outward help or innate force is found ; 

For Time's resistless pow*r 

Gives strongest men their hour, 

Then dashes them with fury to the ground. 

A child may chide 

The calm ebt>«tide ; 

But in an age of wild and raging strife. 

The greatest men are small. 

The highest chiefs must fell ; 

For none may rule the waves of human life. 



Mark how the rod 
And hand of God 
Raise and abase the difTrent grades of men! 
The soldier and the slaTS, 
King, courtier, and knave 
Gain madd*ning powV that sinks them low 
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S« how tlie word » 

Of nature's Lord 
Shakes it agato to wild chaotic du»t ; 
Tlie raging billow* rise, 
Commingting with the skiei, 
All blown la ruiii by a wliirlwind's gust. 

The sceptre's law 

No more can awe ; 

Safety when sought in all is Tound in none ; 

'Atid thunder's rolling crash 

And lightning's vivid flash. 

Lire's fragile baric its dnii^'rou* course must run. 

I read these verses again, as if they had belonged to some 
ne else, so completely had they been etTaced from my recol- 
lection ; I was afresh struck with the same feeling which had 
formerly inspired them Into ine; that feeling of a general 
confusion of all things, of the universal giddiness and trepida- 
tion of the human tjund ; which runs forward with a rapidity 
too great to allow it to notice its way, but which has the 
instinct of a nciv but unknown goal, whither God is leading 
it by the rough and precipitous road of social catastrophes. 
I also admired that wonderful power of locomotion which 
belongs to the human intellect, to the press, and to the system 
of newspaper*!, by which a. thought thnt happened to cross 
luy brow six months before in a wood at Saint Point, came to 
find me again, like a duught£r seeking her sire; and aroused 
the old echoes of the rocks of Nazareth with the accents 
of a language, which, though young, is already univerbat. 

October 20. 
Breakfasted at M. Cattafago's lent, with one of his brothers 
and some Arabs. Traversed once more the neighbourhood 
of Nazareth; visited the stone in the mountain where, accord- 
ing to tradition, Jesus went to lake his meals with hiA first 
disciples. M. Cnttofago gives nte lelten for Acre, nod also 
for the mutztUn of Jerusalem. 
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Oclokr 21. 

Departed from Nazareth at six o'clock this momiDg. All 
the Spanish and Italian fathers crowded around our hocBes 
in the court-yard, and offered us, some their good wishes and 
prayers for our journey, and others fresh provisions, excellent 
bread baked during the night, olives, and Spanish chocolate. 
I gave the superior five hundred piastres to recompense him' 
for his hospitality. Tiiis, however, did not prevent some of 
the young fathers from softly whispering their requests inlA 
my ear, and receiving secretly a few handfuls of piastres, to 
buy tobacco and some other little monastic comforts, which 
amuse their solitude. Travellers have drawn a false and 
romantic picture of the convents in the Holy Land ; nothing^ 
is less poetical or less religious when seen close at hand. 
The idea of them is great and beautiful ; — men tear them* 
selves away from the conveniences of Western civilization, to 
go and expose their lives, or to pass an existence of privationt 
and martyrdom, among the persecutors of their faith, on the 
very places where the mysteries of their religion have con- 
secrated the soil ; there they fast, watch, and pray, amid the 
blasphemies of the Turks and Arabs, in order that a little 
Christian incense may still smoke on every spot where 
Christianity was first bom. Tliey are the guardians of the 
holy cradle and tomb; and the angel of judgment will find 
them alone at their place, like those holy women who watched 
and wept near the empty Sepulchre. All this is very fine 
and grand to think ol^ but when we come to the fact, there 
is a subtraction to be made of almost all the magnificent. 
There is neither persecution nor martyrdom; but all around 
these monasteries a Christian population is at the monks' 
service and obedient to their orders. The Turks do not dis- 
turb them ; on the contrary, they protect them: they are the 
most tolerant people in the whole world, and can the most 
readily understand religious worship and prayer, in whatever 
shape or language it may be presented to their notice; they 
hate only atheism, which they reasonably take to bi» a de 
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gndfttion of the human understanding, and a. greater Insult 
to human nature than even to God himself, the great and 
palpably evident Being. These convents arc, moreover, 
under the redoubtable and inviolable protection of the Chris- 
tian power*, as represented by their consuls ; on the superior's 
making any complaint, the consul writes to the pacha, and 
instant justice is done. The monks whom 1 have seen in the 
Holy Land, far from presenting any appearance of that long 
martyrdom, with tlie reputation of which they have been 
honoured, have always Eccmed to me to be among the 
happiest, the most respected, and the most formidable of all 
the inhabitants of these regions. They live in a sort of 
fortresses, something like our old castles of the middle ages ; 
these dwellings are inviolable, are surrounded with walls, 
and shut with iron doors, which are never opened except to 
admit the Catholic population of the vicinity, who come to be 
present at their services, to receive a little religious instruc- 
tion, and to pay, in respect and devotion to the monks, their 
sacerdotal revenue. I never went out, In company with one 
of the fathers, into the streets of one of the towns of Syria, 
but what the women and children came to bow down under 
the priest's hand, and to kiss that hand and the hem of hia 
gown. Eten the Turks themselves, far from insulting them, 
seem to partake in (he general impression of respect which is 
felt on their passage. 

Now, who are these monks ? Generally Spanish or Italian 
peasants, who, having entered when young into the convents 
of their native countries, and being tired of monastic life, 
wish to diversify it a little by the view of unknown countries, 
and therefore ask to be sent into the Holy Land. Their 
residence in those houses of their order which are established 
in the East, rarely lasts longer than two or three years; a 
vessel comes to take them back, and brings others to replace 
them. Those who team Arabic and devote themselves to the 
service of the Catholic population of the towns, remain there 
for a longer time, and spend almost all their life there. Their 
life and occupations are exactly like those of our country 
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curates, but they are surrounded by still greater voieration 
and attachment The rest or them remain shut up within the 
circuit of their convent, or pass, in a course of pilgrimage^ 
from one of their houses to another; sometimes at Nazarethy 
sometimes at Bethlehem, sometimes at Rome, and sometimes 
at JafTa, or at the convent of St. John in the Desert. Tbey 
have nothing to do but to perform the services of the choreh, 
and to walk in their gardens or on the roofs of the cooTent. 
'riiey have no books, no studies, no useful occupation ; they 
are eaten up with ennui, and cabals are in continual course of 
formation within the convent; the Spaniards revile the 
Italians, and tlie Italians the Spaniards. We were not greatlj 
edified by the gossip of the monks of Nazareth about each 
other; nor could we find one uf them who was able to sustain 
the smallest rational conversation, even on the very subjects 
with which their vocation ought to have made them mint 
faniiliar. They had not the slightest acquaintance With 
sacred antiquity, with the Fathers, or with the history of the 
places where they dwelt ; and all their knowledge is com- 
prised within a certain number of popular and ridiculous tra- 
ditions, which they transmit to each other without any ex* 
amination, and give to travellers in the same state as thej 
have received them from the ignorance and credulity of the 
Arabian Christians of the country. They all long for the 
moment of their dclivefrance, and return back to Spain or 
Italy without any profit either to themselves or to religion. 
Moreover, the convent granaries are well filled, and its 
cellars contain the best wines that the country produces, and 
which they alone have the art of making. Every two years 
a ship arrives from Spain, bringing to the Father Superior the 
revenue sent them by the Catholic powers, Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy. This sum of money, augmented by the pious 
alms of the Egyptian, Grecian, Constantinopolitan, and 
Syrian Christians, is said to furnish them with an income of 
three or four hundred thousand francs,* which is divided 
among the different convents, according to tlie number of 

• £13/)00 or £17/)00. 
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monies or th« tvants of the community. The buildings are 
kept in good repair, and every thing is indicative of eas« 
and cvet) of comparative wealth in those houses which I have 
visiled. I never saw any thing scandalously immoral in the 
munka of the Holy Land; ignorance, iodolencc, and tedium 
are the three sores ivhicli might and must be heated. 
. Tliese men seemed to me to be simple, and sincerely, but 
fanatically, credulous. Some of them, even at Nazareth, ap- 
peared to be veritable saints, animated with the most ardent 
faith and the most active charity; humble, mild, patient, and 
the voluntary servants of their brethren and of foreigners. I 
have brought away in my memory the images of their open 
and peaceful features, and I bear the recotleclion of their hos- 
pitality in my heart. I am also in possession of their names ; 
but of what consequence will it be to them that their names 
run throughout the world, provided that Heaven is actjuainted 
with them, and that their virtues yet remain immured in th« 
cl<»8teri where they have delighted to conceal tfaem. 

7%« tame day. 
Oq coming out of Nazareth, we encompass the side of « 
mountain clothed with fig trees and nopals ; while on the 
left opens a green and shady valley, on one of whose slopes 
is situated a single pretty country-house, recalling to the 
imagination our European houses. Ithelongs to an Arabian 
merchant of Acre. Europeans are not in any danger in the 
Dcighbourhood of Nazareth ; an almost entirely ChrkUan 
population is wholly nt their service. Alter two hours' tra- 
velling, we reached a succession of little valleys, winding 
gracefully amid small hills covered with fine forests of ever- 
green oaks, which separate the plain of KaTpha from the 
country of Nazareth and the desert of Mount Tabor. Mount 
Cannel, which is a lofty chain of mountains that commences 
at the river Jordan and ends perpendicularly at the sea, begins 
to be distinguishable on our left. Its dark green outline is 
delineated on a deep bine sky undulating with warm vapours 
like those that issue from the throat of a furnace; aad its 
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Steep sides are strewn with strong and Tigoroiis T^getation. 
It presents to view, everywhere, a rough bed of shrub% over- 
topped here and there by the aspiring heads of tna oiiks; 
and grey rocks, carved by Nature herseir into grotesque end 
colossal forms, pierce through the verdure from time to lim^ 
and reflect the brilliant rays of the sun. Such is the prospect 
at the extreme point of sight on our left : at our feet, the 
valleys, whose courses we were followingi descended in gentle 
slopes, and began to open into tlie pretty plain of Kalphm. 
We ascended the last hills that separated us from it, end 
never lost sight of it for a short time, but to recover the view 
of it in a few moments. These hills, which lie between 
Palestine and maritime Syria, are, at once, one of the sweet* 
est and most solemn situations that we have ever seen. Here 
and there, forests of oaks, abandoned to theirown wildgrowth^ 
form extended glades covered with sward as smooth as theft 
of our Western meadows; behind, the summit of Tabor risee, 
like an altar crowned with verdant garlands, into a flaming 
sky ; and farther off still, the blue peaks of the mountains of 
Gilboa and the hills of Samaria tremble in the undulating 
horizon. Carmel spreads its dark veil, in deep folds, over 
one side of the scene, and the eye, following it, reaches the 
sea, which forms the ultimate boundary of all, just as the sky 
terminates the view in extensive inland prospects. How 
many situations have I not here chosen in thought, wheie I 
might erect a house, a rural fortress, and found a colony with 
some European friends, and a few hundreds of those yoow 
men who are disinherited of all their future prospects in oar 
own over-populated countries. The beauty of the earth end 
sky, the prodigious fertility of the soil, the variety of tropicel 
productions which can there be raised from the land, the 
facility of obtaining labourers at low wages, the near vicinity 
of two vast, fertile, well watered, yet uncultivated plains^ the 
proximity of the sea for the exportation of commodities, the 
safety which might be easily secured against the Arabs of the 
Jordan, by erecting a few slight fortifications at the entrances 
of the gorges of the hills;— all these have made me chooee 
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this part of Sjrrw, for that enterpriu of agriculture and 
cifilizalion which I have since determined upon. 

The lame tvening. 

We have been Burprised hy a elorm in the middle of Ifae 
day, ond I have seen but few so terrible. The clouds rose 
perpendicularly, tike loners, above Mount Carmel ; presently 
they covered all tlie long ridge of that chain of Dnountaina, 
which, though the moment before so serene and brilliant, 
was by slow degrees plunged in rolling billows of darkness, 
cleft here and there by flashes of fire. The horizon sunk 
down and grew narrower around us. The thunder did not 
resound in claps ; it was one single majestic roll, a continued 
roar, like the noise of the waves on the beach during a violent 
tempest. The lightnings literally streamed out, like torrents 
of fire from heaven, over the dark tides of Carmel ; the oakft 
on the mountain, and those on the hills where we were stand- 
iDg, bent like reedi befora the wind, which, iuuing out of the 
defiles and caverns, would have overturned us, if we had not 
diBmounted from our horses mnd found a little shelter behind 
the ud« of ft rock in the dry bed of a torrent. The dry 
leaves, whirled on high by the wind, rolled in clouds over our 
beads, and the branches of the trees showered down about us. 
1 recalled to mind the Bible and the miracles of Elijah, that 
eitenninatingprophetonhii own mountain;* — ^his grotto was 
but at a short distance. 

The storm only lasted half an hour : we drank the rain 
vrater which, during its continuance, had collected in the felt 
coverings of our horves. We rested a few moments at about 
half way between Nazareth and Kaipha, and then resumed 
our journey along the base of Mount Carmel, having the 
mountain on oar left, and on our right a wide plain contain- 
ing a river Carmel, which we thus followed during about 
four hours* journey, perpetually presented the same severe 
and solemn aspect; it is an almost perpendicular wall of 
gigantio dimensions, and clothed everywhere with a covcrii^ 
■ 8m 1 Kiiif«ivtiL40-4S| uHlsKiivsLff— tt. 
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of shrubs and odoriferous herbs. There is not a singk spot 
or naked rock ; but some fragments, which have been detach* 
ed from it^ have fallen down into the plain, and seem like 
citadels built by Nature to senre as a basis and shelter to the 
villages of the Arabian agriculturists. We only met with 
one of these villages, about two hours before we perceived 
the town of KaTpha. The houses are low, without windows^ 
and are covered with a terraced roof, which protects them 
from tlie rain. Higher up above, the Arabs raise a second 
story, formed by a verdant stage of boughs and foliage apbeld 
by trunks of trees^ which they inhabit during the summer. 
The roofs were covered with men and women, who watched 
us go by, and shouted abusive language against us : these 
people have a ferocious aspect ; none of them however dared 
to come down from the hill and insult us closer. 

At seven o'clock we approached Kaipha, whose domes, 
mmarets, and white walls form, like all other towns in the 
East, a brilliant aiid cheerful prospect at a certain distance. 
KaTpha rises at the foot of Oarmel, upon a beach of whits 
sand on the brink of the sea, and forms one eztreroitj of a 
crescent, of which Acre is the other. A bay, about two 
leagues broad, lies between them, whose coast is one of the 
most delicious that the mariner's eye can possibly rest on. 
Acre, with its fortifications battered by the artillery of Ibrahim 
Pacha and Napoleon, having the light peeping through the 
pierced cupola of its beautiful ruined mosque, and with the 
different sails entering and leaving its port, attracts the eye 
to a most important point, which has been rendered still 
more illustrious by the annals of war; at the bottom of the 
bay is a vast cultivated plain, over which projects the huge 
shadow of Mount Carmel ; and then comes KaTpha, like the 
sister of Acre, surrounding the other side of the bay, and 
advancing into the sea with its little jetty, where some Arabian 
brigs are dancing on the oscillating waves ; above KaTpha is 
a wood of large olive trees ; higher up, a road, carved out in 
the rock, borders along the summit of the promontory of 
Carmel, where may be seen two large buildings crowning the 
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moantefai; oMbt pleasure bouM of AMalla, pacbeof Acm^ 
the other, e conyent of the mookt of Mount Carmel, recently 
built by the elms of Cbriitendoni, and surmounted by a laige 
trieolottr flag to announce to us an asylum and protection for 
Renchmen; a little lower down than the conrent are some 
immense cairns hollowed out in the granite of the mountain^ 
the celebraled grottoes of the prophets ; — such b the pros- 
pect whidi strikes upon our fiew on entering the narrow, 
dusty streets of Kajpha. The astonished inhabitants look 
with tenor on our long caravan, as it defiles through the 
streets. We did not know a single indi? idual, nor could we 
daim either lodging or hospitality. By chance we met with 
a young Piedmontese, who has performed the functions of 
vice-consul at Kalpha ever since the taking and overthrow 
of Acre. M. Bian^, the Sardinian consul in Syria, had 
written to him without our knowledge, and entreated him to 
reoeire us if we should happen to pass through Kaipha. He 
came up to us, enquired our names, and conducted us to the 
door of the little ruined house, where he lived with his mother 
and two young sisters. We left our horses and Arabs to 
encamp on the sea coast near to the town, and entered M. 
Malagamba's house, for that was the name of this young and 
amiable vice-consul, the only European who remains in this 
desolate battle-field, since the complete ruin of Acre by the 
Egyptians. 

A small court-yard and a wooden staircase led to a little 
terrace covered with palm leaves, behind which were two 
unfurnished rooms, surrounded by a divan, which is the 
only ii.dispensable piece of furniture both of rich and poor in 
the East ; a few flower-pots were on the terrace ; there was 
a dovecote filled with pretty, grey doves, kept by M. Mala- 
gamba*s sisters ; around the walls were shelves, on which 
were arranged in order cups, pipes, drinking-glasses, silver 
chsfing-dishes for perfumes, and wooden crucifixes incrusted 
with mother-of-pearl, and made at Bethlehem ; — this was all 
the furniture of this poor house, where a decayed family, for 
a yearly salary of 1000 piastres, [or about £6 sterling,} repre^ 
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gents one of our European powers. M. Malaganiba*s moihe 
received us with the accustomed ceremonies of the conntij 
she presented us with perfumes and scented water, an 
scarcely had we seated ourselves on the divan and wiped th 
perspiration from our foreheads, when her daughters, like tw« 
celestial apparitions, came out of the next room and preaente 
us with orange-flower water, and sweetmeats on china poroc 
lain plates. Such is the empire of beauty over the loal 
that, though burning with thirst and worn out by twelve honn 
travelling, we should have remained in silent conteroplaCkx 
of these two young girls, without putting the glass to our lipi 
if the mother had not pressed us by her intreaties to accept wha 
her daughters were offering us. The East was there in all it 
beauty, such as I had dreamed it in my happy years, with m' 
imagination filled with thedelightful descriptions of its tale td 
lers and poets* One of the girls was only in her childhood am 
was but the elegant counterpart of her sister, like those image 
which illuminate another by the light they throw upon il 
After having offered us all the attentions of an hospitality a 
simple as it was poetic, the young ladies came and took thai 
places beside their mother on the divan opposite us. It wa 
a picture that I wish to render into words, that I may pra 
serve it in these notes just as I see it in my thoughts; bu 
while we have within us a faculty of perception for beauty ii 
all its shades, delicacies, and mysteries, we have but on 
vague and abstract word to say what '' beauty'' is. This i 
the peculiar excellence of painting; it communicates at i 
glance, and preserves for centuries, that transportingly en 
chanting image of a woman's countenance, of which the poe 
can only say, '' She is beautiful ; " and it must be believed oi 
his assertion, but his words do not depict it 

Tlie young damsel was, then, sitting on the carpet, her 1^ 
doubled up under her, her elbow leaning on her mothei^i 
knees, and her face inclined a little backwards ; sometimei 
raising her blue eyes to express to her parent her mnoceni 
astonishment at our appearance and language; sometimo 
glancing them again upon us with graceful curiosity^ thei 
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I I ^ mfohuitafitf dfooping diem down and hidiiq; them benetth 

I the long bliiek iilken eye-Itiliefy while a fresh blush mantled 

• i • oter her eheek% or a slight, ill-soppressed smile wreathed 

ii\ anmnd her lipe. Oar singular dress was entirely new to hw, 

•^ and the strangeness of oor costoms caused in her a eofr; 

tinaallyftesh astonishment ; in vain did hw mother make 

s^ns to her thatshe mnst not show her surprise, for fear it 

shoold <And as ; the simplicity and noinelf of her feelings 

\ : became manifest in spite of herself on her girlish fiice^ 

and her sool was depicted in every expression of her conn- 
tenanea with so much beauty and transparency, that her 
thoughts might have been seen beneath her skin, before she 
eould have been conscious of them herself. The glittering 
dance of the sun's rays, shooUng through the dark shades, 
and sparkling on the clear, rippled stream, is less brilliant and 
less changeable than were this maiden's features. We could 
not detach our looks from them, and we felt already reposed 
and refreshed by the mere sight of that countenance, which 
none of us will ever forget 

Mile. Malagamba*s beauty is of a kind that is rarely met 
with, excepting in the East ; a perfectly finished form, such 
as is found in Greek statuary ; the soul shining out in the 
looks as in the Southern races ; and simplicity of expres- 
sion such as no longer exists excepting among primitive 
nations, — when these three constituents of beauty are united 
in one female face, and harmoniously combine in a counten- 
ance in the primal flower of youth ; when the meditative 
thoughts, wandering over the features, mildly enlighten with 
their humid radiance eyes, where can be read the very inmost 
soul (inasmuch as innocence does not suspect any need of 
concealment) ; when delicacy of contour, chaste purity of 
outline, and soft pliability of form disclose to the eye the 
voluptuous sensibilities of a being bom expressly for love, 
and so mingle and confound the feelings of the soul and the 
sensations of the body, that it is impossible to decide 
whether the emotions excited, on contemplating it, are those 
of sensuality or admiration ;- -then is beauty complete, and 
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then do we experience that entire satisfacttoa to the sentet 
and to the heart, that harmonious joy which is not what ws 
call by the name of love, but which is the love of the under- 
stonding, the love of the artist, the love of genius for a perfect 
piece of workmanship ; then we say, " It b good to behere,"* 
and we cannot snatch ourselves from a spot, wbeie» only 
a moment before, we had sat down with perfect indiffcr* 
ence ; so truly is beauty the light of the spirit and the mm- 
cible attraction of the heart. Her personal charms were 
still further heightened by her oriental costume ; her long fair 
hair, of a light auburn, slightly tinged with gleams of a 
golden hue, was braided on her head in a thousand tresses 
which fell on both sides over her naked shouldem; and a 
confused medley of pearls, strings of gold sequins, and red 
and white flowers, was strewn over it, as if a band bad been 
drawn from a casket, and opened over her head, and thas 
had showered down on it at hazard that collection of jewels 
and flowers : every thing adorned her well, and indeed nothing 
could be unbecoming on a head of fair fifteen. Her boaoia 
was uncovered, after the fashion of the Arabian females ; a 
muslin gown, embroidered with silver flowers, was fastened 
by a shawl around her waist ; her arms were passed throng 
the waving sleeves, open down to the elbow, of a green cloth 
vest, the skirts of which waved freely over her hips ; wide 
trousers with numerous folds complete this costume, and her 
bare legs were surrounded above the ancles by bracelets of 
embossed silver, one of which was adorned with small silver 
bells, whose tinkling accompanied every movementof her feet. 
No poet has ever described so enchanting an apparition. 
Haidce, in Lord Byron's Don Juan, has some of the qualities 
of Mile. Malagamba, but she is still far from that perfection 
of beauty, innocence, soft confusion, voluptuous languor, and 
serene brilliancy, which are mingled together in these yet 
childish features. I shall imprint the recollection of her deep 
in my memory, to delineate her at some future time, as the 
model of pure love and beauty, in the poem in which I intend 
to consecrate my impressions. 
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Bern bauiifiil a pietim wodd this icene of our joanidj 
havie fiinuslied Ibr a piinter, had tiiera been one amongst us. 
Onr rich and pietQresque Tiukish costumes; onr anns, of all 
sorlSi qNaad aioond oson the floor; onrgreyhonnds couched 
at our feet; these thiee female figures sitting cross-legged 
opposite us, on an Aleppo carpet; their attitudes so full of 
simplieityy singularitj, and negligence; the expression of 
their countenances wlule I was relating to them my traTclsy 
or when we compared our European customs with that kind 
of hospitality which they were presenting us with ; the 
censers of perfiunes burning in one comer of the room, and 
filling the e? ening breeze with balmy odours ; the antique 
shapes of the lases, in which they were ofiering us 
sherbet, and aromatic bereniges; and all this within a dilsp 
pidated apartment, opening to the sea, mto which the 
blanches of a palm tree, that grew in the court, entered 
through the large openings which senred for windows. I feel 
regret that I cannot bear this scene to my friends, in the 
same manner as I carry it away in my own imagination. 

Mroe. Malagamba, the mother, is a Greek lady, a native 
of the island of Cyprus, where, at the age of fourteen, she 
was married to M. Malagamba, a wealthy Frank merchant, 
who was, at the same time, consul at Lamaca. Misfortunes 
and revolutions ruined M. Malagamba's fortunes; became 
and sought for a petty place of consular agent at Acre, and 
died there, leaving his wife and four children in complete 
destitution. His son, a young man remarkable for intelligence 
and integrity, was employed by several consuls, and at last 
obt^ned the place of Sardinian consular agent at KaTpha; 
and with the small salary of this precarious employment he 
supports his mother and sisters. The eldest sister, who is as 
beautiful as she whom we so much admired, inspired so 
violent a passion into one of the young monks of the monastery 
of Kaipha, who happened to see her from the roof of the 
convent, that he took flight on board an English vessel, em- 
braced the Protestant religion, that he might ask her in mar- 
riage, and tried every possible means to carry her ofi*, under 
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several different disguises. He was still thought to be hiddeii 
at that very time, in some town on the coast of Syria, in aim 
to execute his enterprise ; but the Turkish authorities wat^ 
ed vigilantly over the safety of the family, and if the moob 
(who exercise over the members of their own order the bmmI 
severe and arbitrary justice) should succeed in discoveriig 
the fugitive, he would expiate, by perpetual unpfisonmcil^ 
the frantic love that this fatal beauty has lighted up m his 
heart. • We did not see this sbter. 

Night closed in, and we were obliged at length to fbits 
ourselves away from this enchanting reception, and go to seek 
a lodging at the convent of Mount Carmel. M. Malagamba 
had gone to advise the fathers of the numerous guests thathad 
arrived for them. We rose up, and were forced, in obedicnet 
to the customs of the country, to allow Mme. and MDt. 
Malagamba to approach their Ups to our hands, and we thai 
remounted our horses. 

Mount Carmel begins to rise at a few minutes' jouniej 
from Kaipha. We ascended it by a very pretty road, carved 
out in the rock on the very extremity of the cape ; while every 
step we took disclosed a new view over the sea, the hills ef 
Palestine, and the coasts of Idumea. About halfway, we met 
one of the Carmelite fathers, who has, for forty years, inlia- 
bited a little cottage, which serves as a kind of hospital to ihs 
poor of the town of Kaipha, and who ascends and descends 
the mountain twice every day, to go and pray with his bretk* 
ren. We were greatly struck by the mild expression of a 
serene soul and a cheerful heart, that shone out in all his 
features. These expressions of peaceful and untrouUed 
happiness are never united but in men of rude and simple 
life, and of generous resolutions. The ladder of happiness 
leads in a downward descent, and the greatest amount of it 
is much oftener found in humble stations of life than in those 
that are more exalted. God gives that to the former in inter- 
nal felicity, which he bestows on the latter in splendoor, 
wealth, and renown. I have made many trials of Uiis, Go 
into a room, and seek the man whose physiognomy shows 
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flMMt inwud eootantineiA ; ask bit name : ha b an mdiTidiial 
imkiiowii and neglected by tbe world. Providence is tbna 
aesn ei eiy arneie* 

Two fiitheft were waiting for us at the door of tbe mon« 
aBterjy which now stands, all newly built and of dazzlii^ 
whiteness^ on the sharpest peak of the cape of Carmel. These 
were the only mhabitants of this Taat and magnificent retreat 
of the Gsnobites. We were received by them as friends and 
fellow-eoantrymen, and they placed at our disposal three cells, 
each provided with a bed (a rare piece of furniture in the 
Bast), a chair and a table. Our Arabs and horses took 
up their abode in the large interior courts of the convent. 
A supper was served up to us, composed of fresh fish and 
vegetables cultivated among the rocks on the mountain. We 
passed a delightful evening, after so many fatigues, seated on 
the wide balconies, that overlooked the sea and the caverns 
of the prophets. A serene moon floated on the billows, the 
murmur and coolness of which reached up as high as we were. 
We promised ourselves to remain during the morrow in this 
asylum, to rest our horses and recruit our provisions; for we 
were about to enter upon a new country, where we should no 
longer meet with either town or village, and but few springs 
of fresh water ; and we foresaw five days* journey in the 
desert stretching out before us. 

October 22. 

Passed a day of rest at the monastery of Mount Carmel, 
or in traversing the different spots on the mountain, and the 
grottoes of Elijah and the prophets. The principal of these 
grottoes, which has evidently been cut by human hands out 
of the hardest of rocks, is a room of prodigious height; its 
only prospect is the boundless sea, and its only sound, that 
of Uie waves breaking against the ridge of the cape. Tradi- 
tion says, that this was the school where Elijah taught the 
mysteries of science and the sublimities of poetry. The place 
was admirably chosen, and the voice of the old prophet, the 
master of the whole of such an innumerable generation of 
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prophets, must have resounded majestically in the hoDov 
bosom of the mountain which he imprinted with so msBj 
miracles, and which still bears his name. The histoiy d 
Elijah is one of the most marvellous in sacred antiquity ; hi 
is the Giant of sacred bards. It appears, on reading hii lib 
and his terrible acts of vengeance, as though that man Inl 
the Lord's thunder for a soul, and that the fire on which ht 
was carried oflT to heaven was his natural element. Ha 
would form a fine lyric or epic character to introduce amoog 
the mysteries of Jewish civilization. Altogether, the era of 
the prophets, considered historically, is one of the least in- 
telligible in the life of this wandering nation. Still there may 
there be seen (and more especially in the time of Elijah), ths 
key to the organization of the prophetic body; it was evidently 
a sacred and literary class, which was ever found in oppoa* 
tion to the kings : they were the sacred tribunes of the peo* 
pie, exciting or appeasing them by songs, parables, and 
threats; causing factions in Israel, just as conversation and 
the press form them among ourselves ; fighting one against 
another, first with the weapon of their tongues^ and after- 
wards with stoning and sword ; exterminating each other 
from the face of the earth, as Elijah is seen to destroy them 
by hundreds at a time; then again, succumbing in their tan^ 
and giving place to other rulers of the people. Never did 
poetry, properly so called, ever play so important a pnrt in 
the political drama, and the destinies of civilization. Reason 
or passion, according as to whether they were true or false 
prophets, only spoke through their mouths, in the energetic 
and harmonious language of imagery. There were no oraton^ 
as there were at Athens and at Rome — the orator is too 
much the man : there was nothing but hymns and lamenta* 
tions — the poet is divine. 

How ardent, vivid, and delirious an imagination does such 
a dominion of poetic diction bespeak in a people like this ; 
and how can it be matter of astonishment that these poem^ 
independently of the lofty sense of religion which they cod» 
tain, should constitute so finished and inimitable a roonumeni 
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of genias and elegance; — ^the poets' prize was then the po 
: ] i session of society itself. Their poetic inspiration caused tl 

people to submit to them ; they led them at their pleasure i 
crime or to heroism ; they made bad kings tremble, throwin 
ashes over their heads ; or, awakening the feelings of pati 
otism in the hearts of their fellow-citizens, they mac 
them triumph over their enemies ; or recalled to their mind 
in exile or slavery, the hills of Zion, and the liberty of tl 
children of Ood. I am surprised that, among all the grei 
dramas which modem poetry has drawn from the history < 
the Jews, it has not yet thought of this marvellous drama < 
the prophets. It is a fine episode in the history of the worl< 



The same day. 

I had returned from walking alone over the balmy slopes 
Carmel, and as I was sitting under an arbutus tree, a litt 
below the perpendicular path that ascends to the top of tl 
mountain and abuts on the convent, looking at the sea whi( 
separated me from so many things and beings whom I ha^ 
known and loved, but which could not, however, separate the 
from my recollection, I went over my past life. I recalh 
to mind the hours thus spent, on so many different shores ar 
with so widely different thoughts. I asked myself if it Wi 
/ indeed, who was now isolated there, on the top of Mou: 
Carmel, at a few leagues from Arabia and the desert; ar 
also why I was tliere, where I was going, where I shou! 
return to, what hand was conducting me, and what I wi 
seeking, either knowingly or unconsciously, in these endle 
travels across the world. I could scarcely make an indii 
dual being of myself, with the so opposite and unforese< 
phases of my brief existence ; but impressions so vivid, luci 
and present, of all the beings whom I have loved and loi 
resounded with profound anguish in my inmost heart, ai 
proved to me but too forcibly that that unity which I did n 
find in my life was to be found, all whole and entire, in n 
heart ; and I felt my eyes moistened with tears as I look< 
bacK over the past, where I could only already perceive fi 
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or six tombs, where my happiness had already been fin m 
six times engulphed. Then (following my usnal instiae^ 
when my feelings become too strong, and ready to OTerwfada 
my reason), I raised my thoughts in a piooa glance to God^ 
that infinite Being who receives all, absorbs all, gives all: I 
prayed to him; I submitted myself to his erer good will ; I sail 
to him, ** All is well since Thou hast willed it; here aal 
still ; continue to lead me by Thy ways and not by bum; 
lead me whither and how Thou wilt ; only let me fisel nysdf 
led by Thee ; only enlighten my darkness by one of those . 
spiritual flashes, which, like lightning, illuminale lor m 
instant our deep midnight obscurity ; only let me feel myself 
sustained by that immortal hope which Thoa hast left od the 
earth as a voice of those who are now no more ; only let ac 
find them all again in Thee, and let them again recognixe w^ 
and let us love each other mutually in that ineffable wnlf 
which wc all form, Thou, they, and 1. This will be suffideot 
still to enable me to walk to the end of that way, which now 
appears to be interminable. But oh ! let not the way be too 
rough for feet already wounded.*' 

I rose up with a lighter heart, and set myself to gather a 
few handfuis of the odoriferous herbs with which Garmd is 
entirely embalmed, and of which the fathers of the 
make a sort of tea, more aromatic than the mint and 
of our gardens. I was diverted from my thoughts and 
my botanizing by the footsteps of two asses, whose shoes 
clattered on the polished stones in the road. Two wome% 
wrapped up from head to foot in long white sheets, were •■*t«Tg 
on the asses ; the bridle of the foremost was held by ayoonf 
roan, while two Arabs walked behind, having on their heads 
large reed baskets covered with napkins of embroidered muslin. 
It was M. Malagamba, his mother, and his sister, who wcie 
ascending to the monastery to offer me provisions for my 
journey, which they had prepared duringthe night. One of the 
baskets was filled with small loaves as yellow as gold, and of 
an exquisite taste, which was a valuable acquiaitioQ in a 
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coontrj whera bread is unknown ; the other was fall of fruit 
of all sorts, some bottles of excellent wine of Cyprus and 
Lebanon, and some of those innumerable confections which 
are the great delicacies of the East. I gratefully receired 
the presents of these excellent ladies, and sent the Arabs to 
carry them to the convenL We then sat down to converse 
for a little while about Mme. Malagamba's misfortunes. It 
was a delightful spot, beneath two or three lai^ olive trees, 
which overshadowed one of the basins which the Brook of 
the Prophet Elijah has hollowed out, as it (alls from rock to 
rock in a small ravine of Mount Carmel. The Arabs had 
spread the asses* saddle-cloths on the grass around the spring ; 
and the two ladies, having thrown back their long veils over 
their shoulders, and sitting on this travelling divan on the 
brink of the water, in their richest and most splendid dresses, 
formed a group worthy of a painter's eye. I, myself, was 
sitting opposite them on a shelf of the rock from which the 
stream issued. 

Many were the tears that trickled from Mme. Malagamba*s 
eyes, as she thus went over again before me, the time of her 
prosperity, her fall into misfortune, her present distresses, 
her flight from Acre, and her maternal anxieties concerning 
the future prospects of her son, and her lovely daughters. 
Mile. Malagamba listened to this story with the tranquil 
carelessness of early youth; she amused herself by collecting 
into posies the flowers on which she was sitting; only 
when her mother's voice faltered as she spoke, and the tears 
fell from her eyes, then the daughter would pass her arm 
round her mother's neck and wipe the tears with the silver- 
broidered muslin handkerchief that she held in her hand ; 
presently, when the smile returned to her mother's counten* 
ance, she would relapse into her infantine absence of mind, 
and again assort the different colours of her posy. 1 pro* 
mised these poor women that I would remember them and 
their so unexpected hospitality on my return to Europe, and 
would solicit from my friends at Turin, a little promotion for 
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the young consular agent of Kaipha. The hope, thoagh Tery 
distant and very uncertain, entered deeply into the heart ot 
Mme. Malagamba, and the conversation then took another 
turn. We spoke of the manners of the country, and the 
monotonous life of the Arabian women, whose customs those 
European females who live in Arabia are obliged to follow. 
But Mile. Malagamba and her mother had never known any 
other kind of life, and were on the contrary surprised at what 
I told them about Europe. To live for one man, and with 
but one subject of thought, in the interior of their apartments ; 
to pass the day on a divan in arranging their hair, and dis 
])osing with taste the numerous jewels that adorn them; to 
breathe the fresh mountain air or sea breeze, from the top of 
a roof or through the trellis of a latticed vrindow ; to take a 
few steps under the pomegranate and orange trees of a small 
garden, and go to muse at the brink of a basin, animated by 
the murmur of a sparkling fountain ; to attend to the domestic 
economy, and make with their own hands the cake of breaci, 
sherbet, and sweetmeats ; to go once in a week and pass the 
day at the public bath with the young girls of the neighbour 
hood ; and to sing a few stanzas from the Arabian poets m 
accompaniment to their own guitar: — such is the whole of the 
life of Eastern females. Society with them has no existence^ 
nor have they any of those factitious passions of selfishness 
that society produces; when young and handsome, they are 
entirely devoted to love, and at a latter period to their chil* 
dren and servants. Does this state of civilization need any 
other affection t 

As we were thus conversing on such subjects as chanced to 
turn up, my interpreter (a young man bom in Arabia and 
very well versed in Arabic literature) was looking for me in 
the neighbourhood of the monastery, and discovered me near 
the fountain ; he brought me another young Arab, who had 
heard of my arrival at Kaipha, and had come from Acre to 
make acquaintance with a poet from the West. This young 
man, who was bom in Lebanon and brought up at Aleppo, 
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was already cdebrated for his poetic talents: I had often 
heard of him myself, and had sereral of his compositions 
translated Ibr me. He brought me some of them now, the 
tnmslatioa of which I shall gire farther on« He sat down 
with us near the foantun,and we conversed for a considerable 
time with the assistance of my interpreter. Meanwhile the 
day was drawing to a close, and we were forced to part. 
** Since we are now here, two poets," said I to him, ^ and 
since chance has brought ns together from two snch distant 
parts of the world, mto so charming a spot, at so delightful a 
time^ fnd in the presence of so perfect a beauty, we ought 
each to consecrate our meeting, and the impressions which 
this moment inspires,- by a few Tcrses, each in his own tongue.'* 
He smiled, drew from his girdle the inkhom and reed pen, 
which never quit the Arabian scribe any more than the ^bre 
the horseman, and we both retired a few steps to think over 
our verses. He had finished long before me. Here follow 
his verses and my own. The difierent characters of the two 
poetries will be easily recognised in them, but I need not 
remark how much ail languages sufTer by translation into 
another. 

'' In the gardens of KaTpha is a flower, sought by the sun 
beam through the trellised openings of the palm foliage. 

" This flower has sofler eyes than the gazelle, eyes re- 
sembling the pearly drops of sea water in an enamelled shell. 

** So inebriating is this flower's perfume, that the scheik, 
flying before the keen lance of a hostile tribe on his steed 
swifler than the falling cataract, scents it in his flight, and 
stops to breathe its balmy sweetness. 

'' The Simoom's blast drives from the traveller's garments 
all other perfumes ; but never can it snatch from the heart this 
wondrous flower's odour. 

** At the brink of a stream b it found, which smoothly 
glides without a murmur at its feet 

** Young damsel ! tell me thy father*s name ; then will 1 
tell thee the name of this flower." 
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Here are those which I brought back myself, and which I 
also caused to be translated into Arabic by my interpreter :-« 

Sweet scquester*d mountain stream I 

^Vhen young Ulla's beauties beam 

From thy bosom, shining bright. 

Sparkling like the stars of night ; 

When from off thy grassy shore 

Thou behoki'st her bending o^er. 

While thy wares rejoice to see. 

Gaily dancing in their glee ; 

Tlicn in thy blue mirror 's shown 

Beauty hitherto unknown. 

Coral lips and pearly teeth, 

SofUy op'ning with the breath. 

Eyes of fairest azure hue 

Like the flow'rs that sip thy dew^ 

Braided hair, with garlands bound, 

Drooping almost to the ground* 

Lost are all thy sands and weeds, 

Chang*d to pearl and ruby beads : 

For the necklaces, that deck 

With their brilliant folds her neck. 

Seem to the deluded eye 

In thy limpid waves to he* 

Anxiously I stretch my arm. 

Lest the breeze should break the charm ; 

Eagerly I quaff the tide 

Where the imag'd beauties glide. 

Jealous lest the thirsty brink 

Should the precious liquid drink. 

But when smiling Lilla 's gone. 

With her mother passing on ; 

Then 'tis but a common brook 

In a dark and dirty nook, 

Tasting nauseous when 'tb sipl 

From my finger in it dipt. 

As it black and stagnant lies. 

Swarming o*er with filthy 
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tovdjr fill t at iUi poor aliMn 
Botfimo tnm diy beoaty^o ffimm^ 
So doft Bcn^ to «f hoiit 
Ufcmditmig^tBdjojiaipoiti ...^ 

WUb die tUnet/tii warn md bf%|it» 
WIma die iMfM, alM l-*-'tii B%iii. 

Now ibo jomig faidy fer wbom we had bten making tfaeia 
fcrsea laReo^ and in fiteraiy Aimbiey nndeittood netlher 
the one nor tha other, and only a Utile of Italian. 

A caliph loet hb way in the eager diase ; all hia atlendanta 
had disappeared fiom hia fide ; be aniTed near a dear springs 
where three Bedonin mttdena were drawing the limpid water* 
He asked for the cooling draoght ; all three eagerly hastened 
to offer it to him. TVansported by their sweetly kind atten- 
tion, the caliph would fain reward the generous deed; but 
having no money with him, he broke his golden arrows, and 
distributed among them the glittering fragments. Each 
damsel made her thanks in different verse. 

The first said ^-- 

'' Yourarrows are made of precious gold. Thus do you dis- 
play your generosity even to hostile foes ; thus do you give 
to the wounded enemy the healing surgeon's well-earned fee, 
and to the slain the means to defray the expense of the 
splendid funeral pageant" 

The second said:-^> 

*' Even in the fierce fight your ever bounteous hand spreads 
wide its splendid gifU over your very foes. Tour arrows are 
made of a precious metal, to prove that even deadly war 
hinders not your munificent gifts.** 

The third said ^— 

** In the day of the hot batt1e,.he throws among the enemies 
heavy arrows of massy gold, that the wounded may be secured 
from dark despairing pof erty, and the cold corpses purchase 
their decent funeral.'' 
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An Arab, baTing made a yoong maid blush bj lodLing 
intently at her, said : — ^ My keen looks hare strewn roses 
oTer yoor downy cheeks ; how can yon forbid me to call 
them T Erery law allows him who has planted to reap the 
harTest." 



Tanba Eben Homager made a great nomber of verses ibr 
his lovely mistress, Lailla el A k eati al , and among others were 
the following : — 

*' If, after my death, Lailla el Akeatial come to the nlcnt 
place where I rest my weary frame, to speak to me with her 
sweet accents; then will my vcHce pierce through the soil and 
stones that lie heavy on me, or the very echo of my tomb 
will make itself loudly heard.** 

Tanba's passion was so violent that he died of it. Lailla, 
having been married, was passing by, some time after, not 
far from Tanba's lonely grave, in company with her lordly 
husband. He, sneering, bade her to go and speak to that mad 
fool ; and see whether he would answer as be bad foretold in his 
paltry verse. She gladly had been excused ; but her hua^ 
band repeated his stem order with fierce anger. Forced to 
obey, she turned her slow camel's head towards the dreary 
tomb ; arriving there, she loudly cried, ** Tanba ! are yoe 
there/** 

At these words a huge bird fled rustling out of the thick 
neighbouring bush, and startling the camel, made it leap^ 
heavily dashing Lailla on the ground. She was killed in the 
direful fall, and was buried near to Tanba. 



Ehnassondi said to me :— » 

'* Once I knew you shedding tears of crimson blood, 
great was your devoted constancy ! — why, then, are those leers 
changed to the pale white ? ** 

I replied : — 

'^ It is Dot on my part either forgetfulness, or faithlessness, 
but by continued weeping, time has blanched my tears.** 
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At sunrise on the 23d of October, we quitted, fresh and m 
high spirits, the conrent of Mount Carmel and its two ex- 
cellent monks, and pursued our way along the precipitous 
paths that descend from the cape to the sea. There we entered 
upon the desert It extends between the Sea of Syria (whose 
coasts are here in general flat, sandy, and indented by little 
bays) and the mountains that form a continuation of Mount 
Carmel. These mountains become lower as they approach 
nearer to Galilee ; they are black and bare ; and the sharp 
rocks often pierce through the slight covering of earth and 
shrubs that is left upon them ; their aspect is sombre and 
melancholy ; and they possess no other ornament than the 
dazzling light in which they are enveloped, and their majestic 
associations with past ages. The continuity of the chain, 
which lasts for about ten leagues, is broken in upon at inter- 
vals, and shallow valleys develope themselves partially to the 
sight ; and at the bottom, or on the sides of one of these 
valleys, we can distinctly see the remains of a strong castle, 
and a large Arabian village that extends under its walls ; the 
smoke rises from the houses, and winds along the sides of 
Carmel ; long files of camels, black goats, and red cows 
extend from the village into the plain we are crossing ; and 
some Arabs on horseback, armed with lances, and clothed 
only in their white woollen garment, having the legs and 
arms bare, are marching at the head or on the Hanks of these 
caravans of pastors, who are going to take the flocks and 
herds to the only spring that we have seen for the last four 
hours. The springs were formerly discovered and opened 
by the inhabitants of towns situated on the borders of the sea : 
but the present Arabs have abandoned these towns for some 
centuries past, so that there only remains the fountain ; and 
every day they make this one or two hours' journey to come 
to seek water for their flocks to drink. We have travelled all 
day over ruins of walls, and over mosaic pavements that 
pierce through the sands ; and the road is strewed with ruins 
which attest the splendour and the immense population of 
these shores, in by-gone ages. 
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Ever since the morning we hare had before us in the hori- 
zon, on the brink of the sea, an immense column, from which 
the sun*s mys are brilliantly reflected, and which seems to 
grow larger and come farther out of the sea in proportion as 
we advance. As we approach nearer, we discover thai this 
column is a confused mass of magnificent ruins belonging to 
different eras; we at first distinguish an immense wall, 
entirely similar in its form, colour, and architecture, to a 
fragment of the Coliseum at Rome. This wall, which is of a 
prodigious height, rises, solitary and slanting, \m a heap of 
other ruins of Grecian and Roman buildings; shortly wo 
discover above this fragment of wall, the elegant but shattered 
remains of a Moresco building, either a church or a mosquCf 
or perhaps alternately both ; then a succession of the ruins 
of several other ancient buildings, still upright and in good 
preservation; and the road taken by our moukrs leads as 
pretty near to this curious fragment of the past, whose nature, 
name, and date are entirely unknown to us. 

At about half a mile from this group of ruins, the sea-coast 
rises higher, and the sand gives place to rock. . This rock has 
been excavated by human hands in every part throughout an 
area of about a mile in circumference ; and it might be sup* 
posed to have been a town of those primitive ages, when men 
had not yet learned the art of drawing stone out of the earth, 
and building dwellings on its surface. It is indeed one of 
those subterranean towns that are mentioned in the earliest 
histories, or, at any rate, one of those vast NecropoUU or 
Cities of the Dead, which hollow out the rocks on every side 
around the great cities of the living; but the forms of the 
rocks, and the innumerable caverns excavated in their sides, 
rather indicate, in my opinion, the dwellings of living inha- 
bitants. These caverns are all of a large size ; their doors 
are raised high above the ground, and numerous wide staiiw 
cases lead up to them; windows are also cut through the 
solid rock to give a little light to these habitations ; and these 
doors and windows open into streets deeply excavated in the 
very bowels of the hill. We followed several of these deep. 
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wide streets, where the ruts indicate the tracks of carriage- 
wheels. A multitude of vultures and eagles, and innumer- 
able clouds of starlingSi rose at our approach, out of the shade 
of these hollow rocks; climbing plants^ wall-flowers, and 
clumps of myrtle and fig trees have taken root in the dust of 
these stony streets, and carpet over the long avenues. In 
some places the inhabitants had completely cleft through the 
bill with their chisels, and had dug canals which allow the 
sea water to enter in, and permit the eye to perceive a part of 
the bay tliat lies behind the town. It is a landscape of an 
entirely novel character, being at once hard and solemn as 
the rock, and smiling and luminous as these aerial glimpses 
of the blue sea. 

We travelled some time among these wondrous labyrinths, 
and we at last arrived at the foot of the great wall and 
Moresco buildings that stood before us ; and there we halted 
a moment to deliberate. These ruins have a very bad name ; 
bands of Arabian robbers often hide there, who plunder and 
massacre the caravans. We had been forewarned at KaTpha, 
either to avoid them or pass by them in battle array, and not 
to suffer one of our men to stray from the main body of the 
caravan. Curiosity prevailed, and we found it impossible to 
resist the desire of visiting monuments that are unknown 
either to ancient or modem history ; but we did not know 
whether they were inhabited or deserted. Having arrived at 
the foot of the surrounding wall which still encloses them, 
we perceived the breach by which we were to penetrate into 
them. At the same moment a group of Arabs on horseback 
appeared, lance in hand, on the sand that still separated us 
from the entrance, and fell upon us. We were surprised, but 
were quite prepared ; we had our double-barrelled muskets 
ready primed and loaded, and pistols at our girdles; we 
advanced upon the Arabs ; they stopped short; I came away 
from the caravan, and, ordering it to remain under arms, I 
advanced forward with my two friends and the interpreter. 
We held a conference ; and the schcik with his principal troopers 
escorted us themselves to the breach, and gave orders to the 
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Arabs of the interior to respect us and to permit iis Is 
examine the buildings. Nevertheless I deemed it prudent lo 
permit only a part of my people to enter with me ; the rest 
remained encamped at about a musket shot from the hiU» 
ready to come to our assistance if we had &llea into an 
ambuscade. This precaution was not unnecessary, for we 
found within the walls a population of two or three hundred 
Bedouin Arabs, including women and children* There was 
but one exit out of these ruins, and we might easily have been 
taken and slaughtered, if these barbarians had not been heU 
in awe by the force that remained without, and which they 
might perhaps suppose to be greater than it really was; ftr 
we had taken care not to show all our people, and some 
nioukrs had pur|>osely remained behind, encamped on a hill 
where they might be perceived* 

As soon as we had crossed the breach, we found onrselvcs 
in a labyrinth of paths winding around the crumbling mbs 
of the great wall, and those of other ancient edifices which we 
successively discovered. These paths or streets had oo 
regular formation ; but the feet of the Arabs, camels, and 
goats had marked them out at hazard among the rubbish. The 
families of the tribe had built nothing there themselves, but 
had only taken advantage of all the cavities, to shelter theoH 
selves in, that had been formed at different places by the fall 
of the gigantic stones : some beneath the bases and capitals 
of columns, which had been stopped in their fall by other 
ruins ; and others under a piece of cloth woven of black goal^ 
hair, stretched from one pillar to another, and thus forming the 
roof. The scheik himself, his wives and children, who, doubi* 
less, inhabited the palace of the village, all had thdr dwell* 
ing at the entrance of the town, among the ruins of a Roman 
temple, on a very high hillock rising above the path by which 
we had entered ; and their house was formed by a huge block 
of sculptured stone which hung almost perpendicularly over, 
leaning by one of its corners against other blocks tumbled 
confusedly together, and, as it were, stopped in tbar &1L 
This chaos of stones seemed indeed to be yet tottering to the 
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6Ili and ready to crash the sehak*s wiTet and children, who 
showed their heads above nt oat of this arUficial caTenu the 
women were not veiled, and their only clothing was a bine 
cotton shifty which left the bosom uncovered and the legs 
naked, and which was girt roond the waist by a leathern belt. 
These women appeared to ns to be very handsome, notwith- 
standing the rings hanging in their nostrils, and the grotesque 
tatoobgs that farrow their throat and cheeks. The children 
were naked, either sitting upon or striding across the blocks 
of sculptured stones that formed the roof of these frightful 
dwellings ; and some black goats, with long, pendant eara, 
were clambering, beside the children, up by the doon of these 
grottoes, and looking at us pass by ; or were bounding over 
our heads, as they leaped from one block to another over the 
deep path where we were passing. We saw some c^kmels 
lying here and there in the cool hollows formed among the 
interstices of the rocks, and raising their calm and pensive 
heads above the fragments of columns and fallen capitals. 
At every step the scene presented fresh novelties, and forcibly 
attracted our attention. A painter would have found a thou- 
sand picturesque and untried subjects, in the incessantly new 
and unexpected forms in which Uie dwellings of the tribe are 
mingled and confounded with the remains of theatres, baths, 
and mosques, which strew this little spot of earth. In pro- 
portion as man has laboured less to make himself a dwelling, 
in these chaotic remains of a ruined town, and in proportion 
as these habitations are more entirely constructed by the 
strange accidents of the falling fragments, so much the more 
striking and poetical is the aspect of the scene. Women 
were milking their goats on the ascending benches of the 
amphitheatre ; flocks of sheep were leaping, one by one, out 
of the arched window of an emir's palace or a Gothic church 
of the ere of the crusades ; scheiks were smoking their pipes, 
squatted under the sculptured vault of a Roman arch ; and 
camels were tied by their leathern bridles to the small Moresco 
columns of the gateway of a harem. 
* We dismounted from our hones, that we might visit in 
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detail the principal remains. The Arahs made great dif- 
ficulties when we showed a wish to enter into the area of the 
large temple that stands at the end of the town, on a lock 
on the hrink of the sea. We were obliged to renew a fieah 
contest at every court-yard and wall that we had to cros% ia 
order to penetrate into it; we were even forced to maka vm 
of threats to compel them to yield us the passage. The wo* 
men and children drew back, loadmg us with imprecatioiis ; 
the scheik retired for an instant, and the other Arabs showed 
by their gestures every expression of discontent ; but the air 
of mdecision and ill-concealed timidity, which we also pei^ 
ceived in their manner, encouraged us to persist, and, partly ' 
by persuasion, partly by force, we entered into the interior oif 
this last and most astonishing of the bnildings. I cannot say 
what it is ; there is a mixture of every thing in its construe- 
tion, shape, and ornaments, and I am rather of opinion that it 
is an ancient temple, which the crusaders converted into a 
church, about the time that they were in possession of OoBsarea 
in Syria and the neighbouring coasts, and which the Arabs 
have, more recently, turned into a mosque. Time, who 
sports with the works and thoughts of mankind, is now eon- 
verting it into dust ; and the camel's knee is bent on those 
pavements, where the knees of three or four generations of re- 
ligion have, in their turns, bowed before three or four different 
gods. The lower parts of the edifice are evidently of the 
Grecian architecture of a declining period ; at the spring- 
ing of the arches it takes the Moresco form ; windows, whieh 
were originally Corinthian, have been altered, with much 
taste and ingenuity, to the Moresco style, with their peculiarlyw 
formed elliptic arches, and slender double columns. What 
remains of the arched roof is broidered with Arabesques of 
exquisite delicacy and finish. The building has eight sidea^ 
and each of the recesses produced by this octagon form, once^ 
doubtless, enclosed an altar, if we may judge by the nichea 
that adorn those parts of the walls, against which these altera 
must have stood. Tlie centre part of the building was also 
occupied by a principal altar, ab is easily seen by the greater 
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elevation of tho earth at that part of the 1 
HMt hKM htm prodseed bjr the etape that Bummnded tlia 
■ttar. Tharabudmlle oftUiebarehue hairhUaD&ny, 
and aUoir A* ^ to fit ft i^pee of the nk ftod the border- 
ing ^Sij jii«iJi.g phnli bang in bondiet of forage end 
flviMn ftsm th* b^gfali oflhebtokenucbeiiudlHTds with 
■ad aadvt end donde of Uoe smUow^ werar ebettering in 
tiheee nerid thk fc ata, or flatt e rii ig afcingtha conaoee. Hetnra 
hu ben nnnned tlie hymn of pniio in the ipot when nun 
bnekidildani, 

Ob fletnog ont of tUi onknown templ^ we puMd CD foot 
thnm^ Am difihteni lane* of the vill^^ meeting, at everj 
alep^ with enriona ndna and vnezpected aeenat, formsd l^ 
tUa mztan of aarage mannen with the fine teet h non i al a ot 
departed dnKntian. We aaw a great number of Anb wo- 
men and giria, bnsj't in the little courts of thur hnts, in the 
diSeront oceapatiom of paatoral life ; soma wete weanng 
bbrica of goats' hair, otliera were employed in grinding 
barley or cooking rice; they are' genemlly very handsome, 
large, and'atio[^,and have lun-bumt complexions, bnt poeseu 
the appearance of health and v^oar. Their jet-black hair 
was covered with Btrioga of silver piastres, and they wore 
earrings and necklaces of the same sort of ornament; they 
shoaled aloud with surprise as they saw us go by, and foU 
lowed us even as flir as to other houses. Not one of the 
Aniba offered us the least present, and we did not deem it 
proper to oSer any thing ourselves. We came cauUously 
oat of the enclosure, and were not followed by a single indivi* 
dual of the tribe; but went and pitched our tents at a quarter 
of a league from the large wall, at the bottom of a little bay, 
which was also surroniuled by ancient walls, tnd which was 
formerly the port of this unknown town. Tie heat was at 
32*i* we batiied in the sea, beneath the shadow of an old 
mole that is not yet entirely swept away by the hOlows, 
while our sals were pitching our tents, giving our horses a 
little barley, and lighting a fire against an aieh, which once, 
• ReaBBmr, «r 104* FshmbdL 
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doubtless, served as a gateway to this luiluiown aeipoct 

town. 

The Arabs call this place by a name which signifies ^ cnft 
rock;'* the crusaders term it, in their chronicles^ ^Gbstel 
Pcregrino," (Pilgrims* Castle) ; but I have not been abk 
to discover the name, Greek, Jewish, or Roman, to whid 
belong the vast remains which had attracted os. The neit 
day, we continued to travel along the sea-shoies as 6r as 
Cassarea; where we arrived towards the middle of lhod«y; 
having, during the morning, crossed a river, which the Afidw 
call Zirka, and which is the ** River of jCrocodilea" of 
Pliny. 

Csesarca, Herod*s ancient and splendid capital, has now 
only one inhabitant; its walls, which were leboilt by Sc 
Louis during his crusade, are, nevertheless, nninjured, and 
would still serve at the present time for excellent fortificatiooa 
to a modem town. We crossed the deep foss that snrroinids 
them on an earthen bridge placed at about the middle of the 
wall on that side ; and we entered into the labyrinth of stones^ 
half-open caverns, ruined buildings, and fragments of ■»**Mt 
and porphyry, with wl\ich the area of this ancient town is 
strewn ; we roused three jackals from among the mbbish 
that rattled under our horses* feet. We sought for Iho foun- 
tain that had been pointed out to us, and at last Ibnnd i^ 
with great diiHculty, at the eastern extremity of tlm 
ruins ; and there we encamped. Towards evenings n jootm 
Arab herd'boy arrived there with an innumerable flock of 
black cows, sheep, and goats ; for two hours he incessantly 
drew water for his cattle, who patiently awaited their tnins^ 
and retired in order after they had drank, as if under fhe 
direction of shepherds. This child, who was stark nako^* 
was mounted on an ass ; he went last of all out of the rainn 
of Coisarea, and told us that he thus came every day, fiom a 
distance of about two leagues, to water the flocks of his tribs^ 
which was settled in the mountain. This was the only per* 
son we met with in Ccesarea, in that town where Herod had, 
according to Joscphus, accumulated all the wonders of 
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Grecian and lloinan art, and ivhcre }ic had dug in utUteiil 
iiarbour, which served toshultcr all the navy of Syria. It ms 
at Coisarea that &L Paul was ti prisoucr, aitd luad^ for hu 
own defence and that of new-bom Christianit/i Um fine 
oration that is preserved in the 26tb chapter of tbfl Acta of 
tlM J^KMtUi. Comsliai the cMitorioD, end PhQip. the 
Bnog^a^ ven ^«» of Oaeueft ; end it was from the p«t of 
Vmmim Aet the •poMlee embuked to go ud tow the leed 
of the Go^ b Oteece end Italy. 

We epaBt the eveni^ in trknraing the niine of the town, 
end in ooUeetit^ frigmente of iculptuK, which we wwe 
sftenmde obliged to keve on the spot, for want of means of 
tean^ortatioB. — Beantifal oii^t ptssed nnder the shade of 
the a^nedn^ of Omeree. 

Qwrthwiei oar road across a sandy desert, covered ia sone 
phees with ahmhe, and cren with forests of holm-«ehs, which 
serve ei lurking places for the Arabs. M. de P&iseral ftD 
asleep on horseback ; the canToa got before him ; we per* 
ceiTed be was lefl behind ; two muaket-shots were beard in 
the distance; we guUoped off to his assistance, discharging onr 
[ustols ourselves to frighten the Arabs ; happily be had not 
been attacked, but had fired the two shots at some gazelles 
that were crossing the plain. We arrived in the evening, 
withontbavingmetwitha single drop of water, near the Arab 
village of El Mukhalid. A huge sycamore, standing, like a 
natural tent, on the side of a bare and dusty hill, attracted 
us to its shade, and afforded us shelter. Our Arabs went to 
the village to inquire the way to the fountain; it was pointed 
out to us, and we all ran to it. We drank, and bathed onr 
bead and arms ; we then returned to our encampment, where 
our cook had lighted the fire at the foot of the tree. Its 
trunk is already charred bj the successive fires of thousands 
of caravans which have, in their turn, enjoyed its shade. All 
our tents and horses were contained under the shelter of its 
wide-extending branches. The schcik of El Mukhalid cane 
and brought me some melons ; he sat down under my tent, 
ind asked mc for news about Ibrahim Pacha, and for medi- 
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cines for himself and his wiTes. I gave him some drops of 
eau de Cologne^ and asked him to sup with me ; whidi hs 
accepted. We bad a world of difficulty to get rid of him. 

The night was broiling hot ; I was unable to remain in the 
tcnty and I got up and went to rit down near the fonntra^ 
under an olive tree. The moon illuminated all the range of 
the mountains of Galilee, which formed a gracefully nndola- 
ting horizon, at about two leagues' distance from the place of 
our encampment. It is the finest line of horizon that has ever 
met my view ; the young branches of the Peruan lilac, which 
hang in clusters in the spring, have not a fresher and more 
delicately-shaded violet tint than these mountains had at the 
time I was looking at them. As the moon gradually rose 
higher and approached nearer to them, their hue Vit"M> 
darker and more inclined to a purple; and their shapee 
appeared continually changeable, like that of large billowy 
when seen by the light of a fine sunset in the open sea. All 
these mountains have, moreover, a name and place in the finl 
history that my infant eyes read, on my mothers kneea. I 
know that Judca is there, with its miracles and its ruins ; that 
Jerusalem is situated behind one of those hills ; that I am 
only distant from it a few hours* journey ; and that thna I 
am approaching near to one of the most wished-ibr objects of 
my long jouniey. I felt glad at this thought, just as a man 
feels glad whenever he attains one of the objects, even though 
insignificant, of any passion that is directed towards them. I 
remained one or two hours, that I might imprint these linea 
and colours, this transparent and rosy sky, this solitude and 
silence, in my recollection. The night dew was falling, and 
wetted my cloak ; so I returned into my tent and fell asleepw 

I had scarcely slept an hour, when I was awakened bj a 
slight noise ; I rose up on my elbow, and looked aroand me. 
One of the comers of the tent-cloth was lifted up to let in the 
night breeze, and the moon shone full into the interior ; I saw 
an enormous Jackal cautiously coming in, and looking to- 
wards me with his fiery eyes. I snatched up my musket; 
the motion frightened him, and he galloped off. I again fell 
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•deep; and bebg awakened a seoood iime^ I law the jackal 
at my ftet^ poking hui note into the folds of my doak, and 
joii going to hy hold on my pretty greyhoondy who was deep- 
ing on the same mat as myself: a charming animalf who has 
not quitted me a single day foreight years, and whom I wonld 
defendf like a part of my own existence, at the peril of my 
lift. I had, foitnnately, covered it with a comer of my cloak, 
and it was so flat asleep that it had neither heard nor folt 
any thing, and had not the slightest suspicion of the danger 
it ran. A moment later, and the jackal would ha?e carried 
it ofl^ and devoured it in his den. I cried out; my com- 
panions awoke ; I was already out of my tent, and had dis> 
charged my musket, butthe jackal wasata longdistance, and 
next day no trace of blood bore testimony to my vengomce. 

We started with the first rays of l^ht that blanched the 
hills of Judea; we followed some undulating hills, out of 
sight of the sea; the heat greatly fatigued us, and the most 
unbrokmi nlence reigned during the journey. At eleven 
o'clock we arrived, worn out with thirst and weariness, at the 
steep banks of a river that slowly rolled its dark waters be- 
twcen two sandy beaches bordered with long reeds ; and which 
is not visible till you are close upon its brink. Herds of wild 
buffaloes were lying among the reeds and in the river, and 
showed their h^s above the waves ; in this manner they 
immovably pass the burning hours of day. They looked at 
us without moving in the least; we crossed the river by a 
ford, and reached a deserted khan. This river is called by 
the Arabs, at the present time, Nahr el Arsouf; the ancient 
ApoUonia should be placed near this spot, unless its situation 
be determined by another river, which we crossed an hour 
afterwards, and whose appellation is Nahr el Petras. 

We stretched ourselves on our mats, beneath the cool, 
dark cellars, which are all that remain of the ancient khan. 
Scarcely had we seated ourselves around a dish of cold rice, 
which our cook had brought us for breakfast, when an enor- 
mous serpent, eight feet in length, and as thick as one*s arm, 
came out of one of the holes of the old wall that sheltered us. 
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and glided down amongst our legs. We fled from it, and 
rushed towards the entrance of the care ; it anriTed tbeie 
before us, and slowly disappeared among the reeds on the 
bank of the river, quivering its tail like a bowstring : its skin 
was of a very fine deep blue colour. We felt yery reluctant 
to re-enter our lodging, but the heat was so intense that wa 
were forced to resign ourselves to it; and we fell asleep on 
our saddles, without heeding any similar visits that might 
disturb our rest. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, we remounted onr steeds. 
I perceived, on a little hill, an Arab horseman, haiong a gnn 
in his hand, and accompanied by a young slave on foot. He 
seemed to be hunting ; and every moment he kept stopping 
his horse, and watched us passing by, with an ur of un- 
certainty and deep thought. Suddenly he put his horse to a 
gallop, rode up to me, and, addressing me in Italian, asked 
me if I was not the traveller who was at the present moment 
traversing Arabia, and whose approaching arrival at Jafla was 
announced by the European consuls. I told him my name; 
he jumped down from his horse, and would have kissed my 
hand. ** I am,** said he, *< the son of M. Damiani, Tiee- 
consul of France at Jaffa. Being forewarned of your arrival 
by letters brought from Saida by an English vessel, I have 
come for several days to hunt gazelles in this quarter, to die* 
cover you, and to conduct you to my father^s house. Onrs 
is an Italian name ; our family is of European extraction, Imt 
from time immemorial it has been established in Ambia ; we 
are Arabians, but we have French hearts, and we shall regard 
it as an injury, and an insult on our feelings, if you accept tlie 
hospitality of any other house than ours. Remember that we 
have touched you first, and that, in the East, he who first 
touches a stranger, is entitled to be his host. 1 forewarn yoa 
of this," added he, ^ because several other families in Jaflb 
have been apprized of your visit, by letters sent by the 
same vessel, and will come running to meet you as soon as 
my slave shall have informed the town of your approach.** 
As soon as he had finished his address, he said something in 



Aiabietobii ahvi^wlio^ momiliiig hk maslei^s steed, db- 
qipeeied, in the twukling of an eye^ behind the Muidy 
lulloeke thai boowled the horiaon. I let M. Danuani have 
one of tike kd honea, that aeoompanied me without rideia; 
and we dowly pmaued the toad to Jaffi^ which was not aa 
yet within n^U After two home* tntTcUing, we saw, on the 
other side of a river that we had to cross, aboat thirty horse- 
men, clothed in the richest costumes, wearing glittering 
weapons, and moonted on Arabian horses of the highest 
beanty, who woe prancing on the bank of the river. They 
wged their hones even into the water, shouting aloud, and 
flibg off their pistob to salute us; they were the sons, 
lelativeap and friends of the principal. inhabitants of Jaffa, 
and had come out to meet us. Every one of them came up 
to me and made me his compliments, to whom I replied 
through the medium of my interproter, and m Italian to such 
as understood it. They ranged themselves around us, and, 
radng up and down on the sand, they presented us with the 
spectacle of those courses of dgerid, in which the Arabian 
horsemen bring into play all the strength of their hones and all 
the dexterity of their limbs. We approached Jaffa, and the 
town began to rise before us, on a hill that projects into the 
sea, and which wears quite a magical aspect when it is ap- 
proached from this side next the desert. The base of the 
town towards the west is washed by the sea, which is con- 
tinually rolling its vast foaming billows over the shelves of 
rock that surround its harbour ; on the northern side, by 
which we approached it, it is surrounded by delicious gardens, 
which seem to issue out of the desert by enchantment, and to 
crown its ramparts with their shade. The road lies under 
the lofty and odoriferous roof of a forest of palms, pome- 
granate trees loaded with their red stars, marine cedars with 
laceformed foliage, citron, orange, fig, and lemon trees, 
as large as the European walnut, and bending under the 
weight of their fruits and flowers. The air is only one balmy 
perfiime, raised and dispersed by the sea-breeie; the soil b 
quite white with orsnge flowers, and the wind sweeps them 
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nlong, just as it does with us the dead leares in autainii. 
At different distances, Turkish fountains formed of moaaic of 
different coloured marble, and with copper cups attached to 
them by chains, offer their limpid water to the passing tm- 
yeller, and are always surrounded by a group of women, 
washing their feet and drawing the water in urns of antique 
shapes. The town raises its white minarets, its embattled 
roofs, and its arched Moresco balconies, out of the bosom of 
this ocean of aromatic shrubs, and, on the east, separates 
itself from the intensely white sand, spread out immediately 
behind it in the vast desert that separates it from Egypt. 
Near one of these fountains we suddenly discoTered a third 
cavalcade, at the head of which advanced, on a white courser, 
M . Damiani senior, the consular agent of several European 
states, and one of the most important personages of Jaflfh.- 
His grotesque dress made us smile ! he wore an old sky-Una 
laflan, trimmed with ermine, and girt by a crimson silk sash ; 
his bare legs stuck out of a wide pair of dirty muslin panta- 
loons ; and his head was surmounted by a huge three-cornered 
hat, worn bare by years, and re-covered by perspiration and 
dust, attesting numerous services during the Egyptian war. 
But the excellent reception and patriarchal cordiality of oar 
old vice-consul stopped the smile upon our lips, and only 
left place in our hearts for the gratitude which we expressed to 
him. He was accompanied by several of his sons-in-law, 
children, and grandchildren, all on horseback like himself. 
One of his grandchildren, a child of twelve or fourteen years 
of age, who was wheeling around his g^ndfather on an 
Arabian horse unbridled, was indeed the most admirabia 
juvenile figure that ever I saw in my life. 

M. Damiani went before us, and conducted us, amidst an 
immense population pressing around our horses, to the door 
of his house, where our new friends saluted us and left us to 
the care of our host. M. Damiani's house is small, but ad- 
mirably situated at the top of the town, and overlooking tho 
three views of the sea, the coast of Gkza and Askelon to- 
wards Egypt, and the shores of Syria towards the north. Its 
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rooms are BarrouDded and aurmounfed by uncovered terracM, 
over which plays the cool ses breeze, and from whence is dis- 
covered, at a distance often leagues out to sea, tbe smallest 
sail that crosses tbe bay of Damietta. The rooms have no 
windows, as the climate renders them superfluous ; the at- 
mosphere is always of the temperature of our finest spring 
days } a bad, ill-joined skylight is all that is interposed be- 
tween the snn and ouiaelves. These dwellii^, prepared for 
mankind, are now shared with the birds of the air; and in 
H. Damiani's parlour, on wooden shelves that are ranged 
round the apartment, hundreds of little swallows with red 
necks were sitting beside China vases,- silver cups, and frag- 
ments of pipes that ornamented the cornices. They fluttered 
all day over our heads, and came and suspended themselves 
during the supper, on the copper branches of the lamp that 
lighted tbe repast. 

The family is composed of M. Daraiani, tbe father, a mid- 
way sort of figure between the patriarch and the Italian 
merchant, but in ivhich the patriarch predominates; 
Mme. Damiani, a handsome Arab lady, the mother of twelve 
children, but stilt preserving, in her complexion, the biil- 
liancy and freshness of Turkish beauty ; several young 
ladies, almost all of remarkable beauty ; and three sons, with 
the eldest of which we had already made an acquaintance. 
Tlie other two were equally kind towards us, and useful to us. 
The females did not come up into the apartments ; they only 
appeared on one occasion, in dresses of ceremonial state, and 
covered with their richest jewels, and sat down at table with 
UN, at one single meal. The rest of tbe time they were occupied 
in preparing our meats in a small interior court, where we 
could see them as we went in and out of the bouse. The 
young men, brought up in that veneration which is required 
by oriental customs from sons towards their father, never sat 
down with us during meals, any more than the women : they 
stood up behind their father, and took cure that nothing was 
wanted by the guests. 

Scarcely had we entered into the house, when we wert 
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visited by a great nuinber of the iDhaUtants of the coontry, 
who came to ieongiatulate us and to offer us their aenricet. 
CofTee was taken, pipes were brought in, and the evening 
was passed in conversations that interested us deeply, and 
were prompted by our curiosity. The governor of Jaffa, to 
whom I had sent my compliments by my interpreter, made 
no delay in coming himself to pay us a viaiL He was a 
handsome young Arab, clothed in a very rich costome, and 
his manners and language attested the nobility of his 
heart and the exquisite elegance of his habits. I have 
seldom seen a finer head ; his jet-black, well kept beard flcnv- 
ed down in glossy waves over his breast, and spread oat is 
the shape of a fan ; his hand, on the fingers of which glittered 
large diamonds, incessantly played with this flowing beaid, 
and were contmually passed up and down it, to supple and 
comb it His looks were dignified, mild, and open, aa are 
those of all the Turks generally. It is evidently felt thai 
these men have nothing to conceal ; they are ingenuous be- 
cause they are strong ; they are strong because they never 
rely upon themselves and on a vain confidence of skill, but 
always on the thought of an all-directing God, on that pro- 
vidence which they term fatality. Place a Turk amongst 
ten Europeans ; you will always recognize him by his lofty 
look, by the expression of gravity of thought impressed on 
his features by habit; and by the noble simplicity of his 
physiognomy. 

The governor had received, from Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim 
Pacha, letters strongly recommending me to him, and which 
I now have in my possession. I let him read another from 
Ibrahim, which I had brought with me, and which was to the 
following purport : — '' I am informed that our friend, Alphoose 
de Laraartine, has arrived from France, with hu family and 
several travelling companions, in order to traverse the coun- 
tries subdued by my arms, and to make himself acquainted 
with our laws and manners. My will is, that thou, and all 
my town and country governors, the commanders of my 
fleets, and the generals and officers of my armies, shonid 
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aflbfd Uni every maik of friandsUp^ ihoaM render him ell 
the eenricee thel mj eflSxtioo §ot him end ibr hb nelioQ 
demend, end ehoald fbrniih him, if he require it, with what- 
ever lodgingv horee^ end proraioiiSy he end hb train may be 
in wantof. Yoo will procure him the meene of raiting any 
part of oor don^ione that he may with to eee, will give him 
eacorte euflldent for his lafety (for which yoo will answer with 
yoor head); and if he should even find difficulty in penetrat- 
ing into eerUun provinces under our dominioii, on account of 
the Arabs, you will march your troops thither to ensure the 
security of his eieuruons,'' Iec 

When the governor had read this letter, he put it to Us 
ibrehead, and gave it me back again. He asked me what her 
could do^ to obey his master's injunctions, and inquired what 
places I wished to go to. I named Jerusalem and Judea. 
At these words, he, his officers, the Messieurs Damiani, and 
the fathers of tlie convent of the Holy Land at Jaffi^ who 
were present, all cried out and said, the thing was impossible ; 
that the plague had just broken out with the most alarming 
virulence at Jerusalem, at Bethlehem, and all along the road, 
that it was even at Raoilah, the first town that lay in the way 
to Jerusalem ; that the pacha had just laid under quarautine 
every thing that arrived from Palestine ; that, even suppos- 
ing I were rash enough to penetrate thither, and fortunate 
enough to escape the plague, I could not return into Syria for 
several months; that, lastly, the convents, where strangers 
are entertained in the Holy Land, were all shut up ; that we 
cituid not be received into any, and that therefore the journey 
I projected into the interior of Judea, must be put off till 
another time and a more favourable opportunity. 

This intelligence deeply afflicted me, but did not at all shake 
my resolution. I answered the governor that, although I 
was bom m a different religion from his, I did not adore less 
than himself the sovereign will of Allah ; that his theology 
called it fatality, and mine, proridence ; but these two words 
only expressed one and the same idea, " God is great; Ood 
IS Almighty ; Attak kerim ; " that I had come from such adis* 
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tance, across so many seas and mountains^ to Tint the aonrees 
whence Christianity had flowed over the world, to see the 
holy city of the CSiristians, and to compere the difierent 
scenes with their historical associations ; Uiml I had now ad- 
vanced too far to allow me to draw back, and to commit to 
the uncertainty of time and events a project now so neeriy 
accomplished; that one man's life was but edrop ofwrnler 
in the sea, a grain of sand in the desert, and thet it was not 
worth the trouble of reckoning ; that, besides, whet is written 
is written, and that if Allah willed to preserve me from the 
plague amidst the infected inhabitants of Jodea, it would be 
as easy foi him to do so, as to preserve me from the tempest 
amidst the billows, or from the Arabs* bullets on the benks 
of the Jordan; that in consequence I persisted in my resoln- 
tion of penetrating into the interior, and even of entering 
Jerusalem, whatever danger to myself might attend it; bet 
that I could only determine for myself, I neither coold nor 
would decide for others, and that I left all my friends and wtt^ 
vants, and all the Arabs who accompanied me, free either to 
follow me or to remain at Jaffa, according to the dictates of 
their own minds. The governor warmly expressed his leel* 
ings on my submission to the will of Allah, told me that he 
should not allow me to expose myself alone to the dangers of 
the road and of the plague, and that he would choose oat 
from among the troops in garrison at Jafla, some brave end 
well-disciplined soldiers, whom he would put entirely under 
my command, and who would guard my caravan doring the 
journeys, and my tents during the nights, to preserve us from 
the contact of infected persons. He also immediately dis- 
patched a cavalry soldier to his friend, the governor of 
Jerusalem, to inform him of my journey, and to recommend 
me to him ; and he then took his leave. I and my friends 
then entered into deliberation : our servants, even, were ad- 
mitted to this council, to know how each wished to act. After 
a little hesitation, all unanimously resolved to try our for* 
tune, and to run the risk of the plague, rather than give up 
the idea of seeing Jerusalem. The departure was fixed fof 
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the day after the morrow. We slept on mats and divans in 
M. Damiani*8 room, and we were awakened by the twittering 
of an innumerable multitude of swallows fluttering over our 
heads in the apartment. 

The day was spent in returning visits we had already re- 
ceived, to the governor, and to the superior of the convent of 
the Holy Land at Jafia, a venerable Spanish monk, who has 
dwelt at Jafia ever since the time that the French were tliere, 
and who assured us of the truth of Bonaparte's poisoning the 
soldiers sick of the plague. 

Jafla, or Yaflfa, the ancient Joppa of Scripture, is one of 
the most andent and celebrated ports in the world. Pliny 
speaks of it as an antediluvian city. There it was, according 
to tradition, that Andromeda was chained to the rock, and 
exposed to the sea-monster; there Noah built the ark; and 
there the cedars of Lebanon were landed^ by Solomon's orders, 
to be made use of in the construction of the temple. The 
prophet Jonah embarked there, 872 years before Christ ; St 
Peter there raised Dorcas to life. The town was fortified by 
St. Louis in the time of the crusades. In 1799, Bonaparte 
took it by storm; and there he massacred the Turkish pri- 
soners. — It has a bad port, adapted only for small vessels, 
and a very dangerous road, as we ourselves experienced in 
our second sea voyage. There are reckoned to be at Jaffa five 
or six thousand inhabitants,Turks, Arabs, Armenians, Greeks, 
Catholics, and Maronites. Each of these communions has a 
church there. The Latin convent is magnificent. They were 
embellishing it as we passed through the town, but we did 
not experience the hospitality of the monks. Their vast apart- 
ments were open neither to us nor to any of the strangers we 
met with at Jaffa: they remain empty, while pilgrims seek 
with difficulty the shelter of some miserable Turkish khan, 
or the burdensome hospitality of the house of some poor 
Jewish or Armenian inhabitant of Jaffa. 

Immediately outside the walls of Jaffa, begins the great 
Egyptian desert As I had determined to go to Cairo by 
this route, I dispatched a courier to El Arish, to hire drome- 
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daries theie Co cross the desert. The journey from Jmttk to 
Cairo may be accomplished io twelve or fifteen days ; bnt 
it involves great privations and diflBculties. The govamor of 
Jaffa's orders and the kindness of the principal inhabitanU of 
the town, who were connected with those of (3asa and El 
Arishy greatly alleviated them in regard to myselC 

The governor sent as some horsemen, and eight foot soldiers^ 
chosen from among the bravest and best disciplined men m 
the dep&t of Egyptian troops left with him. They encamped 
at our door that same night. We were on horseback by the 
dawn of the next day. We found, at the gate of the town 
that looks towards Ramlah, a crowd of horsemen belonging 
to every nation inhabiting Jafia. They rode the dgerid 
around us, and accompanied us as far as a magnificent foon- 
tain overshadowed with sycamores and palm trees, ntuated 
at the distance of an hour's journey. There they discharged 
their pistols in our honour, and then returned towards the 
town. It is impossible to describe the novelty and magni* 
ficence of the vegetation that developes itself on both sides or 
the road, on leaving Jaffa. Right and left is a varied forest 
of all sorts of Eastern fruit trees, and flowering shmbs. 
Tliis forest is divided into compartments by hedges oi myrtles, 
jasmines, and pomegranate trees, and watered by rivulets 
that escape from the beautiful Turkish fountains which I 
have already mentioned. Within each of these enclosures 
is seen an open pavilion or tent, under which the fiimily in 
possession of it comes to pass a few weeks in spring and 
autumn. Three stakes and a piece of canvas form m country 
house for these happy families. Ihe women sleep on mate 
or cushions within the tents ; the men in the open air under 
the shade of citron and pomegranate trees. Melons, water- 
melons, and figs of two-and-thirty different sorts, whose foliage 
overshadows these enchanted scenes, furnish their tables with 
provision ; and very rarely they add to this, from time to 
time, a lamb, brought up by the children, of which is mads^ 
as in Biblical times, a sacrifice on solemn festival days. 
Or all places in the East, Jaffa b the one that should he 
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inhabiled hf a loter of natnre and •olitode daring wiater. 
The dimnta fotmi a most imperceptible trumition between 
the eeoffehing deeerte of Egypt and the runy automns of the 
eoeet of Syria. Were I fiee to chooee my residence, I should • 
Uyo at the bese of Lebanon, al SeSda, Baymth, or Latakia,- 
during the spring and autumn ; on the heights of Lebanon dur- 
iiq; the heats of summer, whidi are cooled by the sea breetes, 
by the gusts of wind that issue out of the Talley of the Cedars, 
and by the vicinity of the snows; and during winter, the 
gardens of JaflSu There is something more magnificent, 
solemn, and rich, in the atmosphere and soil of Jaffa, than in 
any other situation that I have yet seen. The eye Uiere can 
only rqpose on an unbounded sea, blue as its asure sky ; on 
vast sandy plains of the Egyptian desert, where the horison 
is broken only by the occasional profiled figure of a Camel, 
advancing with the undulatoiy motion of a billow ; or on the 
green and yellow fi>liage of the innumerable groves of orange 
trees that stand thick around the town. The costumes of all 
the inhabitants and travellers, who animate its roads with 
their figures, are picturesque and singular. There are to be 
seen Bedouins of Jericho or Tiberias, clothed in their capacious 
white woollen cloaks; Armenians in long robes with blue 
and white stripes; Jews from every part of the world, in every 
variety of national attire, distinguished only by their long 
beards, and by the noble dignity of their features, a royal 
people ill accustomed to their slavery, and in whose looks is 
seen the recollection and earnest of noble destinies ; and 
Egyptian soldiers wearing red jackets, and exactly resem- 
bling our French conscripts in the vivacity of their eye and the 
quickness of their step ; it is easily seen that a great man's 
genius and activity have been breathed into them, and have 
animated them for an unknown object. There may also be 
seen Turkish agas proudly passing along the road, mounted 
on horses firom the deser^ and followed by Arabs and black 
slaves ; families of poor Ghreek pilgrims sittmg at the comer 
of a street, and eating rice and boiled barley, which they 
eco no m i se carefully to make it last till they reach the Holy 
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City; and poor Jewish women, half clad, bending under the 
weighty burden of a sack of old clothes, and drivuig befbro 
them asses carrying double panniers full of children of all 
ages. 

But to return to ourselves. We travelled gaily onwards^ 
trying at different times the speed of our horses against that 
of the Arabians ridden by the Messieurs Damiani, and by the 
sons of the vice-consul of Sardinia* These two yonng men, 
the sons of a rich Arabian merchant of Ramlah, who is now 
settled at Jaffa, wished to accompany us as far as Ramlah x 
they had sent their slaves there, in Uie mornings to prepaid 
their father's house and a supper for us. We were, beaidisi^ 
followed by another individual, who joined our caravan of 
his own accord, and surprised us by the grotesque magnift- 
cence of his European costume. He was a little man^ of 
about twenty or five-and-twenty years of age, with a eonue 
and jovial, yet sharp and intellectual countenance. He warn 
a huge turban of yellow muslin, a green coat of the eidct 
shape of our court-dress coats, with a stnught collar and wide 
skirts, and embroidered with gold lace up every seam, ti^it 
pantaloons of white velvet, and top boots ornamented with m 
pair of spurs fastened by silver chains. A dirk served hint 
for a hunting knife, and a pair of pistols, incrusted over with 
mlaid silver, stuck out of his girdle, and rattled against his 
breast. He had left Italy in his childhood, had been thrown 
by some wave of fortune on the land of Egypt, and had been 
for some years at Jaffa, exercising his profession among the 
mountains of Judea, at the expense of the scheiks and 
the Bedouins, who, however, did not make his fortune for 
him. His conversation greatly amused us, and I should 
have been glad to have taken him with me to Jerusalem, 
and into the mountains of the Dead Sea, with which 
he appeared to be perfectly acquainted ; but, having lived 
several years in the East, he had there contracted the 
unconquerable dread of the plague entertained by all Rranks» 
and none of my offers were su£Scicnt to entice him. '* In 
time of the plague,^ said he, " I am no longer a physician, 
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'1 know only om ramedy fcr it, which is to depart quiel 
Moughrtog^ fiur enough, end to etay loog enough topieveiil 
the diteeeeieeehingyoa.'* He teemed to regard ui with pity, 
as victims predest^itcd to go and seek death at Jerosalem; 
and oat of all thegieat number of m^.that now'composed 
our company, he expected to see hut very few return. ^ Only 
% few daysago^** siddhe tome, * I was at Acre ; a tntfeller, 
returning from Bethlehem, knocked at the door of the 
Fkandeean Fathers^ content; they opened it; they were 
seven in numbeiw The day after the morrow, the gates of 
the convent were walled up by the governor's orders; the 
pi^;rim and the seven monks were all dead m four-and-twenty 
hoiira.'* 

. Meanwhile, we began to perceive the tower and minarets 
'fit yf«i*K rising before us out of the midst of a grove of 
i^ves, the trunks of which are as tUck as those of our oldest 

Randah, formerly Ramah Ephraim, is the ancient Arima- 
thea of the New Testament ; it contains about two thousand 
families* Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, came there 
and founded a Latin conrent, which still remains. The 
Armenians and Greeks also possess convents there for the 
assistance of those pilgrims of their respective nations, who 
are travelling into the Holy Land. The ancient churches 
have been converted mto mosques, in one of which is the 
white marble tomb of the Mameluke Ayoud Bey, who fled 
from Egypt on the arrival of the French, and died at Ramlah. 
On entering the town we inquired if the plague had already 
commenced its ravages there ; two monks, who had arrived 
from Jerusalem, had just died there of it in the course of the 
day; the convent was in quarantine. Our new Jaffa friends 
conducted us to their house, which was situated in the middle 
of the town. An Arab, who was said to have been formerly a 
brauer, but nevertheless an amiable and excellent man, bhabit- 
ed half of this house, and fulfilled the functions of consular 
agent for I know not what European nation; this gives him 
a right to bare an European flag over the roof of his house. 
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which is the most certain protection agminit ttie oppreemi 
extortions of thfe Turks and Arabs. An ezceHent supper was 
waiting for us ; we had the pleasure of finding there chains 
tables, beds, and all sorts of European utensils; and we 
again carried away a supply of new bread, which we owtd to 
the kindness of our hosts. 

Next morning we took leave of all our Jafia and Ramlah 
friends, who did not accompany us any further; and we set 
out, escorted only by our cavalry and our Egyptian loot 
soldiers. I then settled our marching order : two horsemen 
went at about fifty paces distance before the caravan, to drive 
away the Arabs and Jewish pilgrims we might meetwith, and 
to keep them at a distance from our men and horses ; on our 
right and left flanks were the foot soldiers ; we travelled m 
a file, one after another, without falling out of order^ and with 
the baggage in the middle. A small squadron of onr best 
cavalry formed the rear-guard, with orders to permit neither 
man nor beast to come behind us. On the sight of a sas» 
pected body of Arabs, the caravan was to halt and put itself 
in battle array, while the horsemen, the interpreters, and my* 
self, would go to reconnoitre. In this way we had little to 
fear from the Bedouins and the plague ; and I ought to say 
that this marching order was observed by our Egyptian 
soldiers, ourTurkish cavalry, and my own Arabs, with ascmpo* 
lous and attentive obedience that would have done honour to 
the best disciplined army in Europe. We preserved it daring 
five-and-twenty days' jouiiiey, and in the roost embarrassiiy 
situations. I never had to reprimand a single person ; and to 
these measures we owed our safety. 

Some time after supset, ve arrived at the end of the plain 
of Ramlah, near a fountain hollowed out in the rock, which 
waters a little field of gourds. We weoe at the foot of the 
mountains of Judea : a little valley, about a hundred feet in 
width, opened on our right ; we descended into it ; here com* 
mences the dominion of the Arabian brigands of these moon- 
tains. As night was approaching, we deemed it prudent to 
establish our camp in this valley, and we pitched our tents at 
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alMMit two hoDdied ptcet from the fimntaiii. We placed an 
edftiiced gmid oa a bill that OTerlooks the road to Jeriita* 
lem ; and, while oar sapper was gettbg ready, we went lo hunt 
partridges on some hiUs within sq^ht of oar tents; we killed 
n few, and roosed op from the bosom of the rocks a moltitade 
of small eagles who inhabit them. Tliey rose np on high, 
wheeling and screaming aroand oor heads, and coming back 
again to as after we had fired at thenu Every animal is afraid 
of this flash and report of fire-arms except the eagle, who 
appeari to despise them, and sports with danger, either 
tbroogb ignorance or scorn. I admired, from the top of one 
of these hills,the pictaresqne prospect of oor encampment, 
mih odr piqnets of Arabian horsemen on the hillock, oar 
hoTMS fitttened here and there aroand our tents, bar moakrs 
seated on the grddndand oocapied m cleaning oar arms and 
horse tnppihgs^ and the flame of oar fire, shining throagh the 
canfas of oar tents, and spreading abroad its colamn of light 
bloe smoke, blown aside by the wind. How should I love 
this wandering, nomadian life, under such a sky as thb, if I 
could only take with me all whom I Iotci and regret to leave 
behind* The whole land belongs to pastoral, wandering tribes, 
like the Arabs of Mesopotamia. There is more poetry in one 
of their days than there is in whole years of our city lives. 
By seeking for too many things from civilization, a man nails 
himself to the spot where he lives; he cannot leave it with* 
out losing those innumerable superfluities, which have been by 
custom converted into necessaries. Our houses are volun* 
tary prisons. I wish that life was one unending journey, just 
like this ; and were I not bound by the ties of afiection to 
Europe, I would continue it as long as my strength and for^ 
tone would permit. 

We were now on the confines of the tribes of Ephraim and 
Benjamin. The well, near which we were encamped, is still 
called JoVs WelL 

We started before dawn of the next day, and, for the space 
of two hours, followed a narrow, barren, rocky valley, famous 
for the Arabs' depredations. It is more exposed to their 
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incttnions than any other place in the neighbooiliood; they 
can reach it by a number of winding iralleys» hidden behind 
uninhabited hills; then hide themselves in ambhsh behnid 
the rocks and shrubs, and fall unexpectedly 'nfkxi this cnnc 
vans. The celebrated Abougosh, the chief of the Arab tribes 
of the mountains, hblds the keys of the deAles thmtiead to 
Jerusalem ; he openis or closes them at his pleds^lurcf, and eif* 
acts money from travellers. His head quartm wcfre at A few 
leagues' distance from ns, at' the vilhge^of Jeremy; ' W(i 
every instant expected to see his horsemen Isppeiir ) we ttiet 
with no one, however, excepting a young aga, a relativd of the 
governor of Jerusalem, mounted on a steed of the highest 
beauty, and accompanied by seven or eight borsemsii. Hs 
politely saluted us, and placed himself and his suittf in snch 
a manner, as to let us pass by without their touchmg either 
oiir clothes or our horses; « . • 

At about an hour's distance from Jeremy, the valley be* 

comes still narrower, and the way is overshadowed with the 

branches of trees. There is an old well there, and the remains 

of a ruined kiosk. The road ascends, for about an hoiii^s 

journey, by a steep and rough path cut out of the rock, and 

the village and church of Jercniy suddenly bursts on this 

sight on the other side of the hill. The church, whidi is 

now a mosque, appears to have been magnificently built in 

the time of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and in the reigns of 

the Lusignans. The village is composed of forty or filly 

houses, of a considerable size, suspended on the declivities of 

two hills which enclose the valley. A few scattered fig trees 

and vineyards bespeak some sort of cultivation ; we saw m 

few flocks spread around the houses ; some Arabs, dressed 

in rich caftans, were smoking their pipes on the roof of the 

principal building, at about a hundred paces from the road by 

which we were descending. Fifteen or twenty horses, saddled 

and bridled, were tied up in the court-yard of the house. As 

soon as the Arabs perceived us, they came down from the 

roof, mounted the horses, and advanced slowly towards ns^ 
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We BMl Mch other in a Uuige» iiiicnlU?ated epece Ofipoiifa 
the villegB^ eheded by five or six fine fig trees. 

They were the famout Abongosh and his family* He and 
his blather advanced towards me ; his attendants renuuned 
behind. I also stopped mine, and went towards him with 
iny interpreter* After the usual salutations and endless 
compliments that precede every conversation with the Arabs, 
Abovgosh asked me ifl was not the Frank emir, whom his friend^ 

;; \]. Ledy Stanhope, the Queen of Palmyra, had placed under his 

protection, and in whose name she had sent him the superb 
robe of doth of gdd which he then wore, and which he 

i - showed to me with pride and gratitude. I vras not aware 

of this gift of Lady Stanhope's, so kindly sent in my name $ 
but I answered, tlwt I vras indeed the stranger whom that 
illustrious woman had confided to the generosity of her 
friends at Jeremy; that I was about to visit the whole of 
Pelestine, where the dominion of Abougosh vras acknow« 
lodged ; and I entreated him to give such necessary orders, as 
might prevent Lady Stanhope having any reason to reproach 
him. At these words he dismounted from his horse, as did also 
his brother, called some horsemen out of his suite, and ordered 
them to bring mats, carpets, and cushions, which he caused 
to be spread beneath the shade of a large fig tree, in the 
same field we were then in ; and he entreated us so earnestly 
to dismount and sit down on this rustic divan, that we found 
it impossible to refuse* As the plague prevailed at Jeremy, 
Abougosh, knowing that Europeans were in quarantine, took 
care not to touch our clothes, and placed his own and hb 
brother's divan opposite to us, at a measured distance : as for 
ourselves, we accepted only the straw and rush mats, because 
they are supposed not to communicate the contagion. Cofiise 
and sherbets were then brought ; and we had a pretty long 
general conversation. Afterwards, Abougosh requested me 
to send away uiy attendants, and sent away his own, in order 
to communicate to me some secret information, which I can<^ 
. not set down here. After having conversed together for a 
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as a natural and orJinary matter; everjjt.tidng dMeoidi to 
family lines; and when once the Tact of tiMMCndnejil 
recognised and established in their mamwnuid |iftbiti,iiO 
one then disputes it ; obedience becomes in a wiinnir a flUal 
and religious duty. Great eventsand prodigjow piitfilftaiiM 
are then necessary to overturn a family ; and tUi^ M.tp Ipeik, 
voluntary nobility is preserved during manyagn. l^wlavdal 
system is properly understood only wlien theM coB B t riw 
have bcea visited ; then it is seen how, is tfw mkUls age^ 
all those families and local powers were tbmtd, wbieh n^ 
rule over castles, vill^es, and province!. .Tlui is tbe.fint 
step in civilization. As society grows mora pofect, IhaN 
minor powers ore absorbed by the greater; nuinieipnlitiM vn 
oripnated to protect IIm rifl^ of dtiea againtt tha wamof 
powar oflei^ .Iwmm. Largq mooarcluea anM^ wh«s » 
thair tait^ vnUmlj daatray nuu^dpal privQegM; tlwn eoma 
Ae o4er plMMB of the socU ayatem, Uie phaooiaena of wUdi 
ave nmnmetmbl^ and an not aa jret all known to na.-7^t«R 
wean,at a pratty distance fron Abongoah, and hii nation 
ol OTganlaed banditti 1 

Hia nephew marched before us on the road to Jernsalem. 
At about a mile from Jeremy, be quitted the road and tor^^ed 
to the right, through rocky paths that fiirrowed a monntam 
covered with myrtlei and turpentine trees. We followed him. 
The news from Jenualem,coinmunicated tousbyAbongoab, 
waa of such a natore as to render it absolutely impossible 
ibr us to enter it, The plagoeincreasedthereeveiy^our; sixty 
or %bty persona fell victima to it every day ; aU the monas* 
teiies and convents were shot up. . ^e had therefore resolved 
to go first into the Desert of St. John the Baptist,, about 
two leagues distance ^m Jerusalem, and among the steepest 
BMwntuns of jndea, to ask an asylum of a cMivent of Latin 
monks who live then, and then to act accordiug to drcutn. 
stances. Abougosh's nephew led us in the way to thu 
solitude. ARer having travelled about two hours through 
frightful patha and beneath a burning sun, we (bund, oo tha 
other sid« of the moantun. a small ^ring und tha shada «f 
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BMpliarat-ftI ConttenUnople^ and the first Tmrc^Damasaii 
horn ibm top of Antilibftnusy I hare scarcely erer met with 
a acme or a thing, which at the first view did not seem like 
the raennenee of something recollected. Have we existed 
twiee^ or a thousand timest Is oar memory only a tarnished 
mirror, restored to brilliancy by the breath of God ? Or hare 
wo indeedy in the unagination, a power of foreknowing 
and foreieeing belbie a real Tiew^ What unanswerable 
questionsl 

At two o'clock in the afternoon, we descended the steep 
sides of the Talley of Elah, passed the dry bed of the brook, 
and ascended, by steps canred out in tlie rock, to the Arabian 
village of St John the Baptist, which we could see before us. 
Arabs ot a ferocious appearance were looking at us from the 
roois of their houses; the women and children crowded 
around us in the narrow streets of the Tillage; the monks, 
frightened at the tumult they witnessed from the top of the 
monastery, at the number of our men and horses, and at the 
infection we were bringing with us, refused to open their 
iron doors. We retraced our steps, and went to encamp on 
a hill near the village, cursing the monks* hard-heartedness* 
I sent my interpreter to speak to them, and to reproach them 
in the manner they deserved. Meanwhile, the whole popula- 
tion descended from their roofs ; the scheiks surrounded us, 
and mingled their wild cries with the neighings of our 
frightened horses ; a horrible confusion prevailed throughout 
the whole of our caravan } we primed our muskets. Abou« 
gosh*s nephew, having got on the roof of a house near the 
convent, addressed himself alternately to the monks and to the 
people. At last we obtained by capitulation an entrance into 
the convent ; a little iron door was opened for us; we passed 
in one by one, stooping down, having dismounted from our 
horses, which we led in after us. Abougosh's nephew and 
his Arabian horsemen remained outside, and encamped at the 
gate ; the monks, pale and trembling, were afraid to touch 
us; but we re-assured them, by giving them our word that 
we had not been in contact with any person since leaving 
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ntigions principle in a man's soul can effect: the man retains 
only his outward form ; the soul is already transfonned into 
btmiething 3U{>erbunian, angelic, and divine, which flees from 
admiration while it commands it. We were nil equally struck, 
masters and seirants. Christians and Arabs, with the diffusive 
saiiclity of this excellent monk : his temper seemed to be com- 
municated to all the fathers and brethren of the convent ; for 
in dilTerent degrees wc found in all something of the superior's 
excellencies, and this house of charity and peace left an 
ioefTaceabte impression on our memories. The monastic life, 
in our present times, has always been greatly repugnant to 
my views and feelings ; but the sight of the convent of St. 
John the Baptist would be adapted todctitroy these arcrsions, 
were it not a singular exception, and if that could be a justi- 
fiable institution, which is contrary to the dictates of natural, 
family, and social feeling. The couvents of the Holy Land 
do not altogether conie under this description ; they arc use- 
ful to nmnkind by the nfi^ they aSbrd to pilgrims from the 
West, by the exunpls of Christian virtues they offer to peo- ~ 
pie who would otherwise be ignorant of them, aitd by the 
communications, kept up only by them, betweea certolD parts 
of the East and the Western nations. 

TIk fathers awakened us towards evening, and conducted 
'ds to the repast which their servants and our own had pre- 
'pared for us. This meal, like those of each day that we 
p&ssed in the convent, consisted of omelets, pieces of mutton 
vtrung on an iron spit and roasted before the fire, and rice 
'|mUu. Here, for the Grst time, they gave us some excellent 
'white wine from the neighbouring vineyards ; this is the only 
"wine known in Judea. The fathers of the Desert of St. John 
the Baptist are the only persons who know how to make it; 
they supply all the convents in Palestine with it. I bought m 
•mall barrel of it, and sent it into Europe. During our repas^ 
all the monks walked up and down the refectory, couTersing 
in turns with us ; the father superior took care we wanted 
for nothing, often served us with his own hands, and fetched 
us, out of the convent cupboards, spirits, chocolate, and all 
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lughl came, aikl spent the e?eiiiiig in the corridor of the eon* 

.T«Bt» in egieeeble coiiTenation with the excellent soperior 

modi the good 9penish monks. They were entire Strang^ to 

mil oiir:nflhus; no news finom Europe erer crossed these 

^inaccessible .monntains. They were utterly unable to undeiw 

,atand. anythii^- about the last French rerolution. ^ After 

jaU,** said they, by way of conclusion to all our informationy 

.f^ provided the king of JPrance is a catholic^ and France con* 

. tinues to' protect the convents of the Holy Land, all will be 

.wdLT- They showed us thdr church, a delightfiil little 

^edifics^'bnilt on the spot where Chrisfs forerunner was bom, 

furnished with an organ, and adorned with several indifier* 

enfly executed pictures of the Spanish schooL 

Next day, we found . it impossible to resist the denre we 
. felt of casting at least a distant look at Jerusalenu 

We.inade our conditions with the fathers: it was agreed 

. that we should leave at the monastery a part of our people, 

our horses, and our baggage ; that we should take with us 

only AboQgosh's cavalry, the Egyptian soldiers, and the 

[ Arabian servants, who were indispensable for the care of our 

saddle-horses; that we should not enter the city; that we 

should confine ourselves to making a tour around it, avoiding 

all contact with the inhabit«ints ; but that in case that should 

happen, either by accident or otherwise, we would not ask 

.to re-enter the convent, but would withdraw our goods and 

.people, and encampin the vicinity of Jerusalem. These con* 

ditions being accepted, and without any other pledge than our 

. word and our veracity, we set out. 

JERUSALEM. 

At five o'clock in the morning of the 28th of October, we 

' left the Desert of St. John the Baptist We awaited the 

dawn on horseback in the court-yard of the convent, which 

was enclosed by high walls, that we might not in the dark 

come in contact with the Arabs and infected Turks of the 

, village and of Bethlehem. At half-past five we were on tl^ 
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rottd ; we asceiided a mountain strewn with enormoos 69g* 
mentsof grey rocks lying b blocksagainst each other, as though 
they had been broken by the strokes of a hammer. Creep* 
ing vines, with yellow autumnal leaTCS, spread through small 
fields cleared out in the intenrals of tlw rocks, and huge 
towers, resembling those mentioned in the Cantides, stood in 
each of these vineyards ; fig trees, whose tops were already 
defoliated, were scattered around the vineyard, and hong their 
black figs over the rocks. On our right, the Desert of SC 
John, where the voice was heard — ** A voice crying in thn 
wilderness," — ^lay, like a vast abyss, between five or six lofty, 
black mountains ; and in the intervals left between their roeky 
' summits the horizon of the Sea of Egypt appeared in glimpaea 

j to our sight. Close to us, on our left, were the ruins ofn 

j tower or ancient castle, on the peak of a very high hill, which, 

< like all around it, is falling into decay ; other ruins were dia- 

I tinguishable, resembling the arches of an aqueduct, descend* 

ing from the castle ; on the slope of the mountain and at tha 
bases of the arches grew some vines, stretching over the roins 
a roof of pale, yellowish verdure ; and among the mhbiab 
grew one or two isolated turpentine trees. Thb was Modin, 
the castle and tomb of those last heroes of sacred history,— 
the Maccabees. We left these ruins behind us, glittering 
in the highest rays of the rooming sun. These rays were not, 
as in Europe, melted down into a vague and confused splen- 
I dour — one universal, shining brilliancy ; they darted from the 

j tops of the mountains that concealed Jerusalem from ns, like 

j fiery arrows of difi*ercnt hues, united at their centre, and 

' diverging as they shot to a greater distance into the sky. 

Some were of a blue tint slightly tinged with silver; others of 
a dead white ; some of a delicate rose colour with paler 
edges ; others of a burning fiery hue, hot as the radianee of 
a conflagration: all being separate and distinct, yet har- 
moniously connected by successive and gradual change of 
colour, they resembled a brilliant rainbow broken to pieces in 
the sky, and scattered through the atmosphere. This wan 
the third time, since we had been in the mountainous 
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of QtMce and Jiktot, tfiil ivt Velidd uadtr a Modlar aipeci 
tbt beMlecivt pli6MmaM» of tl^ TheMf 

tfcfungt tod motniiifi ara eiaetfy siidi m tlie mad&nX 
mMlen hmn depicted theoi, ia pieiiiiiM wtMch appetr de* 
cepttva to thoM wbo haf« not witotieed the leelitj* As lW» 
day adfanoed, the dittioct tplendoar and Una or fiery hoe of 
eaeh of theee hoaiooiia beaaia diminithed and melted into thtf 
geneial brittianqf of the atmo^hera; and the mooo^whieh^ 
wee etin eoepended on highf of a niddy, candeecent eoloor, 
grew ftinter, a een med a peariy hne, and receded bto the* 
depthe of the eky, like a diver dtek whoee briUtanqr fitdee ae 
it emke deeper into a fimpid etieaau 

After ascending another moontain, etill h^^ier and more 
barren than the former, the horixon suddenly broke away lo 
the rightt and presented to view the whole space thai extmide 
between the last sammits of Jodea, on wUdi we were now 
standing, end the lofty chain of the Arabian mountains. This 
space was already flooded with the wary and mbty morning 
light ; beyond the low hills just beneath our feet, rolled and 
broken into grey, shattered blocks, nothing was distinguish- 
able but this dazzling space, so exactly resembling a wide 
sea, that the illusion was complete, and we fancied we could 
discern those blots of deep shade and patches of dead silvery 
white* which the rising day causes to lower and shine on a 
calm sea. On the borders of this imaginary ocean, in the 
horizon, a little to the left, and about a league's distance 
from us, the sunlight glanced on a square tower, a lofty 
minaret, and the large yellow walls of some buildings 
crowning the summit of a low hill, whose foundations were 
hidden from us by the hill itself; but by the peaks of some 
minarets, the battlements of some still loftier walls, the black* 
and blue tops of several cupolas rising behind the tower and 
the large minaret, we recognized a city of which we conld 
only see the highest part, but which actually descended down 
the sides of the hill, and which could not but be Jerusalem. 
We believed we had been at a greater distence from it, 
and each of us, not daring to ask the guide, for fear of find- 
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ing his illusion destroyed, enjoyed in silence tliis 6rsi look, 
cast by stealth, at the city, while every associatioii inqiired 
into me the name of Jerusalem ! It was it indeed ; it stood 
out in a dead, dusky yellow on the deep blue of the sky and 
the intense black of the Mount of OKtcs. We stopped ovr 
horses, that we might gaze on it in this its mysterious and 
dazzling apparition. Every step we had to take in descend- 
ing into the deep, dark valleys Uiat opened beneath <Mir feet, 
again concealed it gradually from our sight Bdiind the 
high walls and flat domes of Jerusalem, a lofty and extensive 
hill rose in the back-ground, of a still darker colour ih^fitlMit 
which bore the city and hid it from our view; this second 
hill bounded and terminated our horizon. The sun left its 
western side in shade, but glancing its vertical beams on the 
summit, which resembled a vast cupola, it appeared to make 
its transparent vertex float in light, and the vagoe bonndaiy 
between the earth and sky was only marked by some large, 
black trees, growing on the highest peak, between which the 
orb of day darted his beams. This was the Mount of Olives ; 
these were the very olive trees themselves, the ancient vrit- 
nesscs of so many days inscribed in the records of earth and 
heaven ; watered by the tears of Divinity, by Hb agony and 
bloody sweat, by so many other tears, and by the perspiratioa 
forced by agonizing feelings from so many since that night 
which made them sacred things. Otiiers might be confusedly 
perceived, forming dark blotches on the mountain's dasky 
sides ; and then Jerusalem's walls broke on the view, biding 
the base of the Holy Mount Nearer to us, and close benemth 
our eyes, was only the stony desert that leads to the city of 
stones ; the vast, crumbling rocks, of a uniform ashy grey 
colour, extend uninterruptedly from the spot on which wo 
stood to the very gates of Jerusalem. The hills sink and 
rise, the narrow valleys turn and wind amid their bases, some 
small plains, even, are here and there extended over a wider 
space, as if to cheat the traveller's eye, and to deceive him 
with the promise of vegetation and life; but all is stone^ 
hills, valleys, and plains; the whole is but one continuous 
VOL. I. an 
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be<l of broken rocku, about ten or twelve feet ndqi(li,laniHg 
between theo) iiitervala only wide enou|^ to let the ■nftlCM 
creep through, or to break the camel's leg that ihonldli 
to tread into them. Imagine huge walk of ec4 
like those of the Coliseum and the large Roa 
crumbling down in a single mass, and covering with thrir 
iraiaense, shattered fntgDicnta the soil tint been tfiem ; thai 
you will have an exact idea of the dispowtion eDil netare of 
the rocks that cover every where these onterninpeitt of the 
Desert City. As you approach nearer, theBtuWi itead thidt 
together, and rise like eternal avalanchei^ iMdy to om- 
whelm the passer-by. The last steps tikcn, bol^ oemii^ 
in sight of Jerusalem, lie through the hcrfkiw of ■ aoGA, die* 
mnl avenue, formed by rocks that riss teo fert above the 
traveller's head, and permit but a small portioo of the llty lo 
bo seen above them. We were in Mm last, melaneholj 
ravine, we had travelled through it for about a quarter of an 
hour, when the rocks, suddenly beirii^ away m both 
sides, left us exactly opposite the walls of Jerusalem, 
which we were now unqueatiunably approaching. An empty 
space, of a few hundred feet in width, was bU that inlerrened 
betweet! the Bethlehem gate and us ; thu space, dry, barren, 
and undulating like the glacis that surround the fortiAed 
towns of Europe, opened to the right, and detceoded into a 
narrow valley, which sloped away in a gradual deacent, and 
on the left it bore five old trunks of olive trees, leaning half 
way to the ground under the weight of protracted age 
and numerous scorching suns; they were apparently petrified^ 
like the sterile plains from which, with difficulty, they had 
emerged. The Bethlehem gate, overlooked by two tower* 
crowned with Gothic battlements, but empty and silent like 
the ancient keeps of deserted castles, waa open before na. 
We remained immovable some time to contemplate it ; we 
ardently longed to enter it; but the plague was that at ita 
most virulent height in Jenisiilem, and we bad been received 
into the convent of St. John of the Desert only under a pi^ 
mise that we would not enter the city. 
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We did not enter it ; but, turning to the left, we skmlj 
descended beside some lofty walla, boilt on the other tide of 
a deep ravine or foss, where at diflTerent intenrale we pci^ 
ceived the foundation stones of Herod's ancient fortificatioiis. 
At every step we met with Turkish cemeteries, speckled with 
white funeral monuments, each surmounted by a tnibia; 
these cemeteries, whose solitudes are every night repeopled 
by the plague, were at different spots filled with groops of 
Turkish and Arabian females, who had come there to weep 
for their fathers or husbands. A few tents were pitched 
among the tombs, and seven or eight women, sitting or kneel- 
ing, and suckling some pretty children as they held them ia 
tlieirarms, were uttering, at intervals, measured lamentatioiis, 
songs, or funeral prayers, whose religious, melancholy sound 
agreed wondrously well with the desolate scene that lay 
beneath our eyes. These women were unveiled; some oif 
them were young and handsome; they had beside them 
baskets filled with artificial flowers painted in bright coIoqib, 
which they were planting all around the tombs, and watering 
with their tears. They leaned from time to time towards t*m 
frcsh-tumed mould, and sung to the dead some Terses of 
their wail, appearing to whisper softly to the corpse ; then 
remaining in silence, with their ear placed close to the tomh, 
they appeared waiting for, and listening to, the answer. 
These groups of women and children, thus sitting to weep 
there all day long, were the only signs of life or of hamaa 
inhabitants, that we perceived in our whole circuit aroand 
the walls. In all the other parts, no sound, no smoke arose; 
and a few pigeons, flying from the fig trees to the battle- 
ments, and from the battlements to the banks of the sacied 
pools, made the only movement and the only noise we met 
with in this silent and empty area. 

Ilalf-way down the descent that led us to the biook 
Ccdron and the Mount of Olives, we saw a deep, open grotto^ 
not far distant from the city fosses, and beneath a small 
yellowish rocky hill. I would not stop there; I wished to 
see Jerusalem first, to sec nothing but it, and to see it al] 
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entire, taken in at a single glance, mth lt» vdn wd iti iSh, 
its vnlley of Jelioshaphat and its bfook OedlDO, ill lompk 
and its sepulchre, ita ruins and its tsmonding pratpect. 
- We aflerwards passed the DamueiW gmtei a d^^tfbl 
production of Arabian taste, flanked 1^ tm towertf opentiy 
beneath a wide, lody, and elegant ifeh, and •nimoimtod 1^ 
Arabesque battlemenU in the shapa of itooa ttubaaa. Wa 
then turned to the right, nearanai^oftbact^waUafWhieh 
on the northern side form a complete s^nan^ and, han^ on 
our leH the deep, dark valley of Qethiemane (wlioaa botloia 
is occupied and filled by the dry bed of tha bmok CadronX 
we followed, as far as St. Stephen's gate, a oanow path clow 
under the walls, interrupted by two beaatitol pooli, at one of 
•whicli Chriit cored the paraljtiek Thia path ha^ga orar a 
naiTow ihelf trf roek, which oveiiodta the precipice of Qethaa- 
suuManddwTaneyof Jeboahaphat. At St. Slej^ten'a gat^ 
it ta broken in ita lot^;e*t direetioa by perpendieutar cliA> 
which once supported Solomon's temple, and which now bear 
the mosque of Omar; and a broad, steep decliTity suddenly 
descend* on the left^ towards the bridge that crosses Cedron, 
and leads to Gethsemune and the Garden of Olires, We 
passed this bridge, and dismounted in front of a fine build- 
ing, of the Composite order of architecture, but of a stern and 
antique aspect, which is, as it werc^ buried in the very bottooi 
of the valley of Gethscmane, and occupies ita whole breadth. 
It is the supposed tomb of the virgin mother of Chriat ; it 
belongs to the Armenians, whose convents hod sufiered more 
than any other from the plague. On this accotmt we did 
not enter even into the sanctuary enclosing the tomb ; and I 
contented myself with kneeling on the marble steps of the 
court that stood before this handsome temple, ar>d invoking 
Her, the pious, tender worship of whom, every mother earlj 
teaches her little child. As I rose, I perceived behind me a field 
of about an acre in extent, reaching on one side to the high 
bank of the brook Cedron, and rising gently on the other to 
the base of the Mount of Olives. A small wall, built of looae 
stones, surrounded this field, and «ght olive treest d 
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nemiiig ftooi knnuui buds the dMih they beitowad ts a 
mwaid fiir hit betveoly meiaaga. I sovghi my than in that 
■alvatioiiy which he came to bring the worid, at so high a 
pcioe; I icpratnted to my nund that ocean of ag<my which 
most ha?e overwhehned the heart of the Son of Mao, when 
be eontcmphited at a glance all the miierietp all the daik- 
tmmp all the bittemeMp all theTanity, all the imqaiUes of 
hnman existence; when he alone would bear this biirden of 
crimes and woes^ beneath wluch the whole hnman race passes 
stooping and groaning through thb dreary Tale of tears ; 
3ivhen he saw that nather truth nor comfort could be brought 
to than but at the expense of his life; when, reccNling in 
horror from the shadow of death, which he already fdt steal* 
ing OYcr him, be said to hb Father, ** Let this cup pass from 
jne.'* And I, miserable man, ignorant and fisebl^ I could 
thenalsociy out at the foot of that tree of human weakness* 
^ Oh Lord, let all those bitter cups pass fiir from roe, and be 
emptied by thee mto that cup which he has already drunk 
for all of us. He had strength to drink it to the dr^ ; be 
knew thee — had seen thee ; he knew why he was about to drink 
it, — ^knew the immortal life that awaited him In the depths of 
his three days* sepulchral habitation ; — ^but I, O Lord, what 
do I know, except the sufferings that are breaking my heart, 
and the hope which he himself has taught meT*' 

I rose, and wondered at the marvellous propriety of the 
divine predestination and choice of this place, as the scene 
of the most mournful part of the passion of the God-man. 
It was a narrow, secluded, deep valley, shut in on the north 
by dark sterile heights, bearing the tombs of the kings; 
shaded on the west by the gigantic, lowering walls of the 
City of Iniquity ; flanked on the east by the summit of the 
Mount of Olives ; and crossed by a brook that rolled its 
sallow, bitter waters over the shattered rocks of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. At a few paces off*, a bare, black rock advances 
like a promontory from the base of the mountain, and, hang* 
ing over the Cedron and the valley, bears some old tombs of 
the kings and patriarobs, sculptural in gigantic and grotesque 
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styles of architecture^ thus projecting like the bridge of Death 
over the Valley of Lamentatioii. 

In that age, undoubtedly, the udea, now half denvded of 
the Mount of Olives were irrigated by water from the poob, 
and by the still trickling waves of the brook Cedron. Gardens 
of pomegranate, orange, and olive trees covered with a deeper 
shade the narrow valley of Gethsemane, which, like the 
chosen nest of Sorrow, lies deep in the most sequestered and 
obscure comer of that of Jehoshaphat. The Man of Re- 
proach, the Man of Sorrows, could there hide himself, as if 
in the secrecy of a hunted criminal, among the roots of the 
trees, anud the rocks of the brook, or beneath the triple 

I shade of the city, the mountain, and die night ; thence, could 

he listen to the secret steps of his mother and his disciples^ 
as they passed aloi^ the path, seeking the Master and the 
Son ; could hear the confused noise, the stupid acclamationa 
rising over his head in joy at baring vanquished tmth and 
driven away justice; and the murmurs of the Cedron, which 
rolled its waves beneath his feet, and which was soon to see 
its city overthrown and its springs choked up by the min of 
a blind and i^uilty nation. Could Christ have better chosen 
the scene of his tears? could he have moistoaed with hia 
agonizing bloody sweat a soil ploughed by more miseriesL 
watered by more tears, and saturated with a greater number 
of lamentations t 

I remounted my horse, and, turning my head eyery instant, 
that I might catch yet another glimpse at the valley and the 
city, I ascended, in a quarter of an hour, the Mount of Olives • 
every step made by my steed discovered to me another quarter 
of the city, another edifice in Jerusalem. I arrived at the 
summit, which was crowned by a ruined mosque coverii^ the 
spot whence Christ ascended to heaven after bis resunection* 
I then bore a little to the right of this mosque, to reach two 
broken columns, lying prostrate at the bases of some olive 
trees, on an elevated space, that commanded at one view 
Jerusalem, Zion, the valleys of St. Saba, leading to the Deed 

m Sea, the Dead Sea itself sparkling between the peaks of the 
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mountaiiw^md the tisI hornoD, broken by Tariont eommit^ 
end extending to the mounteini of Anbie; there I set down 
*— end fhb wes the scene spread oot before me. 

The Mooni of OliveSy on the t<^ of which I wes sitting, 
descends inn steeps precipitous slope down to the deep abyss 
that separates it from Jerusalem, aind which is called the Tal- 
ley of Jehoshephat. Fkom the bottom of this daifc and narrow 
valley, whose bare rides are dotted and almost paved by 
black end white stones, the moamfiil monamente of death, 
rises a huge, extenrive hill, whose steep ride resembles that 
of a lofty, cmmbling rampart; no tree can there fix ite roots, 
no moss even can there suspend its threads ; the dediri^ is 
so abmpt that the detached soil and stones are continually 
rolling down it, and presents to the eye nought but a surfiwe 
of scorched and arid dust, appearing like heaps of ashes 
thrown at haxard out of the city. Towards the middle of 
this hill, thb natural fortification, rise high, strong walls of 
huge stones, unhewn on their exterior surfaces, concealing 
their Roman and Jewish foundations beneath the ashes that 
lie at their feet, and rising here from fifty to a hundred, and 
farther off from two to three hundred feet, above this earthy 
base. The walls are pierced by three gates of the city, two of 
which are walled up, and the only opening that lies before us 
appears as empty and desolate, as if it only gave admittance 
to an uninhabited city. The walls rise still higher beyond 
these gates, and uphold a wide, vast terrace, extending along 
two thirds of the length of Jerusalem on the side facing the 
east ; this terrace appears, from a cursory glance, to be about 
a thousand feet in length by five or six hundred in breadth ; it 
is almost perfectly level, except at iU centre, where it rinks 
imperceptibly as if to recall to the eye the shallow valley 
which formerly parted the hill of Zion from the city of Jem* 
salem. This magnificent platform, prepared originally, no 
doubt, by nature, yet evidently finish^ by human hands, was 
the sublime pedestal on which stood Solomon's Temple ; at 
the present time it bears two Turkish mosques, one, called El 
Sahara, b the centre of the area, the other at the south-west 
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extremity of the terrace, close adjoining the city walls. The 
mosque of Omar or El Sahara, an admirable specimen of 
Arabian architecture, is an octagon block of stone and maiUc^ 
of vast dimensions; each side is adorned by seven arches 
terminated by elliptic curves ; above this first sts^e of aichi- 
tecture is a parapet roof, from whence springs another rangp 
of narrower arches, which are again surmounted by an elq^l 
dome, covered with copper which was formerly gilt. Tlie 
sides of the mosque are covered with blue enamel ; and r%lii 
and left extend large walls terminated by light Moresoo 
colonnades, which correspond to the eight doors of the 
mosque. Beyond these arches, which stand apart Utom 
every other building, the platforms are continued, and end, 
one at the northern part of the city, and the otlier at the walls 
on the southern side. Tall cypress trees scattered as if at 
hazard, some olive trees, and green and graceful shmbi| 
growing at different spots amid the mosques, enhance the 
elegance of their architecture and the brilliancy of the coloer 
of their walls, by the pyramidal form of dark verdure whieh 
breaks in upon the facades of the temples and the cupolas of 
the city. Beyond the two mosques and the site of the temple^ 
Jerusalem extends all entire, and springs up, as it were, be- 
fore us, without allowing the eye the possibility of overlook* 
ing a single roof, a single stone ; resembling tlie plan of a 
city in relief, displayed by an artist on the top of a table. 
The city was not, as it had been represented to us, a shapeless 
and confused mass of ashes and ruins, mingled with a few 
Arabian cottages or Bedouin tents ; not, like Athens, a chaos 
of dust and crumbling walls, where the traveller seeks in vain 
the shades of edifices, the vestiges of streets, the appmritioa 
of a city ; no, but a city resplendent with light and colour^ 
boldly offering to the sight its uninjured, embattled ramparts^ 
its blue mosque with white colonnades, its thousands of 
glittenng domes, on which the light of an autumn sun striktt 
and rebounds in luminous vapour; the facades of its houses 
tinged by time, and by the heat of successive summers^ of the 
yellow, golden colour of the edifices at Rome and Piestum; 
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|r; ito old tofwen, the gnardkiii of iU walli^ of which not a 

•ingle stone, loophole, mr battlement b wanting ; and, lastly, 
n the midst of Uib ocean of houses, and the clond of small 
domes that towem aboTO them, a black, depressed dome, 
htger than the rest, and o?erlooked by another white cnpola. 
{ TheM tie the Holy Sepulchrs and Oalnury; they appear 

\t, from hence to be oiNifooiided, and, as it were, drowned in the 

Test labyrinth of bnildings and streets that sarronnd them, 
and it is difficnltto realise the fact that ikai is the real site of 
Gslfary and the Holy Sepulchre, which, according to the 
ideas given us by the Oospel, ought to be situated on a hill 
outside the walls, and not in the centre of Jerasalem I The 
dty, which has receded from the side towards Zion, has un- 
doubtedly increased on the northern side, to embrace within 
its circuit the two spots which are at cmce its glory and its 
shame — the site of the crucifixion of the Just On^ and that of 
the resurrection of the God-man. 

Such is the city as seen from the top of the Mount of Oli?es. 
It has no line of horizon behind it, either on the western or 
on the northern side. The outlines of its walls, its towers, 
its needle-shaped minarets, and its arched cupolas, stand, 
bare and abrupt, against the azure of an oriental sky ; and the 
city, thus borne and upheld on its broad and elevated plat- 
form, seems still to shine with all iU ancient prophetic splend- 
our, or to await but one commanding woid, to issue forth 
resplendent in glory from its seventeen successive destrue* 
tionsy and to become that " New Jerusalem, which emerges 
from the bosom of the desert, brilliant with light" 

This is the most splendid apparition that can be seen of a 
city that is no more ; for it appears to be still in existence, 
and to shine like a city full of youth and life ; and yet, if it is 
looked at with a closer attention, it is easily seen that it if in 
reality no more than a beauteous vision of the city of David 
and Solomon. No sound arose from its squares and streets; 
no roads now lead from its gates to the east or the west, to the 
north or to the south ; there is nothing more than a few paths 
winding at hazard among the rocks, where are only to be met 
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with a few half Baked Aiaba mooDted oa their aaaety womt 
caoiel driven from Damascuti or a few women firom Bethle- 
hem or Jericho, beariag oo their heads baskets of grapee from 
Eo^edi, or a cage of doTes to be sold in the momii^ bencsth 
the tarpentine trees outside the dtj gates. We «t the 
whole day opposite the principal gates of Jemsalem; «e 
made a tour around the walls, passing by the other poitab 
of the city. Not an individual was going in or out ; even the 
beggar was not seated at the entrance, the sentinel appgsirf 
not at the threshold ; we aw nothing, we heard nothing: tiw 
same desolation, the same sDence prevailed at the gates of a 
city containing a population of thirty thouBand souls, duriag 
twelve daylight hours, as if we had passed the time befeia 
the deathly portals of Pompeii and Herculaneum. We only 
saw four funeral processions, issuing in silenee from the 
Damascus gate, and passing along the walls towards the Turk* 
ish cemeteries ; and as we passed the Gate of Zion, a poor 
Christian, .who had died of the plague that morning, was 
boruc by four grave-diggers to the Greek cemetery. They 
passed at a short distance from us ; extended the infected 
corpse on the ground, dressed in its clothes, and silently began 
to excavate his last resting-place, close beneath our hones* 
feet. The soil around the city was newly stirred by several 
similar graves, which were, every day, . multiplied by the 
plague; and the only audible sound outside the walls cf 
Jerusalem, was the monotonous wail of the Turkish women 
weeping for the dead. I know not %vhetber the plague was 
the sole cause of the deserted state of the roads and of the 
profound silence that reigned around and within JerusaleoL I 
should rather think not; for the Turks and Arabs never avoid 
the divine scourges, convinced that they may be reached by 
them in every place, and that no road offers a way of escape 
from them. A sublime mode of reasoning, but which leadi 
them to melancholy consequences. 

To the left of this platform, and of the temple end walls oi 
Jerusalem, the hill that bears the town sinks suddenly down 
iiidcns, and opens to the eye in gejitle slope, upheld at 
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hmd spoU by tamcM of loose ttonet. Th» hiU betis oa 
ito top^ it abooi a hundred paces from Jerasalem, a mosqae^ 
and a gnwp of Tarkish edifices^ very much resembling an 
European hamlet, surmounted with its church and steeple. 
That is Zionl-r-that is the royal pahce I— that b the tomb of 
DaTid I— that is the scene of his inspirations and hb j<^, of 
hb lile and hb repose I a place which to me appears doubly 
sacred, whose sweet ringer has so often affected my heart, 
and charmed my feelings. He b the first of sentimental 
poets; the king of lyric bards. Never did human heart* 
strings sound with such inward, penetrating, and solemn 
notes ; ne?er did poet's mind soar so high, or speak with such 
propriety; never did human soul unfold itself before its 
fellow man or before the Deity in sentiments so tender, so 
expressiye, so pathetic, so agonizing. All the most deeply 
seated groanings of the human heart have found accents and 
notes on the lips and harp of thb wondrous man ; and if we 
go back to the remote era when such songs resounded on the 
earth, if we reflect that at that time the lyric poetry of the 
most highly civilized nations only sung of wine and love, of 
bloody war, or of the triumphs of poetry or of horses in tlie 
Olympic games, then we cannot avoid being struck with a 
profound astonishment at the mystic words of the royal pro- 
phet, who speaks to the Deity as one friend to another, who 
understands and praises his marvellous works, who admires 
his justice, implores his mercy* and seems to be an anticipative 
echo of evangelical poetry, repeating the sweet words of 
Christ before hearing them. Prophet or no prophet, accord- 
ing as he is contemplated by the philosopher or the Christian, 
neither of them can deny to the royal poet an inspiration 
vouchsafed to no other man. Read Horace or Pindar, if you 
may, after perusing a psalm. For my own part, I cannot do 
it 

For me, a humble poet of a silent and declining age, I 
would, had 1 lived at Jerusalem, chosen my dwelling and my 
earthly resting-place on the exact spot where David chose 
his, on Zion. It commanded the finest view of Judea, Pales- 
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tine, and Galilee ; Jerasalem was on the left with its temple 
and its edifices, orer which the poet and the king nught guc^ 
without being percdved. Before him, fertile gardena^ de- 
scending in almost imperceptible decliTities, might conduct him 
to the bottom of the bed of that stream, whose tpimy and mu^ 
murs he ardently loTcd. Below, the Talley opened in a wider 
extent, shaded by fig, pomegranate, and olive treea; and to 
some of those rocks hanging over the running stream, to eoase 
of these echoing grottoes cooled by the breath of the moimai^ 
ing brook, to the feet of some of these aged turpentine trees 
which now overshadow me, the sacred poet doubtlesa came 
to await the melodious breath of inspiration. Why cannot I 
there realize that inspiration, to sing the sorrows of my own 
bosom and of every human breast in this troubled ag^ in the 
same way as he sung his hopes in an age of youth and &ilht 
But there is no longer any poetry in the human hearty for 
despair can never sing. And so long as no new ray shall 
descend on this dark period of the age of human nature, all 
lyres will still be mute, and man will pass silently on between 
two oceans of doubt, without love, prayer, or praise. Bat I 
re-asccnd to David's palace. It looked down into the then 
verdant and well-watered valley of Jehoshaphat; a huge 
opening between the hills led from it, over one peak, nndala* 
tion, and declivity to another, to the basin of the Dead Sea, 
which, far below, reflects the rays of the evening son from 
its turbid, heavy waters, like a thick Venice mirror, and givaa 
a dead, leaden hue to the light that glances from it. It is 
no at all like what imagination has depicted it — a petrified 
lake in a dismal, colourless horizon. It b like one of the 
finest lakes of Switzerland or Italy, with its tranquil walcra 
sleeping in the shade of the lofty mountains of Arabia^ which 
extend, like Alps, as far as the eye can reach, behind ita 
waves, which quietly repose among the pyramidal, coni^ 
li{;ht, indented, and glittering peaks of the farthest monntaina 
of Judea. Such is the prospect seen from Zion ; but let oa 
pass on. 

There is another scene in the landscape around Jerusalem^ 
which I would gladly imprint in my memory ; but I hava 
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neither the pencil nor colours requisite for it. It is the Tslley 
of Jehoshaphat; a valley celebrated in the traditions of three 
religionsi where Jews, Christians, and Mahometans all agree 
in placing the site of the last judgment; a valley which has 
already witnessed on its sides the greatest scene of the evan- 
gelical drama — ^the tears, groans, and death of Christ; a valley 
where all the prophets have passed in their turn, uttering a 
cry of grief and horror, which seems to resound there still; a 
valley which is one day to hear the tremendous sound of the 
vast flood ofsouls, rolling in before the Deity and presenting 
themselves of their own accord f r the decisive sentence* 

On the same day, we re-entered, without having violated 
any condition of the treaty concluded with the monies, the 
convent of St. John in the Desert. We were received with a 
confidence and benevolence which much afiected us ; for if 
we had not been men of honour, if only one of our Arabs had 
escaped from our supervision and come in contact with those 
who were bearing the infected bodies all amongst us, we 
might have been the means of bringing death to all in the 
convent. 

Set out, at five o'clock in the morning of the 29th, from the 
Desert of St. John, with all our horses, escorts, Abougosh's 
Arabs, and four horse soldiers sent us by the governor of 
Jerusalem. We fixed our camp at a couple of musket shots' 
distance from the walls, beside the Turkish cemetery, dotted 
over with tents, where the women come to weep. These 
tents were filled with women, children, and slaves, bearing 
baskets of flowers, which all day long they plant around the 
tombs. Our Naplousian troopers proceeded alone into the 
city, and went to apprize the governor of our arrival. Whilst 
they were gone with our message, we took ofi* our shoes, 
boots, and cloth slippers, which arc apt to take the contagion, 
and put on morocco buskins; we also rubbed ourselves 
with oil and garlic, a precaution which I had devised from 
the fact, well known at Constantinople, that the dealers in 
and carriers of oil are least liable of any to the contagion. In 
about half-an-hour, we saw coming out of the gates, the 
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goTemor*8 kiaya, the interpreter belonging to the content of 
the Latin monks, fiTe or six horsemen clothed in brillinnt 
apparel, and bearing gold-headed canes, and, lastly, oar own 
^ Naplousian troopers and some young pages also on hone- 

back. We went to meet them ; they formed a circle around 
us, and we entered the city by tlie Bethlehem gate. Three 
infected corpses, who had died during the night, were beinff 
borne out, and for an instant obstructed our passage beneeth 
the dark vault of the city portal. Immediately after pesaiw 
this arch we found ourselves at a pUce where se?eriil ways 
met, composed of little, miserable houses and uncultivated 
gardens, whose surrounding walls were tottering in decay* 
We followed for a little while the widest of the roads; it led 
us to one or two small, dark, narrow, dirty streets, in which 
we could see nothing but funeral processions passing hastily 
I Along, cringing close to the walls at the voices and lifted 

I sticks of the governor's janizaries. Here and there, weiv 

j some bread and fruit sellers, clothed in rags, sitting on the 

! threshold of small shops, with their baskets on their knees^ 

and crying their commodities after the fiishion of the markets 
of our large cities. From time to time a veiled female ap- 
peared at the windows of these houses, which were grated 
with wooden bars, or a child opened a low, dark door, and 
went to buy the family provision for the day. These streete 
were strewn everywhere with rubbish, with accumulated 
filth, and, above all, with heaps of blue linen or cotton rags, 
j blown along like dead leaves by the wind, and the contact 

of which we were unable to avoid. It is by this dirt and these 
ragged shreds of cloth, with which the pavements of Eastern 
cities are covered, that the plague is most extensively com- 
municated. Hitherto we had not seen in the streets of Jeni- 
salem any token of the habitation of a numerous people ; w> 
signs of wealth, motion, or life : we had been deceived by the 
exterior aspect, as we had already so often been by other 
towns in Greece and Syria. The most wretched hamlet 
among the Alps or Pyrenees, the most neglected lanes of onr 
own suburbs, abandoned to the lowest classes of our work- 
ing population, have more cleanliness, luxury, and elegance 
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than these deserted streets of the Queen of Cities. We met 
only some Bedouin horsemen mounted on Arabian steeds, 
whose feet slip, or stumble into the holes with which the 
pavement abounds. These men had not the noble, chivalrous 
air of the Arabian scheiks of Syria and Lebanon. They had 
a ferocious look, a vulture's eye, and the costume of 



We wound for some time among these streets, all exactly 
like each other, and were stopped from time to time by the 
interpreter of the Latin convent, who, pointing out to us a 
house in ruins, an old door of worm-eaten wood, and the 
remains of a Moresco window, said to us, *' That is Veronica's* 
house,* the Wandering Jew's door, and the window of the 
proBtorium;" words which only occasioned us a painful feel- 
ing, falsified as they were by their evidently modem as- 
pect, and the glaring improbability of these arbitrary indica- 
tions; pious frauds, of which no one is guiltybecause they take 
their date from I know not whom, and they have been repeat- 
ed during a number of years to the pilgrims, whose igno- 
rant credulity itself invented them. They at last showed us 
the roof of the I«atin convent, but we could not enter it. The 
monks were in quarantine, and the monastery is shut up in 
plague time. A small house belonging to it alone remains 
open for strangers, under tlie direction of the monk who is 
curate of Jerusalem ; it has only one or two rooms, which 
were occupied, and we did not go there. We were intro* 
duced into a small, square court-yard, surrounded on every 
part by lofly arcades bearing terraces ; it was the court of 
a convent. The monks came upon the terraces, and conversed 
a few moments with us in Spanish and Italian ; none of 
them spoke French. Those whom we saw were almost all 
aged men, with mild, venerable, and contented countenancea. 
They received us with cheerfulness and cordiality, and ap^ 
peared much to regret that the prevalent calamity interdicted 
them from all communication with guests exposed, like our- 

* Veronica htu a virgin who, it it taid, gave her handkerchief to our 
Saviour, when going to he crucified, to wipe hit face, and received it with 
m ttriking impression of hit conntenance on it ~~T)rtm$L 
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selves, to take and communicate the plague. We told them 
bome news from Europe ; they offered us such Msistance as 
their country affords. A butcher killed some sheep fiwiw in 
; the court-yard ; and they let us down some new loaves by coids 

from the top of the terraces. We received from them, by the 
same way, a store of crosses, chaplets, and other picas <niri« 
osities, of which they always have a great provision by them; 
we gave them, in return, some alms, and letters which their 
friends of Cyprus and Syria had given us for them. Bvery 
object which went from us to them was first subjected to a 
rigorous fumigation, then dipped in a vessel of cold waler» 
and at last hoisted to the top of the terrace in a copper veatel 
suspended by a cord. These poor monks appeared more 
terrified than ourselves at the danger that surrounded them. 
Experience has so often proved that a slight inattention to the 
sanatory regulations has in a few minutes carried off a whole 
convent, that they observe them with a rigid fidelity. They 
could not understand how we could throw ourselves volon* 
tarily and cheerfully into an ocean of contagion, a single drop 
J of which makes them tremble. The curate of Jerusalem, on 

the contrary, forced by his duties to run the risk of com- 
munication with his parishioners, wished to persuade us there 
was no plague at all. 

After half-an-hour's conversation with these monks, the 
bell called them to mass. We returned them our thanks; 
they gave us their good wishes for our journey ; we sent to 
our camp the provisions and accommodations with which 
we were provided, and then came out of the court of tha 
convent. 

After going down a few other streets exactly like those I 
have just described, we found ourselves in a small square^ 
open to the northern quarter of the sky, and to the Mount of 
Olives ; to our left, a few paces on a descent led us to an 
open area, on which looked the front of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. This, church has been so well and so often 
described that I shall not describe it again. Its ^xterior^ 
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more especially, is a vast and elegant monument of the 
Byzantine age ; the architecture is grare, solemn, magnifi- 
cent, and rich, considering the time when it was built; it is 
a worthy pavilion thrown by human piety over the tomb of 
the Son of man. On comparing this church with other pn>> 
ductions of the same era, it is found superior to alL St. 
Sophia, while of vastly more gigantic dimensions, is more 
barbarous in its shape — on the exterior it is nothing but a 
mountain of stones, flanked by smaller stone hills; the Holy 
Sepulchre church, on the contrary, is an aerial, exquisitely 
carved cupola, in which the refined and graceful forms of the 
doors, windows, capitals, and cornices, enhance the vastnessof 
its dimensions by the inappreciable value of so much skilful 
workmanship; where the solid stone itself has been con- 
verted into gossamer lace, to become worthy of forming part 
of this edifice, raised to the honour of the grandest idea that 
ever entered human minds ; where the conceptions of beauty 
that designed the building are seen written in the details of the 
edifice as well as in its whole effect. It is true that the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre is not, at the present time, such 
as St Helena, the mother of Constantine, built it; the kings 
of Jerusalem re-touched and embellished it with the decora- 
tions of that semi- Western, semi-Moresco architecture, the 
taste for, and the examples of, which they had met with 
in the East. But, such as it now is on the exterior, with its 
Byzantine style of building, and its Grecian, Gothic, and 
Arabesque decorations, with its fissures even, the marks 
lefl by time and barbarians, which still remain imprinted on 
its face, it is not by any means inaccordant with the ideas 
brought toity with the ideas which itself expresses; there is 
not felt, at its appearance, that painful impression of a grand 
idea inadequately wroughtout, of agrand subject of recollec- 
tion profaned by human hands ; on the contrary, the involun- 
tary thought is, ^* This is what 1 expected ; roan could 
do no better ; the building is not worthy of the tomb, but it 
is worthy of that human race who wished to honour this great 
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sepulchre," and one enters the v&utted, sombre *< 
of the nave, under the influence of tlut first 
impression. 

On the lefl, as you enter this porch, which opens oi 
very floor of the nave, in the recess of a wide, dee] 
which once bore some Btatues, the Turks have esti 
their divan ; they are tlie guardians of the Holy Se] 
and they only have the right to open or shut it up. 
passed, five orsix venerable Turkish figures, with Ion 
beards, were squatting on this divan, which was cover 
rich Aleppo carpels, and all around them stood i 
cofTce and pipes. They saluted us with poHtene 
dignity, and ordered one of the superintendents to aco 
us into every part of the church. I saw nothing, d 
their countenances, woi'ds, or behaviour, that partook 
irreverence of which they are accused. Tliey do not e 
church, they remain at the door: they speak to Christii 
the solemnity and respect which are suitable to the pi 
object of their visit. Having gained possession, by 
conqaest, of the Christiaos' sacred edifice, they do not 
it, they do not disperse iu ashes to the winds : they j 
it, they maintain order, keep up a police, and observe 
reverence, which Christian communioDS, contcndioj 
among themselves, would be very far from retaining then 
take care that this relic, the common property of all w 
the Christian name, should be mscrved for all, tha 
communion may, in its turn, enjoy the worship it woi) 
to pay at the holy tomb. Were it not for the Tm 
tomb, disputed by the Greeks and Catholics, and 
innumerable ramifications of Christian profession, 
already have been a hundred times the object of coi 
between these rival aod spiteful communions, it wou 
passed alternately and exclusively from one to the otl 
would, undoubtedly, have bepn withheld from the eui 
the triumphant party. 1 see no cause to blame and rc 
Turks; that pretended brutal intolerance, of which I 
accused by ignorant persons, is manifested only by to 
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and respect for that wUch other men venerate and adore. 
Wherever the Mussulman sees the notion of a God in his 
brethren's minds, he bows to it and respects it, and believes 
that that idea sanctifies every form of religion. They are 
the only tolerating people. Let Christians ask themselves, 
and faithfully answer the question, what they would have 
done if the chances of war bad given them Mecca and the 
Kaaba. Would the Turks then come from all parts of Europe 
and Asia, and peacefully venerate the well preserved monu- 
ments of Islamism ? 

At the end of this vestibule, we came under the grand 
cupola of the church. The centre of this cupola, which is 
supposed by local traditions to be the centre of the earth, is 
occupied by a small edifice inclosed within a larger, just as 
one precious stone is enchased within another. This internal 
structure is an oblong square, decorated by several pilasters, 
a cornice, and a marble dome, the whole in bad taste, and of 
a distorted and grotesque design; it was rebuilt in 1817, by 
an European architect, at the expense of the Greek church, in 
whose possession it now is. All around this interior pavilion 
of the sepulchre, is extended the vast void of the great ex- 
tcriorcupola; there is free access all around, and between the 
pillars are large, deep chapels, each of which is assigned as 
the spot of some one of the mysteries of Christ's passion ; 
and all contain some real or supposed remains of the scenes 
of redemption. That part of the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
which is not underneath the cupola is exclusively reserved 
for the schismatical Greeks — a partition formed of painted 
wood, and covered with pictures of the Greek school, 
divides this portion from the other. Notwithstanding the 
strange profusion of bad paintings and ornaments of all kinds, 
with which the walls and altar are loaded, its whole appear- 
ance has a solemn and religious effect. It is felt that the 
spirit of prayer, under every form, has entered this sanctuary, 
and collected together all which fervent but superstitious 
generations have thought most precious in the sight of God. 
A staircase, carved out in the rock, conducts from thence to 
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the summit of CaWary, where the three croiuei were ratted ; 
thus Calvary, the Sepulchre, and several other scenes in the 
drama ofredempUon, are collected together beneath the roof 
of a single edifice of moderate extent. This seems but slightly 
conformable to the accounts given in the Gospels, and one 
little expects to find the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, which 
was hewn in the rock outside the walls of Zion,at fifty pacesT 
distance from Calvary, the place of execution, now inclosed 
within the circuit of the modem walls; but such are the 
traditions, and they hare prevailed. In such a scene the 
mind does not quarrel about a few paces* difference beiweea 
historical probabilities and local traditions ; whether it was 
here or there, it was at any rate not far from the spots pointed 
out to us. After giving a moment of deep and silent medita- 
tion, in each of these sacred places, to the recollectioii it 
recalled to our minds, we redescended into the area of the 
church, and penetrated into the interior structure, which serves 
as a stone curtain or cover to the tomb itself. It is divided 
into two small sanctuaries ; in the first is the stone on which 
the angels sat when they replied to the holy women, ^ He 
is not here ; he is arisen ; " the second and last contains the 
Sepulchre itself, which is yet covered with a sort of sarco- 
phagus of white marble, which envelopes it and conceals 
entirely from the eye the native substance of the original 
rock in which the sepulchre was hewn. Gold and silver 
lamps, perpetually replenished, enlighten this chapel^ per- 
fumes are continually burning there night and day, and the 
air within is warm and balmy. We went in separately, one 
by one, not permitting any of the chureh attendants to enter 
with us ; and we were separated from the first sanctomiy by 
a crimson silk curtain. We wished that no look ahoald 
trouble the solemnity of the scene, or the privacy of the feel* 
ings which each might experience, according to the tarn of 
his mind, and the extent and nature of his foith in that great 
event which is by that tomb recalled to mind. Each of ns 
remained within about a quarter of an hour, and none cane 
out with dry eyes. Whatever form a man*s internal reflec* 
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lions, his knowledge of history, his age, and the vicissitudes 
passed through by his mind and heart, may have conferred 
on the religious feelings of his soul ; whether he has preserved 
the literal meaning of Christianity, the instructions of his 
mother, or whether he have only a philosophical and intel- 
lectual species of Christianity ; whether Christ is esteemed 
by him to be a crucified God, or whether he sees in him only 
the holiest of men deified by his virtue, inspired by supreme 
truth, and dying to bear testimony to his Father ; whether 
Jesus be in his eyes the Son of God or the Son of man, the 
Deity made man or humanity deified ; still Christianity is the 
religion of his memory, his heart, and his imagination ; still it 
is not so easily evaporated by the winds of life and time, as 
that the soul, which has been once imbued with it, shall not 
retain its original odour, and that the visible scenes and 
memorials of his earliest religion shall not renovate its im- 
pressions within him, and shake him with a solemn shudder. 
To the Christian, the philosopher, the moralist, or the his- 
torian, this tomb is the boundary that separates two worlds, 
the ancient and the modem ; it is the starting-point of an 
idea that has renovated the universe, a civilization that has 
transformed every thing, a communication that has resounded 
over all the globe ; this tomb is the sepulchre of the old 
world and the cradle of the new ; no stone below the whole 
expanse of heaven has been the foundation of so vast an 
edifice ; no grave has ever been so fertile ; no doctrine buried 
for three days, or for three centuries, has ever broken in so 
triumphant a manner the rock sealed by man over it, or given 
the lie to death by so brilliant and immortal a resurrection. 

After the others, I entered, in my turn, into the Holy 
Sepulchre, with my mind beset by these vast ideas, my heart 
affected by deep-seated impressions, which remain a mystery 
between a man and his own soul, between that rational insect 
and his Creator. These impressions cannot be described ; 
they are exhaled with the smoke of dim religious lamps, the 
fumes of incense, and the vague, confused murmur of sighs; 
they fall with the tears that rush into the eyes at the recol- 
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lections of the fint names lisped by vs in our infkncj, of Uw 
father and mother who taught them to ns, and of the bfothei% 
the sisters, and the friends, together with whom wo hm 
uttered them. All the holy thoughts which bavo at eveiy 
period of our lives stirred up the emotions of onraouli^all Uw 
prayers which have issued from our hearts and lipa at Iha 
^ . name of Him who taught us to pray to His Father and to< 

, Father ; all tlie joys, all the sorrows of soul, of wluch 

prayers were the utterance, unfold themselves witUn die 
mind, and produce, by their re-echoes and their confusioa, 
that dazzling of the understanding and that aoilening of the 
heart, which seek not for words, but which melt into mois^ 

' j ened eyes, an overcharged bosom, a bowed-down fbidiead^ 

i and a mouth pressed close to the sepulchral stone. I lo- 

I mained a long time in this manner, praying to the Heavenly 

Father in that very spot where the best of prayers rose for tbt 
first time to heaven; I prayed for my earthly fatlier ben 
below, for my mother now in another world, forall those who 
are now no more, but with whom there is the invisiblo tie that 
will never be broken (the communion of love exists for ever); 
the names of all the beings whom I have known and loved, 
and by whom I have been beloved, passed between my lips 
when upon the stone of the Holy Sepulchre. It vras not tiD 
afterwards that 1 prayed for myself; my prayer vras strong 
and ardent ; 1 asked for truth and courage, before the tomb 
of Him who shed abroad the greatest amount of truth in tho 
world, and who died with the highest devotion to that tmtli 
of which Ood had made him the communicative Word; I 
shall never forget the words I murmured in that critical honr 
of my mental life. Perhaps I was heard ; a bright light of 
reason and conviction spread throughout my understanding, 
and more clearly distinguished light from darkness, orron 
from truths. There are moments of life when the thoughia 
of the mind, which have for a long time been vague, donbU 
ful, and fluctuating as unbounded waves of the sea, end bj 
approaching a shore where they break and turn back npon 
themselves in new forms, and with a course directly 
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trary to that which they have hitherto pursued. Such was 
this moment to me. He who searches the thoughts of the 
heart knows what it was ; and perhaps 1 shall one day my- 
self understand it. It was a mystery in my life which will 
one day be unfolded. 

On coming out of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, we 
followed the Sorrowful Way,* of which M. Chateaubriand 
has given so poetical an itinerary. There is nothing striking^ 
certain, or probable ; only ruined houses of a modern con- 
struction, pointed out every where by the monks to pilgrims 
as incontestable remains of Christ's different stopping-places. 
The eye cannot even hesitate for an instant, and all confidence in 
these local traditions is previously destroyed by the history of 
the first years of Christianity, when Jerusalem did not retain 
one stone upon another, and when the Christians were after- 
wards banished for a number of years from the city. Jeru- 
salem retains no remains of those magnificent epochs, except 
its pools and the tombs of its kings ; a few spots only may 
still be recognized ; such as the site of the temple, distinguish- 
ed by its earthen platform, and now bearing the large and 
beautiful mosque of Omar el Sakara; Mount Zion, occupied 
by the Armenian convent and the tomb of David ; but it is 
only with the volumes of history in the hand, and with a 
doubtfully discriminating eye, that the greater part of these 
sites can be assigned with any thing like precision. Excepting 
the walls of the raised terraces towards the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, there is no stone that declares its date by its shape 
and colour ; all is ground to powder, or else wears a modem 
aspect. The mind wanders dubiously over the prospect of 
the city, without knowing where to rest ; but the whole city, 
marked out by the hill that bears it, by the diflerent valleys 
that surround it, and, more especially, by the deep ravine of 
the Cedron, is an indication by which it is impossible the eye 
can be deceived. It is certain that Zion must have been 
situated there ; a strange and unfortunate situation for the 
capital of a great people ; it is rather the natural fortress of 
* The wty from Jeruulem to Calvary.— TVsm/. 
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a small people, driven from the (ace of the eartb, and takiog 
refuge witli their God and their temple, on a soil which none 
could have any interest in disputing, on rocks rendered inac- 
cessible by want of roads, in valleys destitute of water, and in a 
boisterous, unproductive climate, having in the horisoa only 
mountains calcined by the internal fire of volcanoes (the 
mountains of Arabia and Jericho), and only one pestilential 
sea without shores and witliout navigation — the Dead Sea. 
Such is Judea, such is the dwelling-place of that people 
whose fate it is to have been proscribed through every epoch 
of their history, and with whom the nations have disputed 
even this capital of their persecuted condition, perched, like 
an eagle's eyry, on the very summit of this group of moan* 
tains; and yet, this people bore with them the grand doctrine 
of the unity of God, and the truth contained in that fonda* 
mental dogma was sufficient to separate them from all other 
nations, to make them proud of their proscriptions, and oon- 
fident in their doctrines respecting Divine Providence. 

Afler having traversed the diflferent quarters of the city, all 
as bare, wretched, and desolate as those through which we 
had entered, we descended beside the famous mosqae that 
occupies the site of Solomon's Temple. The governor of 
Jerusalem has his seraglio in a building adjoining the 
gardens and walls of the mosque. We went to pay him a 
visit of thanks. The court-yard of the seraglio was sai^ 
rounded by grated dungeons, through which* we perceived 
the countenances of some banditti from Jericho and Samaria, 
who were awaiting either their release or the pacha's sahre. 
Troopers lying at their horses' feet, scheiks from the desert, 
and Arabs from Naplousa, were grouped at different places 
on the staircases or beneath the sheds, waiting for the divan's 
hour of sitting. The governor, on l)eing apprised of oar 
arrival, sent his son to request us to walk up.' This yoanr 
man, who was about thirty years of age, is the handsomest 
Arab, and perhaps the handsomest man, I ever saw in my 
life. Strength, beauty, intelligence, and good temper are so 
harmoniously mingled together in his features, and shine out 
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all together from his blue eye in so palpable and attractive 
a manner, that we were all greatly struck by his appearance; 
he is a Samaritan. His father, the governor of Jerusalem, is 
the most powerful of the Arabs of Naplousa. Being per* 
secuted by Abdallah, the pacha of Acre, and being often at 
war with him during the Turkish domination, he had been 
forced to take refuge, together with his family, in the moun- 
tains beyond the Dead Sea ; the victory obtained by Ibrahim 
Pacha over Abdallah had allowed him to return into his own 
country. He had there recovered his wealth and influence, 
had driven his enemies out of the land, and the pacha of 
Egypt, in order to remedy the deficiency of his Egyptian 
troops in Judea, had confided to him the government of 
Samaria and Jerusalem. His only troops were a few hun- 
dred cavalry of his own tribe, by whose aid he maintains 
order and Ibrahim's dominion among all the people round the 
neighbourhood. We entered the divan, a large room with- 
out any other furniture than a few carpets spread upon mats, 
and some pipes and cups of coflee on the ground. The 
governor, surrounded by a great number of slaves and armed 
Arabs, and by some secretaries kneeling and writing upon 
their hands, was occupied in administering justice and des- 
patching his orders. He rose up at our approach, and came 
towards us. He had the carpets of the divan taken up, as 
they are liable to communicate the plague, and had Egyptian 
mats substituted for them, which do not impart the infection. 
We sat down, and were presented with pipes and coffee. My 
interpreter made him, in my name, the customary compli- 
ments, and I myself returned him my thanks for the pains he 
had so cheerfully taken, that strangers like ourselves might 
visit in safety the scenes consecrated by the events of their 
religion. He answered, with an obliging smile, that he only 
did his duty; that Ibrahim's fnends were his friends; that 
he would answer for every hair of their heads ; that he was 
ready not only to do what he had done for me, but, still 
more, to march himself, if I required him, with his troops, 
and to accompany me into any place where my curiosity or 
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my religion might induce me to go within the limits of bis 
government ; and that such were the pacha's orders. Tbea 
he inquired of us news about the war, and concerning the 
part taken by European powers in Ibrahim's fortunes. I 
replied to him in such a manner as to please his secret 
thoughts ; that Europe admired in Ibrahim Pacha a ciYilizing 
conqueror; that, under this relation, it took £preat interest ia 
his victories ; that it was high time the East participated ia 
the benefits of a better administration of government; tbet 
tlie pacha of Egypt was the armed missionary of Europeen 
civilization in Arabia ; that his bravery, and the tactics he 
had adopted from us, made it certain he would vanquish the 
Grand Vizir, who had advanced into Caramania to meet him; 
tliat, in all probability, he would gain a great victory, end 
would march on Constantinople ; that he would not, how« 
ever, enter it, for the Europeans would not yet permit him; 
but that he would make peace under their mutation, and 
would retain Arabia and Syria in perpetual sovereignty. This 
deeply touched the heart of the old Naplousian rebel ; he 
seemed to drink in every "word I said, and his sons and 
friends leaned their heads over mine, that they might not 
lose a single word of tliis conversation, which augured them 
a long and peaceful sway in Samaria. As I saw the governor 
in so good a humour, I manifested my desire, not of entering 
the mosque of Omar, for I was aware that such a proceeding 
would be contrary to the customs of the country, but of look- 
ing at its outside. " If you .require it,'' he answered, ** it 
shall be all open to you, but I shall be in danger of deeply 
irritating the Mussulman of the city. They are still ignorant ; 
they think that a Christian's presence within the circuit of 
the mosque would involve them in great perils, for a pro- 
phccy has said, that whatever a Christian asks of God in the 
interior of £1 Sakarn, will be granted him ; and they do not 
doubt but that a Christian would ask God for the overthrow 
of the religion of the Prophet, and for the extermination of 
the Mussulmen. For my own part," added lie, ^ I do not 
believe any thing of the sort ; all men are brethren. Although 
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they adore, each in bis own language, the common Father, 
He gives nothing to any at the expense of the rest; He makes 
his sun rise on the worshippers of every prophet ; man knows 
nothing, God knows all. Allah Kerim^ God is great ! '* and 
he bowed his head with a smile. *' God forbid/' said I, 
" that I should abuse your hospitality, and expose you to 
danger for the sake of satisfying the vain curiosity of a tra- 
veller. Were I in the mosque of El Sakara, 1 would not 
pray for the extermination of any people, but for the illumina- 
tion and happiness of all the children of Allah." 

At these words we arose; he conducted us through a 
corridor to a window of his seraglio, which overlooked the 
exterior courts of the mosque. We could not here obtain so 
good a view of/' the place as we could from the top of the 
Mount of Olives ; we could only see the walls of the cupola, 
some Morcsco porches of roost elegant architecture, and the 
tops of the cypresses that grow in the interior gardens. I 
took leave of the governor, and informed him that I intended 
to pass eight or ten days encamped in the neighbourhood ot 
the cityj and to set out on the next day on a journey to the Dead 
Sea, the Jordan, Jericho, and as far as the bases of the 
roountains of Arabia Petnea; that I should several times 
re-enter the interior of Jerusalem in the same manner as I had 
done to-day; and that all I had to request of him was 
the sufHcient number of cavalry to assure our safety in the 
different excursions we intended to make in Judea. We 
went out of Jerusalem by the same Bethlehem gate, near 
which our tents had that day been pitched, and we finished 
by an evening visit to all the remarkable and sacred spots 
around the walls of the city. . 

We spent the evening in traversing the declivities that 
extend on the southern side of Jerusalem, from the tomb of 
David to the valley of Jehoshaphat, and which are the only 
spots around the city that present the least appearance of 
vegetation. At sunset, I sat down opposite the Mount of 
Olives, four or five hundred paces above the pool of Siloam, 
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and very near to the former site of David*! gardens. The 
valley of Jehosbapbat was at my feet; the h>fly walk of the 
terraced foundations of the temple were a little above ma 
on my left; I could see the tops of the beautiful cypresses 
which raise their pyramidal heads above the porticoes of the 
mosque of El Aksa, and the dome-shaped foliage of the 
orange trees that shade the beautiful fountain of the temple^ 
which is called the Orange Tree Fountain. This fountain 
recalls to my mind one of the most delightful tradiCioos 
invented, transmitted, or preserved among the Arabs. The 
following is what they relate concerning Solomon's choice of 
the site now occupied by the mosques— 

'' Jerusalem was a cultivated field; two brothers 
that part of the ground where now the temple stands ; 
of the brothers was married and had several children, the 
other was single; they cultivated in common the field they 
had inherited from their mother; when harvest time was 
come, the two brothers bound up their sheaves, and mads 
two equal heaps of them, which they left upon the field. 
During the night, the untnarried brother had a good thought; 
he said to himself, ' My brother has a wife and children to 
keep ; it is not right that my share should be as large as hb ; 
come, I will take some sheaves out of my heap and add 
them secretly to his ; he will not perceive it, and so he will 
not be able to refuse them.' Aud he did as he had thought. 
The same night, the other brother awoke and said to hb 
wife, ' My brother is young ; he lives single and without 
company ; he has nobody to assist him in hb labour or to 
console him in his weariness ; it is not right that we shonid 
take as many sheaves from our common field as he. Let ns 
get up, and go and carry secretly to his heap a certain iram- 
ber of sheaves ; he will not perceive it, and so he cannot re 
fuse them/ And they did as they had thought. The ntxi 
day, each of the brothers went to tlie field, and was very 
much surprised to see that the two heaps were still equal : 
neither one nor the other could account to himself fi>r thb 
prodigy. They did the same for several successive nights^ 
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but as each had carried to his brother's heap the same num« 
ber of sheaYCSy the heaps still remained equal ; until one 
night both stood sentinels to search out tlie reason of this 
miracle^ and they met one another carrying the sheaves they 
had mutually designed for each other. 

" Now the place where so good a thought came at the 
same time and recurred so continually to two men, must be a 
spot pleasing to the Deity ; and men blessed it, and chose it 
to build on it a house for God*'* 

What a del ightful tradition I How does it breathe the innocent 
goodness of patriarchal manners ! How simple, natural, and 
primitive is the inspiration that induces mankind to dedicate 
to God a spot where virtue has germinated on the earth ! I 
have heard hundreds of legends of the same sort among the 
Arabs. One breathes the air of the Bible in every part of 
these Eastern regions. 

The aspect of the valley of Jehoshaphat is exactly con- 
formable to the destination assigned to it by Christian ideas. 
It resembles a vast sepulchre, which is, however, still too 
small to contain the billows of the human race which are 
there to be accumulated. Overlooked on every side by 
funeral monuments ; enclosed at its southern extremity in the 
rock of Siloah, which is entirely hollowed out into sepulchral 
caverns, like a hive of death ; having at different spots the 
tumulary boundaries of the tombs of Jehoshaphat and of 
Absalom, carved in pyramidal forms out of the solid rock, 
and overshadowed on the one side by the black hills of the 
Mount of Transgressions, on the other by the ramparts of 
the ruined temple ; it is thus a place naturally impregnated 
with a sacred horror, early destined to be the place of ex- 
ecution to a large city, and where the imaginations of the 
prophets must have found no difficulty in placing the scenes 
of death, resurrection, and the last judgment. The valley of 
Jehoshaphat is generally conceived of as a vast hollow among 
the mountains, where the Cedron, a wide, black stream with 
doleful waves, passes along with mournful murmurs; where 
wide gorges, open to the four winds, gradually expand 
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to admit tl>e four torrents of dead, coming 
the west, the north and the south ; where 1 
platfonns of the hills extend in the form o 
to nETord room for the numcroua children of 
ing to hear his part in the final denouement c 
of humanity. But it ia nothing of the kii 
Jchoshaphat is only a natural Toss, lying 
a few hundred feet high, one of which be 
the other the summit of the Mount of Oli 
of Jerusalem have, in their decay, covered 
of it with their niins j no ravine opens inl 
which issues out of the earth at a few pace 
is only a torrent formed in winter by th 
drains out of a few olive fields that are i 
tombs of the kings, and is crossed by a brii 
of the valley opposite one of the gates ol 
only a few paces over, and the valley, at 
great deiil wider timu tlie stream. The stc 
torrent is marked out only by the white pel 
of the ravine. In short, the valley of Jc 
resembles one of those wide ditches dug 
lofly fortifications of a large town, where 
mon Bcwer rolls its filth along, where son 
of the outskirts of the place dispute wi 
corner of ground on which to cultivate a t 
where, on the steep slopes, the unheedc' 
come to browse upon the grass blackeni 
dust. Strew over such a place tombstone 
the religions in the world, and then you wi 
eyes the Valley of Judgment. 

Here is the fountain of Siloam, theoni 
valley, the source of inspiration to kingi 
know not how many travellers have bee: 
discover it, and Eitill dispute as to whal 
Here it is, filled with clear, sweet water, spr 
breath of its waves through the scorche< 
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sphere of the yalley* It lies twenty steps down in the rock 
whose summit bears David's palace, with its vaulted roof, 
formed by blocks of stone polished by. lapse of time, and 
carpeted in all their interstices with humid moss and ever- 
lasting ivy. The steps that lead to it, worn away by the 
women's feet who come from the village of Siloah to fill their 
water pitchers, are as glossy as marble. I go down to it ; 
I sit a moment on these cool slabs ; I listen, to impress it on 
my memory, to the soft trickling of the spring ; I wash my 
hands and forehead in its water ; I repeat Milton's verses, to 
invoke, in my turn, its inspirations, now so long since mute. 
This is the only spot in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
where the traveller can wet his finger, quench his thirst, or 
repose his head under the shade of a cool rock, and of two 
or three patches of verdure. Some small gardens, planted 
with pomegranate and other trees by the Arabs of Siloah, 
extend around the fountain a clump of pale verdure, which is 
irrigated by the overflowing of the waters. There ends the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. Lower down, a small plain on a 
gentle slope, leads the eye into the wide, deep gorges of the 
volcanic mountains of Jericho and St. Saba, and the Dead Sea 
closes the horizon. 

• 

On the banks of the Jordan^ beyond the plain of Jericho^ at a 
few leatfues from the discharge of the river into 

the Dead Sea. 

Departed from Jerusalem yesterday, the 30th of October, 
at seven o'clock in the morning, with all my caravan ; con- 
sisting of six soldiers of Ibrahim Pacha, Abougosh's nephew 
and four of his troopers, and eight Arabian horsemen of 
Naplousa sent us by the governor of Jerusalem. We made 
a circuit around the town ; descended to the bottom of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat; re-ascended along the Mount of 
Olives ; left the Mount of Transgression on the right ; 
crossed, at its southern extremity, the chain of moun- 
tains which form a continuation to the Mount of Olives ; 
arrived at the village of Bethulia, still inhabited by several 
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impressioa of sadness and horror inspired by this prospect; 
it is a burden to the heart, and a sorrow to the eyes* When 
on the summit of one of the mountains, and the horizon is 
open to the view on every side, nothing is perceptible, within 
the range of vision, but dark mountain chains, with conical or 
truncated peaks, heaped one upon another, and delineated on 
the bare blue of the firmament. They constitute an unbounded 
labyrinth of mountainous avenues of every possible form, 
shattered, broken, and cloven into jgigantic masses, united 
to each other by chains of similar hills, with unfathomed 
ravines, w here one hopes to hear, at least, the rush of a 
torrent, but where nothing is stirring, and not a tree, a blade 
of grass, a patch of moss, or a flower can be discovered; they 
are the ruins of a burnt world, the ebullition of a globe on 
fire, whose petrified bubbles have formed these billows of 
earth and stones. At six o'clock, we met with the walls of a 
ruined caravanserai at the bottom of a ravine, together with 
a spring protected by a little wall decorated with sentences 
out of the Koran. The spring merely trickles drop by drop, 
its slender shower into the stony basin ; our Arabs applied 
their lips to it in vain ; and we only rested our horses for an 
instant under the shade of the caravanserai. We had been 
descending for so long a time, that we thought we were on a 
level with the plain of Jericho and the Dead Sea. We again 
set off, already overcome with heat and with the day's 
fatigue ; our Arabian horsemen flattered us with the hope of 
reaching Jericho in a few hours; but the day was every 
minute perceptibly declining, and twilight added its horrors 
to those of the gorges in which we were. After an hour's 
journey along the bottom of this valley, we found we were 
still on the steep slopes of a fresh chain of mountains, which 
seemed to be, at last, the only one \e(i to descend into the 
plain of Jericho. Night entirely hid the whole horizon from 
our view ; we had only sufficient light to distinguish the un- 
fathomable precipices, into which we should have been cast 
by the least false step made by our horses. Our jars were 
exhausted; we were consumed with thirst; one of the 
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Samaritans told our interpieter that he knew ofatpn|ii 
the vicinity ; we determined to halt on the ipot wIkr m 
were, if we coold in reality find a little water. After UP 
au-hoar*s search, the Samaritan retamed and toU •• k 
could not find the spring. We were obliged to proceed; m 
had four hours* journey yet to go; we placed the Napbina 
Arabs at the head of the caravan ; every honemaa m 
ordered to follow in the steps of the one that went hefa^ 
without departing at all from his track. Tlie most profiwl 
silence reigned throughout the whole of the company; Ai 
night had become so pitch dark that it was impossible to m 
one's horse*s head ; one followed the other, guided by Ai 
noise of his footsteps ; at every instant the whole csravia 
stopped, for the foremost horsemen were trying the path, br 
fear ive should fall into some pit ; we all dismounted, that «• 
might with more facility feel our way; twenty times were vt 
obliged to halt on hearing cries that passed from the front Is 
the rear of the caravan, '* A horse is down,** " A man hii 
fallen/* We were often on the point of stopping altogether, 
and of waiting immovably, on the spot where we were, far 
the end of this long, dark night; but the van still went on, 
and we were obliged to follow. After three hours spent in 
this anxious manner, we heard loud cries and musket shots 
at the front of tlie caravan; we thought the Arabs of Jeiicho 
were attacking us ; each of us prepared to fire at random, 
but from one to the other the intelligence was transmitted| 
that it was the Kaplousians shouting for joy, and discharg- 
ing their pieces because we had passed the worst part of the 
iourney ; we did, in reality, feel the road growing smoother 
beneath our feet. I remounted my steed, but my youitf 
Arabian stallion, smelling water in the neighbourhood, lesisi- 
ed, and in the struggle threw me and himself into a ravine. 
No person was aware of this, so black was the darkness ; I 
had not let go the bridle, and, jumping into tlie saddle^ I 
abandoned the creature to his instinct, without knowiitf 
whether I was on a shelf of the rock, or at the bottom of a 
i-avine hollowed out in the plain, lie neighed, galloped o£ 
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and did not stop till he arrived on the banks of a \vide» 
shallow stream, bordered by thorny shrubs, where he quench 
ed his thirst. I heard o.i my left the shouts and pistol shots 
of the Arabs, who had just perceived my disappearance, and 
were looking for me over the plain. I saw a fire shining be- 
tween the leaves of the shrubs ; I galloped my horse in that 
direction, and in a few minutes I found myself at the door of my 
tent, which was pitched on the bank of the same stream. 
It was midnight : — we ate a morsel of bread dipped into the 
water, and fell asleep, not knowing where we were, and un- 
able to imagine by what miracle we had suddenly passed 
from that solitude, destitute of both shade and water, to the 
banks of a stream, which, by the light of our torches and of 
our Arabs' fire, seemed likaan Alpine brook, with its curtain 
of willows and its clumps of rushes and cress. 



If, as M. de Chateaubriand pretends, Tasso had had the 
inspiration of places, when writing his " Jerusalem Deliver- 
ed," (and I must own that, much as I admire Tasso, I should 
not praise him in that way, for it is impossible he could have 
worse understood particular sites, or have falsified manners 
and customs more than he has ; but of what consequences 
are sites and manners ? poetry lies not in them, but in the 
heart); but if he had had that inspiration, he would un- 
doubtedly have brought Erminia to this stream, when flying 
on her unrestrained and unguidcd courser, and when she met 
that Arcadian, and not Arabian, shepherd, of whom he has 
given us so charming a description. 

We were awaked, as she was, by the twittering of a thousand 
birds flying over the branches of the trees, and by the rat- 
tling of the water over its pebbly bed. We came out of the 
tents and surveyed the spot on which we had been cast by 
the night. The mountains of Judea, which we had crossed 
the day before, lay in the east at about a league from our 
camp; their barren and indented chain extended to the north 
and south as far as the eye could reach ; and at different 
intervals, widely apart from each other, we could perceive the 
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vast gorges opening into the plain, from whence the waves 
of the night vapours fssued like wide rivers, and spread 
themselves in sheets of mist over the undulated sands of the 
Lake Asphaltites. To the west a wide sandy desert separat- 
ed us from the banks of the Jordan (which as yet we could 
not see), from the Dead Sea, and the blue mountains of 
Arabia Petnea. These mounUuns, seen at that time and firom 
that distance, seemed, by the play of light and shade on their 
ridges and valleys, to be strewn uith cultivation and over- 
shadowed l>y immens t forests ; the whitish ravines by which 
they \ ere furrowed, imitated with a perfect illnsion the form 
and colour of the waters of a falling cascade. They werCp 
however, no such thing ; on approaching them I found that 
they only presented on a larger scale the same bare and sterile 
aspect as the mountains of Judea. All around us, every 
thing was fresh and smiling, though uncultivated ; water 
gives life to every thing, even to the desert ; and the light 
shrubs that were spread, like artificial parterres, in groope 
of two or three each, on its banks, recalled to our minds the 
sweet scenes of our native country. We got on horseback ; 
we ought not to have been above an hour's distance firom 
Jericho, but we could see neither smoke nor buildings 
in all the plain, and we were at a considerable loss which 
way to go, when about thirty Bedouins, mounted on supeib 
horses, came out firom between two sandy hills, and pranced 
up to us. They were the schcik and principal inhabitants of 
Jericho, who, being informed of our approach by an Arab 
sent from the governor of Jerusalem, were seeking us in the 
desert that they might fall into our train. We were only 
acquainted with the Arabs of the desert of Jericho by their 
renown throughout all Syria for ferocity and robbery; and 
we hardly knew, at first, whether they came as friends or 
enemies; but there was nothing in their conduct, during 
several days that they remained with us, that indicated any 
evil intention on their port. Being awed by the terror oif 
Ibrahim's name, whose emissaries they supposed we wei^ 
they gave us all their country would afibrd ; the freedom of 
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the desert, wmler fimn Ihdr fbudaint, aiid a little dovm and 
barley to feed o«r bones. I Ibsnked tbe sdieik and bis 
friends for tbe escort wbich tbey came to offer IIS ; tbey united 
themadTes to our tioop, and, naming bere and tbere on o«r 
flanks, across tbe sand bills, tbey appeared and disappeared 
witb tbe rapidi^ of tbe wind. I tbere noticed a bone ad* 
mirable for sbape and speed, wbicb was ridden by tbe 8cbe3L*« 
brotber, and I commissionfd my interpreter U> bay it at any 
price. Bat as socb offen cannot be directly made, withoat 
a sort of oatrage on tbe delicate fedings of tbe owner of the 
borse, scTcral days' negotiations were necessary to render me 
tbe possessor of tbis fine creature, wbich I designed for my 
daughter, and which I did aftenvards actually present her 
with. 

JBRICHO. 

After travelling for an hour, we found our^elveSy without 
any doubt, at the foot of the ramparts of Jericho; these 
ramparts were indeed real walls, about twenty feet in height 
by fifteen or twenty in width, composed of faggots of thorns 
piled one upon another, and arranged with wonderful industry, 
so as to prevent the passage of men or cattle ; fortifications 
which would not have crumbled at the sound of the trumpet, 
but which a spark from the shepherd's fire, or fit)m Samson's 
foxes, would soon have enveloped in flames* This fortress of 
dry thoras had two or three wide gates always open, at which, 
no doubt, the Arab sentinels watched every night As we 
passed before these gates, we saw, on the wide roofs of some 
mud huts, all the women and children of this city of the 
desert, grouped in the most picturesque attitudes, and crowd- 
ing and clambering over each other to see us go by. These 
women had their legs and shoulders naked, and their only 
clothing was a piece of blue cotton cloth, girt round the 
middle of the body by a leather girdle : their arms and legs 
were encircled by several gold and silver bracelets, and their 
curled hair waved over their necks ; some had it tressed up 
and matted with piastres and sequins in vast profusion, which 
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fell like & cuirass over their bosom and sboutden. Some of 
them were remarkably handsome ; but they have nothing of 
the mild air, the Umid modesty, and the voluptuous langaor 
of the Ambian women of Syria. They are not women, bat 
female barbarians ; and they have in their eyes and attitndea 
all the fire, audacity, and fierceness of the Bedouin Arab. 
Among them were several negresses, who had not any ap> 
pearance of being slaves. The Bedouins marry equally 
white or black women, and colour with them forms no di»> 
tinction of ranks. These women uttered savage erica, and 
laughed as they saw us go by ; the men, on tlw contiaiy, 
appeared to reprove their indiscreet curiosity, and showed oa 
nothing but a grave respccL Not far from these thorny walls, 
we passed near to two or three scheiks' houses ; they are 
built of mud dried in the sun, and are but a few feet high ; 
the roof, covered with mats and carpets, forms the principal 
apartment; and the bmily reraaiiis there almost all day and 
all night Before the door is a large bench of dry mod, on 
which is spread a carpet for the chief, where he Nts early in 
the morning, surrounded by his principal slaves, to receive 
visits from his friends ; and from which the smoke of pipes 
and coffee is incessantty ascending. A large court-yard, full 
of horses, camels, goats and cows, surrounds the house ; and 
there are always two or three fine steeds ia it ready saddled 
and bridled for their masters use. 

We halted, for a few moments only, near the scheik's mud 
palace, who offered us water, coffee, and a pipe ; and bad a 
calf and several sheep slaughtered for our caravan. We 
also received a present of roasted douru grain, poultry, and 
water-melons ; and we then again set out, preceded by the 
ficheik, and by fifteen or twenty of the principal Arabs of Uw 
town. We found some well cultivated fields of maixe and 
doura in the neighbourhood of Jericho ; some fine palms also 
surround the scaltered houses around the town ; but altera 
wards all again becomes n sandy desert. Thu desert is an 
immense plain, having several broad platforms which go on 
gradually declining to the river Jordan in regular depreauooi 
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of lkein«ar«<'tke mt— <wi ; oa rrerf sUc tkcs* ««* m 
opes bonioB, tad bam tbr aa Anb Mt; b* •««• ptHopmc 
over the fbm. As An desert n Ae k«o« of Aeir robbtfiM, 
and «f Ae piOage and » aaia ci» cf Ac caiatans whi<eti go 
fton JeresaloB to IhwMctn, and froa MecopotamU into 
Egypt, Ae Anba have Uken adnntagt of Ae hills forawd 
by Ae morii^ sand, and have also raised owia artiAtial 
ones, to hide tbemselres from A« notice of ihf canvaits, 
and to espy Aein out &om a greater distance. Tttcy diji a 
pit ID Ae sand ou Ae summit of Aese hill*, and then thry 
sink down into llie earth together with their horw*. A* iMm 
as they perceive their prey, they dart out with the swidix'ss 
of an eagle, go to inform their tribe, and letuni nil ti>i[cthrr to 
AeatUck. This is their only industry, their only glory ( 
Aeir civilization consists in murder and pillage, and thoy 
attach as much glory to their successes in this sort of exploits, 
as our conquerors do to the subjugation of a pr vino.<. Thvlr 
poets (ror Uiey have poets) celebrate these bnrbnnius Kcriiw 
in their verses, and transmit from one goiioration to another 
the honoured recollection of tlieir glory and lliciir criiiws. 
Tlic horses, especially, have their slinro or the glory In thsM 
relations; the following ia one which the schotk's son told 
us as we were on tho road i— 

" An Arab and liis tribe had attacked tho Damavus cart* 
van in the desert, had gained n complete victoty, and wsra 
already busy carrying off their rich bonty | when tha (Mrht 
of Acre's troopers, who had coma to meet lh« caravan, 
fell unexpectedly on the victortotii Arabs, killad • grMi 
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number of theni| made tbe rest prifonertp and having boond 
them with eords, led them away to Acre as a present for the 
pacha. Abou el Marsch, (for that was the name of the Arab 
he mentioned) had receiTcd a bullet in the arm daring the 
fight : as his wound was not mortal, the Turks tied him on a 
camel, and ha^ng taken possession of his steed, cairied off 
both horse and horseman. In the cTcning of the day on 
which they were to enter Acre, they encamped with their 
prisoners on the mountains of Saphadt ; the wounded Arab 
had his legs tied together by a leather strap, and was ex- 
tended near the tent where the Turks were asleep. Being 
kept awake during the night by the pain of his wound, 
he heard his horse neighing among the others fiwt^nfd 
around the tents, according to the usual custom of Che 
Orientals. He recognized his Toice, and, incapable of resist 
ing the desire he felt of going to speak once more to the 
companion of his life, he dragged himself painfully along the 
ground, by the help of his hands and knees, and came up to 
liis courser. ' My poor friend/ said he, ' what wilt thou do 
among the Turks? thou wilt be imprisoned beneath Che 
vaulted roof of a khan, with an aga's or a pacha's hones; 
no more will the women and children bring thee camel's 
milk, barley, or doura in the hollow of their hands; no mors 
wilt thou run over the desert, free as the Egyptian wind; 
no more will thy breast cleave the waters of Jordan, which 
refreshed thy skin, white like thy frothy foam. If I am a 
slave, at least do thou be free ; there, go, return to that tent 
which thou well knowest; go, tell my wife that Aboii d 
Marsch will return no more, and put thy head within the 
curtains of my tent to lick the hands of my little children.' 
As he spoke these words, Abou el Marsch gnawed through 
with his teeth the goat*s hair cord that serves to fasten the 
Arabian horses, and the animal was tlien free ; but seeiiy 
his master wounded and fettered at his feet, the faithful and 
intelligent courser understood by his instinct what no tongM 
could have explained to him ; he lowered his head, smelt at 
his master, and laying hold of him with hb teeth by Ihn 
VOL. I. r T 
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leather girdle around his body, he galloped off and carried 
him to his own tents. When he had arrived and thrown his 
master on the sand at the feet of his wife and children, the 
horse expired with fatigue. All the tribe wept for him, poets 
have sung him, and his name is continually in the mouth of 
the Arabs of Jericho." 

We ourselves had no idea of the degree of intelligence and 
attachment, to which the instinct of the Arabian horse may 
be raised by the custom of living with the fsx.nily, being 
caressed by the children, fed by the women, and reprimanded 
or encouraged by his master's voice. The animal is, by his 
very nature, more intelligent and domesticated than the races 
found in our climates ; and it is the same with all the ani- 
mals in Arabia. Nature or Heaven has endowed them with 
more instinct, and more fellowship with man, than in our 
countries ; they have a better recollection of the days of Eden, 
when they were still voluntarily subject to the dominion of the 
lord of creation. I have myself frequently seen in Syria, birds 
caught by children in the morning, and perfectly domesticat- 
ed by the evening, requiring neither a cage nor a string 
round the foot to retain them with the family who has adopted 
them, but flying freely over the orange and mulberry trees in 
the garden, and coming back at a call to perch of their own 
accord on the children's fingers or on the young girls' 
heads. 

The scheik of Jericho's horse, which I bought and rode 
myself, knew me for his master in a very few days ; he would not 
allow any one else to mount him, and would leap over all the 
caravan oh hearing my voice, although my language was 
foreign to him. Being mild and fondling towards myself, 
and accustomed to the attentions of my Arabs, he marched 
steady and peaceable in the caravan, as long as we met only 
Turks, Syrians, or Arabs clothed in the Turkish fashion ; bi\t 
if he happened, even a year afterwards, to espy a Bedouin 
mounted on a horse of the desert, then he all of a sudden 
became quite another animal; his eye sparkled, his neck 
was erected, his tail arose and lashed his sides hke a whip. 
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our clipped poplan, but freely throwing out on all sides their 
branches strong as those of oaks, and whose smooth, white 
bark shone in the dancing beams of the morning sun ; forests 
formed of willows of every kind, and of large osiers, so bushy 
that it was impossible to penetrate into them, so closely were 
the trees crowded, and so entangled was the network formed 
by the innumerable lianas which wound around their bases, 
and wove themselves from one tree to another. These forests 
extended as far as the eye can reach on both sides of us, and 
on both banks of the river. We were obliged to dismount 
from our horses and to pitch our camp in one of the glades of 
the forest, that we might on foot penetrate to the course of 
the Jordan, whose sound we heard, but which we could not 
see. We advanced forward with difficulty, sometimes through 
the thickest of the wood, sometimes among the long grass, 
sometimes over the tall stalks of reeds, and at last we found 
a spot where the river was bordered only by turf, and then 
we dipped our hands and feet in the stream. It might be a 
hundred, or a hundred and twenty feet in width ; its depth 
appeared to be considerable ; its current is as rapid as that 
of the Rhone at Geneva ; its waters are of a pale blue 
colour, slightly tinged by the admixture of the grey soils that 
it crosses and excavates, and vast cliffs of which we heard 
from time to time tumbling down in the line of its course. 
Its banks are perpendicular, but it entirely fills them, up to 
the very roots of the trees and rushes with which they are 
covered. These trees, which are incessantly undermined by 
the waters, let their boughs hang and their roots float in it ; 
being oflen entirely uprooted, and their hold failing on the 
falling soil, they lean with all their boughs and foliage over 
the water, dip into it, and extend arches of verdure from one 
bank to the other. At times one of these trees is carried 
away, together with the portion of soil that bears it, and 
floats with all its foliage down the river, having all its torn 
lianas hanging on its branches, its bird-nests submerged 
beneath the flood, and its birds still perched u|x>n its boughs. 
We saw several such pass by, in the few hours during which 
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roots of two or three large poplar trees. An easy descent 
led down to the river, and allowed us to conduct thither our 
thirsty horses, and to go to bathe in it ourseWes. We there 
pitched our two tents, and made the day's halt. 

The next day, November 2nd, we continued our journey, 
drawing nearer to the highest mountains of Arabia Pctrsea, 
quitting and retummg to the Jordan, according to the wind- 
ings of the stream, and approaching towards the Dead Sea. 
There is, not &r from the course of the river, in a spot of the 
desert which I know not how to designate, the yet majestic 
remains of a crusaders* castle, apparently built by them to 
guard this road. This ruin is uninhabited, and may now, on 
the contrary, serve to shelter the Arabs in an ambuscade to 
rob the caravans. It produces, in the midst of these billows 
of sand, the effect of the carcase of a ship abandoned on the 
wide, open sea. On approaching the Dead Sea, the undula- 
tions of the ground diminish ; a gentle inclination slopes 
towards the beach ; the sand becomes spongy ; and the 
horses, sinking in at every step, with difficulty advance on- 
ward. When we at last perceived the reflection from its 
waves, we could not restnun our impatience ; we galloped off 
to plunge into the nearest waves, which lay sleeping before 
us, brilliant as molten lead, upon the sand. The scheik of 
Jericho and his Arabs, who still accompanied us, thinking 
we wished to run the dgerid with them, started off at the 
same time in every direction in the plain, and returned upon 
us, uttering loud cries, and brandishing their long reed lances 
as though they would run us through ; then, stopping their 
horses and throwing them on their haunches, they let us 
pass, and again set off, to return again in the same manner. 
I arrived first, thanks to the speed of my Turcoman horse ; 
but at twenty or thirty paces from the waves, the soil of 
mingled earth and sand was so mobt and marshy that my 
horse sunk in up to the belly, and I was afraid of being 
entirely swallowed up. I turned back on my steps ; and, 
dismounting from our horses, we approached the shore on 
foot The Dead Sea has been described by several travellers. 
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I did not note its specific gTavity, nor the proportion of sail 
in its water ; I came not thither to seek either for science or 
criticism ; I came simply because it was in my way^ becansa 
it was in the midst of a celebrated desert, and because it 
itself famous for the engulphing of the cities which 
stood on the spot where I now saw extended its motionl^ 
waves. 

Its shores are flat on the eastern and western sides; to the 
north and south it is enclosed by the high mountains of 
Arabia and Judea, which descend almost down to the very 
brink of its waters. Those of Arabia are, howcTer, at a* 
rather greater distance, especially on the side of the mouth 
of the Jordan, where we then were. The shores are entiidy 
desert, and the air is there infectious and unwholesome. 
We ourselves experienced its influence during the days we 
passed in this desert* A great heaviness in the head, and a 
feverish sensation affected us all, and left us only when we 
quitted this atmosphere. No island could be seen in it; 
nevertheless at sunset I thought I could distinguish two in 
the farthest horizon on the Idumean side. The Arabs know 
nothing of them; the sea is, at that part, at least thtr^ 
leagues in length, and they do not venture to follow its 
shores to so great a distance. No traveller has ever been 
able to attempt a circumnavigation of the Dead Sea ; it has 
not even been viewed from its other extremity, nor from its 
two shores of Judea and Arabia. We were, I think, the 
first who could have explored it freely under all the three 
aspects, and if we had had a littie more time to spare, no- 
thing need have prevented us from having fir planks brought 
from Lebanon, Jerusalem, or Jaffa, constructing a skiff* upon 
the spoti and peaceably visiting all the coasts of this wonder- 
ful inland sea. The Arabs, who generally do not allow 
travellers to approach it, and whose prejudices are opposed 
to permitting any person to attempt to navigate it, were 
so entirely devoted to our slightest wishes, that they would 
have laid no obstacle in the way of our project I should 
certainly have executed it, could I have foreseen the reoep* 
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Uoo tin Anb« Bffoided a. Bnt it «u tbeo too brie; it 
woald ban been neecMuy lo Mod to Jenisaleai, to Miig 
cvpeoten to build oar barii ; «U wbidi, with the iiar%«tiaB 
itself, would t»Te occapicd at lewt tbne mcks; and oar 
days were Dsmbered. I therelbr^ not without reloctaaei^ 
lenoonccd it. A traveller, placed in the same aicnmstaneea 
as jayvif, nught easily accomplish it, end throw a l^fht oo 
tlus natural phenomencm and geographical <jnestiai^ whSA 
has lor a long time been needed by criddsm and srienee. 

The appearance of the Dead Sea is neither sad nor rodas- 
'choly, except to tlie imagination. To the eje it appears 
<»ily as a brilliant lake, whose larger tilTeiy sheet leflceta 
the light and the ftce of the sky like a Venice mirror; mnd 
beautifully shaped mountains cast their shade even over itn 
vety brink. It b said that there are neither fish in its waters 
nor birds on its shores. I know nothing respectii^ this ; I 
saw neither petrels, nor galls, nor those beautifol white Urda, 
that swim all day long over the Inllows of the Sea of Syrii^ 
and accompany the galleys on the Bospboraa ; bnt at a few 
hundred paces from the Dead Sea I shot at and killed some 
birds resembling wild ducks, which rose up from the marshy 
banks of the Jordan. If the air of the sea were deadly to 
them, they would not come so near, and enconater ita 
mephitic vapoan. Neither did I peiccive those rains irf'cn- 
gulphed cities which, it is said, are to be seen a short depth 
beneath the wares. The Arabs who accompanied me pre- 
tended they had occasionally been discorered. I followed for 
a considerable time the borders of this sea, lometimes on the 
Arabian side,oo which is the month of the Jordan, (which river 
is here, indeed, what it has been by travellers described to be, 
a morass of salt water, in a bed of mud), and sometimes on the 
side of the moantains of Jndea, where the shores are elevated 
and often Uke the form of the light sand-hills near the 
ocean. The sheet of water every where presented the same 
aspect ; brilliancy, blnenese, and immobility. Mankind have 
weU preserved the faculty giren to them by Ood (as ia 
related in tba book of Oencato), of conferring namea on tUog* 
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This sea is beautiful ; it enlightens and inundates with the glis- 
tering of its waters all the vast desert it coTers ; it attracts the 
eye^and affects the heart; but it is dtad: motion and sound 
are no longer there ; its waters, too heavy to be moved bj 
the wind, do not roll in resounding billows, and never does 
a white girdle of its foam play among the pebbles npon its 
shores; it is a petrified sea. How has it been foimedt 
Apparently, as the Bible and probability say, being a vast 
centre of volcanic chains of mountains, which extend frosi 
Jerusalem into Mesopotamia, and from Lebanon to Idumca, 
a crater must have opened in its bed, at the time when the 
seven cities peopled its plain. The towns must have beea 
overturned by the earthquake ; the Jordan, which, in all pio* 
bability, then ran across these plains, and went to discharge 
itself into the Red Sea, bemg suddenly stopped by the volcanic 
hills ejected out of the earth, cngulphing itself in the craters 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, must have formed this sea, corrupt- 
ed by salt, sulphur, and bitumen, the causes or products of 
volcanoes: such is the fact and its probable explanation. 
This neither augments nor diminishes the action of that so- 
vereign and eternal Will, which some call miracle and others 
nature. Are not nature and miracles all one? and is the 
universe aught else than an eternal and never-ceasinf 
miracle ? 

We returned by the northern coast of the Dead Sea, on the 
side of the valley of St. Saba. The desert is much note 
strongly marked in this quarter; it is ploughed up into 
enormous billows of earth and sand, which we were every 
instant obliged to encompass or to cross. The file of our 
caravan was undulatingly delineated on the ridges of these 
billows, like a long extended fleet on a tempestuous sea, thedit 
ferent vessels of which are alternately seen and lost in the hoi* 
lows of the waves. After travelling three hours, sometimes on 
small flat plains where we went on at a gallop, sometimes on 
the brink of deep sandy ravines, into which tumbled some of 
our horses, we perceived before us the smoke from the booses 
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of Jericho. Tlie Arabs departed and flew towards this 
smoke ; two only remained with us, to show us the road. 
As we approached Jerichoi the priocipal of the Arabs came 
back to us again. We encamped in the middle of a field 
shaded by some palms, and through which runs a small river. 
Our tents were quickly pitched, and we found a supper pre* 
pared, thanks to the presents of every sort which the Arabs 
had brought to our camp. 

The Arab who rode the beautiful horse which I had wish- 
ed to possess, appeared himself to admire the Turcoman horse 
that I had ridden the day before. The conversation being 
adroitly turned on our respective horses, they highly praised 
several of mine. I proposed to him to change his against the 
Turcoman horse ; we debated all the evening about the sur- 
plus which was to be given by me ; nothings however, was yet 
decided. Every time I came near to his price he testified so 
much grief at parting with his horse, that we went to rest 
without coming to any conclusion. Next day, at the moment 
of our departure, when all the horses were ready bridled and 
mounted, I ag^n made him some offers. He at last deter- 
mined to mount my Turcoman horse himself, he galloped him 
across the plain ; induced by the brilliant qualities of the 
animal, he sent me his own by his son. I sent him back 
nine hundred piastres,* mounted the horse, and set off. The 
whole tribe seemed to view his departure with regret; the 
children talked to him, the women pointed him out to each 
other, and the scbeik incessantly came back to look at him 
and make certain cabalistic signs, which the Arabs always 
take the precaution of making to the horses they either buy 
or sell. The animal himself appeared to understand the 
separation, and sorrowfully bowed down his head, over- 
«thadowed by a superb mane, looking right and left over the 
desert with a restless eye. The Arabian horses have a lan- 
guage complete in their beautiful eye, whose fiery ball stands 
out from the large white cornea marbled by blood vessels ; 
by it every thing is spoken and understood 

* It will be recollected that s piastre it about 3iL 
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I had, for some days past, led off riding the bone I liked 
better than all the otlicrs. Owing to an innumerable quantity 
of Arabian superstitions, there are seventy signs, good or bad^ 
in a horse's horoscope, and this science is in the possession of 
nearly all the inhabitants of the desert. The horse of which 
I am speaking, and which I had named Lebanon, because I 
had purchased him among those mountains, was a superb 
young stallion, large, strong, spirited, indefatigable, and in- 
telligent ; in whom I have never seen the shadow of a vice 
during the fifteen months I have ridden him ; but he had upon 
his breast, from the accidental disposition of his beautiful 
ash-grey skin, one of those streaks which tlie Arabs liava 
I placed in the number of unlucky tokens. I had been fore- 

warned of it when I bought him, but I had obtained him 
[ « , by this very simple reasoning, which was level to their 

[ j comprehension, that a sign unlucky to a Mahometan was 

I { favourable to a Christian. To this they had no answer to 

j make, and I rode Lebanon every time I had to make a longer 

j or more difficult day's journey than usual. Whenever we ap» 

preached a town or a tribe, and they came out to meet the 
caravan, both Turks and Arabs, struck with Lebanon's beauty 
and vigour, began lo compliment me, and to admire him with 
an envious eye ; but after a few moments* admiration, the 
fatal sign, though partly covered by the silken collar and the 
amulet suspended round the neck, which every horse always 
wears, came to be discovered, and the Arabs coming up lo 
roe would change countenance, assume a grave and socrowAal 
air, and make signs to me never to mount that horse again. 
This was of little consequence in Syria, but in Judea and 
among the tribes of the desert, I was afraid that this dream- 
stance might occasion some injury to my reputation, and 
destroy that spell of obedience and respect which encompaaa- 
ed us. I therefore left off riding hini« and they led him by 
hand in my train. I have no doubt but that we owed a great 
part of tlie deference and fear by which we were surrounded, 
to the beauty of the twelve or fifteen Arabian horses that wo 
either rode or had following us. A horse is, in Arabia, a 
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man's fortune ; this supposes and supplies every thing ; and 
they bad a high idea of a Frank who was in the possession of 
so many horses, as handsome as those of the scheik or of the 
pacha himself. 

We returned to Jerusalem by the same valley that we had 
in coming traversed by nighjt. Before entering into the first 
defile of the mountains, we saw on a wide and beautiful plat* 
form that overlooked the plain, evident traces of ancient 
buildings, and we supposed that this was tlie true site of the 
ancient Jericho. Great advances in civilization are necessary 
to the building of cities in plains ; and one is never deceived 
in seeking for ancient cities upon high places. 

In this defile tlie scene of murder and of charity is laid in 
the touching parable of the Qood Samaritan. It appears 
that in the time of the Gospel these valleys had a bad 
reputation. 

We had a fatiguing day, owing to the monotony of twelve 
hours' journey, and the excessive heat of the sun reverberated 
by the steep sides of the valleys. We met with no one dur- 
ing all these fourteen hours, except an Arab shepherd who 
was feeding an innumerable flock of black goats on the brow 
of a hill. 

Encamped near Solomon* t pool, under the walls o/* Jerusalem. 

November 2nd, }632. 

We wished to devote a day to prayer, in the place towards 
which all Christians turn when they pray, as the Mahometans 
turn towards Mecca. We engaged the monk, who alone 
performed the functions of curate at Jerusalem, to celebrate 
for our relations living and dead, for our friends of every time 
and every place, and lastly for ourselves, the commemoration 
of the great and painful sacrifice which had watered this soil 
with the blood of the Just One, that it might blossom with 
hope and charity. We were all present at it, with the various 
feelings which recollections, sorrows, losses, wishes, and 
different degrees of faith and piety inspired into the breast of 
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each. For temple and altar we chose the grotto ofGeili* 
scmane, in the bottom of the valley of Jehoshapbat^ into 
which cavern, at the base of the Mount of Olives, Christ i% 
by tradition, said to have retired, to escape at times ffooi Che 
persecution of his enemies and the importunities of his dis- 
ciples. There he communed with his own heavenly thoughts^ 
and prayed his Father that that too bitter cap which ha hia> 
self had filled, just as we fill our own cups oursdves, might 
pass far from his lips ; there, on the night before his death, 
he told his three friends to remain at a distance and not to 
slumber, and yet was obliged thrice to awaken them, so soon 
do human zeal and charity fall asleep ; there, after all, did 
he pass those terrible hours of ag^ny, that unspeakable strife 
between life and death, rational will and animal instinct, the 
soul which would be free and matter which, because it is 
blind, resists ; there he sweat blood and water, and, weary 
of struggling with himself without victorious intellect giving 
peace to his thoughts, he spoke those final words — those 
words which sum up all the man and all the Ood — thoncr 
words which are become the wisdom of all the wise, and 
which ought to be the motto of every life, the only inscription 
on all created things ; — '' Father, not my will but thine be 
done.** 

The situation of this grotto, which is excavated in the rock 
of the Cedron, is one of the most probable sites, and best 
accredited by the appearance of places, of all those which 
pious and popular credulity has assigned to the different 
scenes of the evangelical^ drama. It was, indeed, there, to 
the valley lying in the shadow of death, to the abyss hidden 
beneath the walls of the city, to the deepest ravine, and ap* 
parently the most deserted by mankind, that Christ, who 
must have had all men for his enemies, because he came to 
attack all their lies, most probably came sometimes to seek 
a shelter, and to retire within himself to meditate, pray, and 
suffer. The dirty stream of Cedron runs at a few paces' dis- 
tance ; then it was only one of the common drains of Jerass- 
lem ; the Mount of Olives winds round it to join th^ hills that 
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bear the tombs of the kings, and forms a deep bend» where 
masses of olire, tarpentine, and fig trees, and those fruit trees 
which the poorest of the people always cultivate, even among 
the dust of the rocks, in the environs of a large city, must 
have hidden the entrance of the grotto ; moreover, this spot 
was not then disturbed and rendered irrecognisable by the 
ruins in which Jerusalem was afterwards buried. The dis- 
ciples who had watched and prayed might have returned and 
said, as they pointed out the rock and the trees, ** There it 
was ! '* A valley is not cflaced like a street, and the smallest 
rock endures longer than the most magnificent temple* 

The grotto of Gethsemane and the rock that covers it are 
now surrounded by the walls of a little chapel that is kept 
locked up, the key of which is in the possession of the Latia 
monks of Jerusalem. This grotto and the seven olive trees 
in the neighbouring field belong to them. The door, which 
is cut out in the rock, opens into the court-yard of another 
religious sanctuary, called the Virgin's Tomb. This last 
belongs to the Greeks ; the grotto is deep and high, and is 
divided into two cavities which communicate with each other 
by a sort of subterranean portico. There are also several 
altars carved out of the solid rock ; and this sanctuary, 
formed by nature itself, is not disfigured by so many artificial 
ornaments as all the rest belonging to the Holy Sepulchre ; 
the roof, floor, and walls are composed of the rock itself, 
still dropping, as with tears, with the subterraneous humidity 
of the surrounding soil. Only they have stuck up, over every 
altar, a badly executed copper-plate engraving, painted flesh 
colour, and of the size of life, of T]!hrist's Agony, with the 
angels presenting to him the deadly cup. If these bad 
pictures, which destroy those that a pious imagination loves to 
form in the shade of this empty grotto, were taken away ; if 
the eyes, moistened with tears, were allowed to look freely, 
and without sensible images^ bock to the ideas with which 
that night was occupied ; then this grotto would be the pnrw 
est and most religious relic on the hills of Zion ; but men 
are always sure to spoil all that they touch. Oh that they 
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had only altered and spoiled the stones and ruins of Ibeee 
visible scenes! But what have they not done with the 
dogmas, the doctrines, and the examples of that religion of 
reason, simplicity, love, and humility which the Son of Man 
taught them at the expense of his blood T When Ok>d per- 
mits a truth to descend upon the earth, men begin by Teviliiig 
and stoning the person who brings it ; then they possess them- 
selves of that truth which they have not been able to destroy 
together with him, because it is immortal : this is his l^aej 
and their inheritance ; but, like the precious stone stolen by 
the thieves from the heavenly pilgrim, they encase it within so 
many errors that it cannot be recognized, until the light of 
day once more shines upon it, and, after the lapse of agcs^ 
separating the diamond from its envelope. Wisdom says^ 
** This is truth — that is error : tliis is correct — that is errone- 
ous." This is the reason why all religions have two natures^ 
at whose union philosophers are astonished: — a popular natare, 
miracles, legends, and vile superstitions, an impure mixture 
by which ages of ignorance and darkness adulterate and 
tarnish the doctrine of heaven ; and a rational and philoso* 
phic nature, which is discovered brilliant and unchangeable 
when the rust of humanity is scoured off, and which, when 
presented to the eternal and incorruptible daylight of reason, 
reflects it pure and entire, and enlightens every thing and 
every mind with that light of truth and love, in whose splen- 
dour is seen and loved the Manifest Being — God. 

Not far from the grotto of Gethsemane, there yet remains 
a little comer of land, still shaded by seven olive trees which, 
by popular traditions, are said to be the identical trees, under 
which Jesus lay and wept. These trees do, indeed, really 
bear upon their trunks and on their immense roots the data 
of the eighteen centuries which have elapsed since that 
memorable night Their trunks are enormous, and are 
formed, like those of all old olive trees, of a great number of 
stems, which seem to be incorporated into the tree under the 
same bark, and constitute, as it were, a bundle of columns 
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fastened together. Their boughs are almost withered, but 
still bear a few oliTes. We picked up those that strewed the 
ground underneath the trees ; we, with a pious discretion, 
shook some down, and filled our pockets with them, to take 
them as relics from this country to our friends. I think it 
must be sweet to a Christian mind, to pray while rolling be- 
tween the fingers an olive stone from those trees, whose roots 
were perhaps watered and fertilized by the tears of Jesus, 
when he prayed for tlie last time upon the earth. If they 
are not the same trunks, they are probably shoots from the 
sacred trees. But there is nothing to prove that they are 
not the identically same stems. I have traversed every part 
of the world where the olive grows; this tree lives for cen- 
turies, and nowhere have I seen any thicker, though they 
are planted in a dry and stony soil. I have even seen, on the 
summit of Lebanon, cedars which by Arabian traditions are 
carried back as far as the time of Solomon. There is no im- 
possibility in this ; nature has given to certain vegetables a 
longer duration than that of empires: some oaks have seen 
many dynasties pass by ; and the acorn we tread under foot, 
the olive stone I roll between my fingers, the cedar apple 
swept along by the wind, will reproduce their kind, will 
flourish, and will again cover the earth with their shade, 
when hundreds of the generations who shall follow us shall 
have returned to the earth that handful of dust which they 
have in their turns borrowed from it Tliis is not a mark of 
the Creator's despising us. The relative importance of crea- 
tures is not according to the duration, but according to the 
intensity of their existence. There is more life in one hour of 
thought, meditation, prayer, or love, than there is in the 
whole existence of a merely animal man. There is more life 
in a thought that traverses the world and ascends to heaven 
in an imperceptible point of time, in the millionth part of a 
second, than there is in the eighteen centuries of the veget- 
able life of those olive trees I have now been mentioning, or 
in the two thousand five hundred years of Solomon's 
cedars. 
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Ccdron, and to the north of Jerusalem, we croractl flome field 
or a reddish and more fertile soil, covered with a wood c 
olive trees. At about five hundred paces froin the dty w 
came to the brink of a deep quarry, into which we descended 
To the left a richly sculptured block of stone extended th 
whole length of the quarry, and beneath it was seen a smal 
opening half closed by earth and fallen stones. It was haidlj 
large enough for a man to creep into ; however, we penefial 
ed into it, but having neither tinder box nor torches we can 
out again immediately, and did not visit the interior chamben 
They were the Tombs of the Kings. The magnificeati] 
sculptured frieze, of most exquisite Grecian workmanship 
indicates the epoch of this decoration of the monuments li 
have been that of the most flourishing state of the aits n 
Greece ; nevcrllieless, it may date from the reign of Solomon 
for who can say what that great monarch may have bonowec 
from the genius of India or Egypt t 

November Sri. 

The plague, which rages more and more in Jerusalem, dii 
not allow us to enter Bethlehem, whose sanctuary nnd con 
vent were shut up. We, however, mounted on horseback ii 
the evening, and after having crossed a plain about tw 
leagues wide, which extends to the east of Jenisaleniy m 
arrived at a height at a little distance from Bethlehem, fron 
whence all this small town may be plainly seen. We hac 
scarcely sat down, when a numerous cavalcade of Armba Iran 
Bethlehem arrived and requested to be introduced to me. Afte 
the usual compliments, they told me they had been deputed b] 
the people of Bethlehem to come to me and pray me to cann 
the tribute to be diminished, which Ibrahim Pacha had un 
posed upon their town ; that they knew both by report am 
from the Arabs of Abougosh their chief, that Ibrahim wm 
my friend and would certainly not refuse me if I solicited hii 
indulgence towards them. As these Bethlehem Aimba an 
the most detestable race in these regions, always at war will 
their neighbours, and continually extorting money from IIm 
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Latio eomcBt ai BeCkMoB^ Igimvdy answeied than, wink 
leproaduBg dioB ic f C f rfj fcr their robberies, that I shovU 
miteod to their reqaest and presenl it to the pacha, bat apoa 
co fi d it ioo that they dioald respect the Eoropeans, the pil- 
gnwMf and especially the eonTcnls ot Bethlehem and the 
Desertof St. John; and that if they indalged themsdves in 
the least Tiohtion of hoqittality towards those poor monks, 
Ibrahim had resolved to ezterminato them to a man, or to 
drive them into the deserts of Arabia Petnea. I added, and 
this seemed to make a deep impression on them, that if 
Ibrahim's forces were notsiifficient,thepachasof Eorc^ were 
determined to come themselves, and reduce them to reason. 
Meanwhile I commanded them to pay the tribute. From 
that day till my departure, I bad continually in my train, in 
spite of all my endeavours to get rid of them, a number of 
Bedouin scheiks from Bethlehem, Hebron, and the Desert of 
St. John, who were incessantly imploring me for the reduc« 
tion of their tribute. 

Having returned to my camp in the vallej of Solomon's 
pool, under the walls of Zion, I received a visit from Abou* 
gosh, who came to inquire after us, with his uncle and 
brother. 1 gave him coffee and a pipe, and we chatted for 
about an hour at the door of my tent, each sitting under an 
olive tree. 

A courier from Jaffa brought me letters from Europe and 
from Bayruth, and gave them to me under the ramparts of 
Jerusalem. These letters re-assured me in regard to my 
daughter's health, but as she had added at the bottom of her 
mother's letter that she particularly wished I would not go 
into Egypt just at present, I changed my route, counter* 
maiided my caravan of camels at El Arish, and determined to 
return to the coast of Syria. We struck our tents ; I sent a 
present of five hundred piastres to the convent, over and 
above the fiOeen hundred piastres that I had paid for chaplets, 
relics, crucifixes, &c. and we once more took the road to the 
Desert of St. John« 
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The general aspect of the couatiy around Jernsalem oay 
be described in a few words: — mountains without shade, 
▼alleys without water, a soil without verdure, rocks withoat 
sublimity or magnificence ; a few blocks of grey stone pieie- 
ing through the cracked and crumbling soil ; sometimes near 
to a solitary fig tree, a jackal or a gaxelle slily creeping 
among the crevices of the rock ; a few vines trailing over 
the ash grey or reddish soil ; at distant intervals a clnnp of 
pale green olive trees throwing a patch of shade over lbs 
steep sides of a hill ; in the furthest horizon, a turpentine or 
black carob tree standing sad and solitary against the bine 
sky ; and the walls and grey towers of the city fortificatioBS 
apfx^aring from afar on the brow of the hill of Zion ; sach is 
the landscape. The sky loily, pure, unspotted, stretches br 
back into immensity ; in which not the slightest cloud is ever 
seen floating, or bathing in the purple of eve and mom. Ob 
the Arabian side is a wide gorge, descending among the dark 
mountains, and leading the eye down to the glittering 
of the Dead Sea, and the violet-coloured horizon of the 
tains of Moab. Not a single breath of wind murmuring over 
the battlements or among the dry branches of the olive trees; 
not a bird singing or a grasshopper chirping on the groand 
ontirely bare of vegetation ; a profound and perpetual siknee 
in the town, on the roads, and over all the country. Soch 
was Jerusalem during all the days that we passed under its 
\ialls. I heard nought there but the neighing of my own 
horses impatient of the scorching sun, as they stood around fliy 
camp, digging up the dusty soil with their feet; and at regtt* 
lar periods the melancholy chaunt of the muetzlin crjiug 
the hour from the tops of the minarets; or the measured 
lamentations of the Turkish mourners, accompanying lbs 
infected corpses to the difl*erent cemet ries that su round the 
walls. Jerusalem, whither you come to visit a sepulchre is 
indeed itself the tomb of a great people, but a tomb wilboet 
cypresses, inscriptions, or monuments; whos sepulchral 
stone is broken and whose ashes seem to cover the surronnd- 
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ing soil with sorrow, silence, and sterility. We looked at it 
several times as we led it, from the top of every hill from 
which it could be perceived, and finally, we saw for the last 
time the wreath of olive trees (which crowns the moont 
named from them, and which hovered a long time in Che 
horizon after we had entirely lost sight of the city) sink down 
itself in the horizon, and disappear like those garlands of 
pale flowers that are cast into a sepulchre. 

We were, however, destined to return thither again ; but, 
alas ! no more with the same feelings ; no more to weep over 
the woes of others ; but to groan over our own wretchedness, 
and drink our own tears on that soil which has absorbed and 
dried so many. ^ 

[The day before] yesterday I had pitched my tent in a 
stony field, where grew some gnarled, stunted olive trunks, 
under the walls of Jerusalem, a few hundred paces from the 
tower of David, a little above the fountain of Siloam (which 
still runs over the worn slabs of its grotto), and not far from 
the tomb of the poet-king who so often sung its praises. The 
high, black terraces, which once bore Solomon's Temple, 
stood on my left, crowned by the three blue cupolas, and by 
the light, aerial colonnades of the mosque of Omar, which 
now rises over the ruins of that House of the Lord. The city 
of Jerusalem, ravaged by the plague, was drowned in the 
beams of a dazzling sun glancing from its thousand domes, 
its white marbles, itb golden yellow stone towers, and its 
walls polished by time and by the salt winds of the Lake 
Asphaltites. No sound arose from its area, mute and dead 
as the couch of one in his last agony ; its wide gates were 
open, and at times were seen the white turban and red mantle 
of the Arabian soldier, the useless guardian of these deserted 
portals. Nothing was going either in or out ; the morning 
air alone raised the undulating dust from the roads, and for 
a moment caused the illusive appearance of a caravan ; but 
when the gust of wind had passed by, when it had died away, 
whistling over the battlements of the tower of the Pisani, or 
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ambieoi Tapoars of an atmosphere tinged with purple and 
dead, solid white. 

It was noon; the time when the meatzlin from the 
highest gallery of the minaret obsenres the son, and 
chaants the hour and all the hourly prayers; — a livings 
animated voice, which understands what it chaunts and says, 
and much superior, in my opinion, to the unconscious sound 
of the bells of our cathedrals. My Arabs had giren barley 
in a goat's skin bag to my horses as they were tied here and 
there around my tent, with their feet fastened by iron rings. 
These mild and beautiful creatures were motionless, with 
their heads bowed down and overshadowed by their long 
flowing manes, and their grey skins glossy and smoking under 
the rays of a leaden-coloured sun. The men were assembled 
in the shade of the largest of the olive trees ; they had spread 
their Damascus mats upon the ground, and smoked while 
they told tales of the desert or sung verses out of Antar. 

An tar, that model of the wandering Arab, is at once a shep- 
herd, a warrior, and a poet, and has described the desert all 
entire in his national poems ; he is as epic as Homer, plaintive 
as Job, amorous as Theocritus, and philosophic as Solomon ; 
his verses, which lull or arouse the imagination of the Arab 
as much as the smoke of the tobacco in his hookah, resounded 
in guttural sounds from the animated group of my sals; and 
when the poet had more justly or forcibly touched the sensi- 
tive heart of these savage but easily impressible men, a slight 
murmur was heard from their lips ; tliey joined their hands, 
raised them over their ears, and bowing their heads, they 
cried, "< Allah! Allah I Allah I" 

Since then, the remembrance of those hours thus passed 
in listening to those verses, which I could not understand, 
made me carefully collect a few fragments of the popular 
Arabian poems, and more especially of the epic poem of 
Antar. I procured a number of them, and had them trans- 
lated by my interpreter during the winter evenings I passed 
in Lebanon. I began to understand a little Arabic myself. 
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Toltinie, scarcely recognixe the admiiabla beautiea of thti 
originml. 

At a few paces from me, a young Turkish woman was 
weeping for her husband, on one of those small white stone 
monuments, with which the hills are strewn all around Jeru- 
salem. She appeared about eighteen or twenty yean of age, 
and I never saw so striking an image of sorrow. Her profile, 
disclosed by her reil being thrown back, had the pure 
outline of the most elegant beads at the Parthenon ; yet wore 
the soft, sweet, and graceful languor of the Asiatic women, 
which forms a more feminine, lovely, and fascinating elagance, 
than the severe and manly beauty of the Grecian statues ; 
her hair was ofa fair bronze golden colour, like the copper of 
ancient statues, a colour veiy much esteemed in this sunny 
country, of whose light it is a permanent reflection; her 
tresses, dishevelled over her head, fell all around her, and 
literally swept the ground ; her bosom was entirely uncovered, 
after the manner of the women of this part of Arabia, and 
when she bowed down to embrace the stone turban, or to 
press her ear against the tomb, her two naked breasts touched 
the ground, and impressed their shape in the dust, like that 
form of the beauteous breast of the buried Atala, which was 
still marked out by the eand of the grave, in the admirable epic 
poem of M. de Chateaubriand. She had strewn the tomb 
and the surrounding soil with all sorts of flowers ; a handsome 
Damascus carpet was spread under her knees ; on the carpet 
there were some vases of flowers, and a basket filled with 
figs and barley cakes ; for she was going to pass the whole 
day in weeping thus. A hole made in the ground, and which 
was supposed to correspond with the ear of the corpue, served 
her as a speaking trumpet to that other world, where slept he 
whom she had come to visit. She bent down at intervals 
towards this opening, sung into it some words broken by 
sobs, then pressed her ear to it as if she was waiting for the 
answer, and afterwards be^n to sing and weep again. I 
endeavoured to understand the words which she was thus 
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murmuring, and which reached as far as where I was ; but my . 
Arabian interpreter could neither catch nor translate theok 
How much do I regret their loss ! What secrets of lore or of 
griefy what sighs, animated with the life of two sonb torn 
from each other, must those confused words, drowned in tears, 
have contained ! Oh ! if any thing could ever awaken the 
dead, it must be such words uttered by such lips 1 

At a couple of paces from this female, under a pece of 
linen suspended by two reeds fixed in the ground to senre as 
a slieltcr from the sun, her two little children were playing 
with three black Abyssinian slaves, who, like their mistreas^ 
were crouching on the ground covered by a carpet. These 
three women, who were also all young and beautiful, with well 
turned shapes, and having the aquiline profile of the Abya* 
sinian negroes, were grouped in various attitudes, like three 
statues carved out of a single block. One of them had one 
knee on the ground, while on the other she held one of the 
children, who, crying, stretched out its arms towards its 
weeping mother; another had her legs doubled under her, and 
her hands joined, like the Magdalen of Canova, on her blue 
linen apron; the third was standing, leaning a little over her 
two companions, and rocking from side to side, cradled against 
her scarcely formed breasts, the smallest child, which she was 
vainly endeavouring to lull to sleep. When the children 
heard the sobs of the young widow, they began to cry ; and 
the three slaves, after having answered their mistress's sob by 
a similar one, began to sing hushing airs and nursery words 
of their country, to quiet the two children. 

It was Sunday. At two hundred paces from me, behind 
the thick and lofty walls of Jerusalem, I heard issuing out by 
gusts, from the dark cupola of the Greek convent, the low 
and distant echoes of the office of vespers. The psalms and 
hymns of David, brought back by strange voices, and in a 
foreign language, rose, after the lapse of three thousand years, 
over the same hills as had first inspired their composition ; 
and on the roof of the convent I saw the figures of some old 
Monks of the Holy Land, walking backward and forward 
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with breviaries in their hands, and whispering the prayers 
already murmured by so many ages in different tongues and 
Tersions. 

And I — T, too, was there, to sing of all those things ; to 
study those ages in their cradle; to retrace, even to its source, 
the unexplored stream of civilization and religion; to inspire 
my mind with the scenes, and with the hidden path of history 
and recollections, upon the very shores which formed the moral 
point of departure of the modem world ; and to nourish the 
solemn and serious poetry of the age in which we now live, 
with a more real wisdom and a more correct philosophy. 

This scene, thus thrown in my way by chance, and gathered 
up as one of the thousand recollections of my travels, present- 
ed to my view almost all the aspects and destinies of every 
kind of poetry. The three black slaves, nursing the children 
with the simple and artless songs of their country, showed 
the pastoral and instructive poetry of nations in their infancy ; 
the young Turkish widow mourning her husband, and with 
sobs singing to the earth elegiac and impassioned stanzas, 
the poetry of the heart ; the soldiers and Arab moukrs, recit- 
ing martial, amorous, and marvellous fragments of Antar, the 
epic and warlike poetry of nomadian and conquering tribes ; 
the Greek monks, chaunting psalms on their solitary terraces, 
the sacred and lyricpoetry of ages of enthusiasm and religious 
revival; and myself, musing in my tent, and collecting 
historical truths or intellectual ideas from all around, the 
poetry of philosophy and meditation, the product of an age 
in which human nature studies itself, and thinks over itself, 
even in the songs that amuse its leisure. 

Such has been the whole of poetry in the past ; but in the 
future what will it be? 
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GETH5EMAXE; OR THE DEATH OF JULU 



A xsia c/ §nef &oa a&acy I'fc 
M J 12ifr-b&cod 'i c&EUBfed to lean miahm mj 
Ornrlser s&mU I bj, God kas hatk 
Me </ tlut kst nd oaraixt, lor W 
nose teui to stooe coBvcited m sj 
GaU b mj booej; sorrov it mjjoji 
A ie]k>w.ieeixa^ makes cm )oTt a {rave ; 
Aad in no patk I stop, vakss I see 

or 



Wben I bekoU meads smiling to the sk j. 
Soft Tmllep opea to the dashing oiam, 
ODvard I pasSp and with a bitter smile 
Saj, " That's for happiness, and not for 
Mj spirit's Toice is echo'd only where 
The Und resounds with gnans, for in the pi 
Where weeping 's always beard, there does mj 
Find her congenial native country sad ; 
And a drear soil of ashes mix'd with tears, 
Harden'd to stone, is my loTcd resting-place. 
Dost thou ask why ? alas ! I cannot speak 
The dreadful answer ; did I, I should r4ise 
The rough, huge waves of that profound abyt^ 
And words would all be dioked by stifling 
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But tear thb heart, and thou wilt read it there ; 
Death has in er'ry fibre plunged hit knife. 
Its throbs are slow-consuming agonies. 
And mj soul, fill'd with corpses like a place 
Of execution, forms a living tomb. 

When on the shores I stood where Christ was bora 
I sought not for the sacred places where 
The poor threw boughs of palm beneath his feet. 
Where in hb voice was heard the Word Divine, 
Or where Hosannas followM on his steps 
Triumphant ; while his hand, bath'd by the tears 
Of holy women, wiping from his brow 
The perspiration and Uie blazing light, 
Caress'd the little children standing round : — 
** No, lead me, holy father, to the place 
Where weeping b ; that mournful garden, where 
The Saviour, left by men, by God, by all. 
Perspired the bloody sweat betokening death* 
Leave me — ^begone I for here will I alone 
Experience sorrow in thb scene of woe ; 
A man disconsolate, my worship b 
Deep agony, my fitting altar Aere.** 

At the dry, dusty base of Olives' Mount, 
Under the diade of Zion's ruined walb. 
Lies a dark valley, whence the sun*s clear light 
Is quite shut out ; there Cedron slowly roDs 
Hb scanty waves between hb arid banks ; 
There in the hill-side lies Jehoshapha 
£ntomb*d : instead of gprass, the barren soil 
Bears only ruins ; and the ancient trees 
Cleave with their straggling roots the stony tombs. 
Hiere, between two huge rocks, b dimly seen 
The lonely grot to which the Man of Grief 
Went to experience death before it came. 
There, thrice awakening hb drowsy friends. 
He bade them, •' Watch 1 the dreadful hour b nigh.** 
Resting my troubled head upon my hands, 
I sate me down upon its rocky floor. 
Thought over what had thought that brow divme, 
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Tbe «:r< a"U M'cr fapt kr «^ k «Hr 
Had wea W k htr HliM bcw* Am: 



Xo &tlMr «nr pM'd kr bAm fern. 
S&c «u (he aoij b a^m t aL I ^rf K««i 
From ihc looe teapot of Hj ifaoHj Efti 

Th* oaly frint iW Wl Batnnl fioH d 
The UoMooi whkh bad prawMd omc w tt 
AvltbcioferdicIhdkfttoloTC. 
Her tcmr mt n j dcpartam, and Wr kva 
At By rttBTM, had andc lioawrtiejoy 
Abound perpetaally uoond »j bearlfc. 
She wu a Ho-beam on my window bi^fc^ 
She was a t«itleriDf bird apoa nj Gp^ 
A bicath of mdod J beside Bj coacih. 
A kA careM at icawakeai^. 
Yci, she was mora ; she was the naage dsv 
Of my good mother, and that parent Kcm'd 
To look upon me through her spukEng cjcs: 
In ber the past seem*!! to return agaia, 
And my Imt bappineti once more revirad. 
Her Toice was to my ear the ecbo'd sound 
Of tea sweet yean of Joy ; her iprightly st^ 
FilTd all my bouse with pleatura: and altbo^h 
Her look brought tears uubidden to my ey^ 
Yet her sweet smile illumined all my sonL 
Her brow responded to niy ev'ry thought. 
And in her soft blue eyes wera laiiror'd niasi 
My smiles were all repeated by her lips, 
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Ai dw calm tUeam refiecU Um bending tnea. 
But all that maed (nm her mind vat sweet. 
And never mu her eoantenanca wonn, 
Except wben on her kneea, with nplift hands 
Between her mother't, to her Opd slu pnj'd. 

I dreamt that I had brought her to this phfie, 
And that 1 held her imiliiig on my knee 
Beauteotu aa ever ; one hand held her feet, 
Hj other arm wm pu*'d arouDd ber neck, 
My bead against her (brehead gently lean'd. 
While her*, thrown back opon her father's arm. 
Shook from iti browi the silken auburn hair ; 
Her white teeth ibone between her coral lips 
Laughing in all their wonted cbcerfiilness. 
To ipeak her thoughts to me, and team mj mind, 
CoatiDnaDj to me her looks she tum'd ; 
And in my cDDtemplaUon of her then 
God only knows bow much of lore there burnt. 
My lip* in foodneu knew not where to rest 
Upon her face, while she in childish play 
Led them from mouth to cheek, and laughing snatch'd 
llericlf away from my paternal kiss, 
nen in my heart, enraptured with her love. 
To God I pray'd ; " My God t while these br^ht eyes 
Sparkle upon me, so long shall 1 hare 
Nothing but praiie and gratitude for Tlies. 
Tis quite enough to live life o'er again 
In this young flower ; yes, give her my part 
Uf thy mott precious blessings ; let her days 
Open in hope and bliss before my eyes ; 
Prepare her bridal couch, and let her find 
A dwellbg in a worthy husband's anna." 

And while thus in my joy and pray'r entranced. 
My heart and eyes had not perceived a change. 
Nor lelt that th« head hung more heavily 
Upon my arm — that the feet chill'd my hand. 
" Oh Julia 1 Julia I wherefore art thou pale 1 
Why that damp forehead I why that changing hoe t 
Speak, smile, my angel i play not with ma Am t 
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Come, open on me tbine expressive cjes.** 
But the blue tinge of death crept o*er her lip^ 
The smile expired ere it had scarce begun. 
The shorty thick breath grew shorter stiD, tnd aeeai'd 
Like the faint flutt'rings of a dying bird. 
j I listcn*d to her panting heart's quick thiobe. 

And when her soul had fled with the last breatk 
My heart died in me like a corpse unborn. 
Bearing upon my arms my more than life. 
Like a man walking after being pierced 
By his death-woundy I rose and went towards 
The altar, where I laid ray burden down. 
To her closed eyes I pressed my lips, and still 
The marble brow was warro^ though lifeless clay. 
Like to a nest from whence the bird's just floi 
And thus I felt in one unending hour 
Oceans of agony, and centuries 
Of dreadful horror ; and a load of grief 
Intolerable filled the vacuum left 
By my poor witber'd heart, while to my God 
I said, ** My God ! she was my only good ; 
All my past loves were merged in thb, and she 
Supplied the place of many lost by death ; 
She was the only fruit led on the bough 
After the tempests of a stormy day; 
She was the only yet remaining link 
Of my poor shatter'd, broken chain of life ; 
The only bright, blue spot in all my sky ; 
(That it might more melodiously resound 
Within my house, we had baptized her with 
A soft, mellifluous, sweetly-sounding name) ; 
She was the world to me, my life, my all. 
The voice that cheer'd my weary wanderings; 
Light of my eyes, and care of all my honrt. 
At morning, and at ev'ning, and by night ; 
The mirror where my heart iu image traced. 
The purest joys of all my days, iropress*d 
On that young fece, then form'd a lasting ray 
Of my too transitory happiness ; 
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« 

And all thy Uestingt, Lord, were thus in one 

Concentrmted— one lovely burden, which 

Wat by her mother hong upon my neck. 

My eye, my Yoice, my life, my mind, my soul. 

Reflected in her infiuit pow*rs were teen ; 

My guardian angd watching o*er me here. 

Inexorable justice I take thy fill 

Of agony and death; take, take her all; 

I myself lay her on thine altar dread* 

I have lost aO ; broken my cop of joy ; 

My child, my daughter, all my comfort *s gone I 

There, there she b ; only these two small locks 

Of her soft hair I 've kept, which yesterday 

Hung round me in her Ibnd and dose embraoH- 

A stifling sob awoke me ; and the rock 
\Vhereon I by was bathed as 'twere ID blood : 
My cold hand chiU'd my fever'd forehead, wheO 
It pass'd across it, and two briny tears, 
Frozen by Horror's breath, lay on my face. 
Swifter than eagle to her nest, I fled 
Back to my dwelling, whence the heavy s^;hs 
Soon issuing, told the tale of mournful woe ; 
Love had alone retarded her last hour. 
And she but waited my return — to die. 
Now, in my house, in desolation sad. 
All, all b death ; a pair of weeping eyes 
For ever stand before me ; oft I go 
Not knowing whither, wait not knowing why ; 
My open'd arms embrace the empty air. 
And my drear days are darker than the night; 
Hope in my breast b dead, and pray'r b mute ; 
But 'tb the hand of God that crushes me— 
Then, O my soul! be calm, and kiss the rod. 
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Ae Desert of S 
Ckc neoDe 
(the lOMadK 
heouodliketk 
left bj iooense oo tlie gBiments aAcr crmh^ a I 
We kft vith these good fathen a ^*~**»yTi haidlj n 
to paj fix the expense ve had oocasiooed **^Tm ; Ikr 
CO account of the danger ve had bfoatght thcoi ala 
entreated me to lecommeDd them to the redoabtal 
tectkn of Abongosby vhom I was agam to see at J 
We departed before davligfat, to avoid the hnnnrtsw 
suit of the Bedoains of Bethlehem and the Desert 
John, who were ncTer weary of following, and erea b 
threaten me. By eight o'clock in the morning, we bad 
the lefty moantains that are crowned by the sepnlchii 
Maccabees, and were sitting under the fig trees of . 
smoking pipes and taking cofiiee with Aboogosh, bi 
asd his brothers. Ab3agosh loaded me with new a 
regard and kindness ; he offered me a horsey which I 
not wishing to make him any present myself, as it wot 
seemed to be an acknowledgment of the tribute w 
usually exacts from pilgrims, and from which they ha 
freed by Ibrahim Pacha. I placed under his protec 
monks of Sl John of Betlilehero, and of Jerusalem 
haTc since learned that he did actually go and deliv 
from the oppression of the Bedouins of the desert. 1 
thought, I dare say, at the time I was asking his pr 
lor poor Frank monks exiled among his mountains, 
would, eight months after, send to implore mine for the 
ance of his own brother, who was carried prisoner to 
cus, and that I should hare the pleasure of being v 
him in my turn. After having taken coffee, our hors 
refreshed, we again set out, escorted by the vast po] 
of Jeremy, and went to encamp on the other side oif 1 
in a superb wood of oIitcs which surrounds the town. 
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come with fatigue and destitute of provisional we requested 
thie hospitality of the monks of the convent ol* the Holy Land ; 
.which they refused, as to infected persons, which we might, 
indeed, really have been: we therefore went without our 
supper, and fell asleep, lulled by the sound of the sea-breeze 
playing over the tops of the olive trees. There, the Viigin, 
St Joseph, and the Holy Child passed the night in the fields, 
when fleeing into Egypt. These thoughts softened our couch. 
Departed from Ramlah at six o'clock in the morning, and 
came to breakfast at M. Damiani*s at Jaffa. — Passed a day 
in repose and in preparing provisions for returning by the 
coast into Syria. 

November bth. 

Nothing can be more delightful than these caravan journeys, 
when the country is pleasant ; when the horses, well rested, 
travel lightly at sunrise over a flat, sandy soil ; when the 
landscapes succeed each other without monotony; when, 
especially, the sea, which throws upon the face the cool vibra- 
tions of the air produced by its regular and pliant waves, is 
spread out, green or blue, at your horse's feet, and incessantly 
throws over you the powdery drops of its spray. Such was 
the pleasure we experienced in coasting along the beautifid 
bay that separates Kalpha from Acre. The desert, formed 
by the plain of Zabulon, is hidden on the right by the high 
clumps of reeds, and by the foliage of palms which separate 
the beach from the inland country. The road lies over a bed 
of fine white sand, which is continually wetted by the billows 
breaking over it, and covering it with their white and rippled 
sheets of water. The bay, shut in on the east by the lofty 
ridge of Cape Carmel, surmounted by its monastery, and on 
the west by the white but ruined walls of Acre, seems like a 
vast lake where the smallest barks might be cradled without 
injury from the waves. It is, however, no such thing; the 
coast of Syria, which is every where dangerous, is more par- 
ticularly so in the bay of Kaipha ; vessels which, to take 
refuge from a tempest, anchor there on an unstable bottom of 
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sand, are frcquentiy dashed upon the shore. BleUncho 

but picturesque fragments attested to us but too oertaU 

this fact; the whole shore was bordered with the k 

shattered wrecks of vessels, buried in the sand. Some iti 

showed their lofty, broken prows, in which the sea-binis k 

built their nests , many had only their masts remaining oi 

of the sand, motionless and leafless trees, resembling Uw 

funereal crosses which we plant over the ashes of those wl 

are no more ; some there were, which had their yards ii 

rigging corrupted by the salt sea spray, and still hangii 

around the masts. The Arabs do not meddle with tin 

remains of wrecked ships ; time and the storms of winter i 

left to accomplish their destruction alone, or the sand bar 

them more and more every day. We here saw, as likcw 

on almost all the other shores of Syria, how the Arabs ci\ 

fish. A man, holding a small folded net over his head rei 

to be thrown, walks a few steps into the sea, and mal 

choice of a time and place where the sun is behind him, i 

illuminates the waves without dazzling the eye. He aw 

the billows that come rolling and tumbling in, and break 

the rocky or sandy beach at his feet. He darts a pien 

and experienced glance into each ridge of foam, and if he i 

that it abounds with fish, he throws his net at the very 

ment that it breaks, and when it would, with its reflux, 1 

carried back all it had brought; the net falls, the wi 

retire, and the fish remain. It must be only for a si 

season that this fishery can be carried on upon the coast 

Syria ; when the sea is calm, the fisherman can see nothi 

for the billows become transparent, only when they rist 

against the sunlight on the surface of the sea. 

The pestilential smell of battle fields announced 
vicinity of Acre ; we were but at a quarter of an hour^s 
tance from the walls. It is a heap of ruins. Hie shatt 
domes of its mosques admit the light, its walls are inde 
by vast breaches, and its towers thrown down into its 
hour; it had just sustained a yearns siege, and had 1 
taken by storm by Ibrahim's 40,000 heroes* 
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Oriental politics are but ill understood in Europe ; designs 
are ascribed to it, when it has only caprices ; plans, while it 
has only passions ; a regard to the future, when it looks no 
fiirther than the morrow. The aggression of Mehemet All 
was looked upon as the premeditated design of a long and 
increasing ambition ; it was merely the ondrawing of fortune, 
which led him from one step to another, almost inToluntarily 
to shake his master*s throne and to conquer half the empire. 
A fresh course of events may lead him fiirther still. 

The following was the manner in which the quarrel origin- 
ated : — ^Abdallah, an inconsiderable young man, being raised 
by the freaks of favour and fortune to the government of 
Acre, revolted from the Grand Signior. Being conquered, he 
had implored the protection of the pacha of Egypt, who 
bought his pardon from the divan. Abdallah, soon for- 
getting the gratitude he owed to Mehemet, refused to observe 
certain conditions which he had sworn to in his adversity. 
Ibrahim marched to compel him to their observance ; at Acre 
he experienced an unforeseen resistance ; his anger arose; he 
requested more troops from his master ; they came, and were 
repulsed anew. Mehemet Ali grew tired, and absolved his 
son from all his vows ; Ibrahim's self-love opposed this ; he 
would either die under the walls of Acre or subdue it to his 
father. At last, by a vast sacrifice of human life, he burst 
the gates of that city. Abdallah, taken prisoner, awaited his 
death; Ibrahim had him brought into his tent, addressed 
him with bitter sarcasms, and sent him ofi* to Alexandria. 
Instead of a sabre or bowstring to meet him, Mehemet Ali 
sent him his horse, made him enter in triumph, placed him 
beside him on the divan, addressed him with eulogiums on 
his bravery and his fidelity to the sultan, and conferred on him 
a palace, slaves, and immense revenues. 

Abdallah by his bravery merited this treatment Shut up 
in Acre with 3000 Osmanlis, he had for a year resisted all 
the Egyptian forces by land and by sea. Ibrahim's fortune* 
like Napoleon's, filtered before this rocky fortress ; and if the 
Grand Signior, who was in vain solicited by Abdallah, had 



■ent him a few llioqsuid bwo at the proper maoMaC. or 
oalj dispatched ovrr (he Syiian waa two or three of Ihoaa 
Ir^lea which aidcasly lie at anchor bdbre the pllna oa 
Bo»phonu> it wosM have been all over mth [brahi^ m 
most have retained into Egypt, coBvioeed of the inpaCi 
of hia anger. Bat the Porte wa> taithTnl to ila natci 
fatality : the allowed her pacha to be raioed ; the balwaii 
Syria was overthrown, and the divan only awoke wb^ il \ 
too lale. Nevertheleu, Mehemet Ali wrote to his go^nl 
order bim to return, bnt this last beioga'manof aeoome 
and adventurous spirit, resolved to try the weehnese of 
■ultao and his own good fortune to the atmoaL He advtnc 
Two brilliant and ill'diaputed victories, that of Homa in Syi 
and that of Koniah in Asia Minor, made bim absolnie tau 
of Arabia, Syria, and all those kingdoms of Pootua, Bidiyi 
and Cappadocia, which are at the present day called Ck 
mania. The Porte might yet have cut off hia retieat, and, 
disembarking troops upon bis rear, have retaken whole eil 
and proviaces in which he bad not been able to leave a 
licient garrisons. A detachment of 6000 men, thrown ii 
the defiles of the Taurus and of Syria, would hare m 
Ibrahim and his army their prey, and would hare impriioa 
him in the midst of bis victories. The Turkish fleet ■ 
infinitely more numeronathan Ibmhim's, or rather, the Pa 
had a vast and magnificent fleet, while Ibmhim had only t 
or three frigates ; but at the commencement of the campu| 
Ilalil Pacha, a young man of elegant mannera, a favourite 
the Grand SIgnior, and by him named Capitan Pacha, h 
retired from the seas before tlie feeble forces of Ibiahini 
saw him, with my oan eyes, quit the port of Rhodes, a 
shut himseirup in the harbour of Marmoriia on the eowt 
Caramaiiia, at the bottom of the bay of Macri, When 
had once entered with Iiis ships into this port, the oumth 
which is exceedingly narrow, Ibrahim might with two veaa 
have prevented hii coming out again. Indeed, be never ( 
come out agmn; and all the winter through, while the mi 
VOL. I. 3d 
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rniportant and decisive military operations were taking place 

upon the coast of Syriai Ibrahim's vessels alone were seen on 

these seaSi and transported to him, without molestation or 

hindrance, reinforcements and ammunition. And yet Halil 

Pacha was neither a traitor nor a coward ; but in this way 

are transacted the afiairs of a people who remain motionless 

while all is advancing around them. The fortune of nations 

lies in their genius, and the genius of the MussulmeA now 

totters before that of the last of their pachas. The remainder 

of this campaign, which recalsto the mind that of Alexander, 

is well known. Ibrahim is, most undoubtedly, a hero, and 

Mehemet Ali is a great man ; but all their fortune depends on 

their two heads only ; and when these two men are gone, 

there will be no more Egypt, no more Arabian empire, no 

more Maccabees for Islamism ; and the East will come back 

under the dominion of the West by that invincible law of 

superiority which carries power where there is knowledge. 

The sand that borders the bay of Acre becomes incessantly 
more and more fetid. We began to perceive the bones of 
men, camels, and horses, rolled upon the beach, bleaching in 
the sun, and washed by the foam of the waves. At every step 
these heaps of fragments were multiplied before our eyes. 
Soon, the whole interval between the inland country and the 
sea-side appeared covered with them, and the noise of our 
horse's feet roused every instant multitudes of wild dogs, 
hideous jackals, and birds of prey, who, for more than two 
months, had been busy gnawing the remains of a horrid feast, 
which had been furnished for them by Abdallah's and 
Ibrahim's cannon. Some, as they fled away, dragged off 
the half interred limbs of men, others the legs of horses with 
the skin still hanging to them ; some eagles, sitting on the 
half picked skulls of camels, rose up at our approach with 
angry cries, and came back hovering, even in spite of our 
musket shots, over their horrid prey. The tall grass, the 
rushes, and the shrubs on the shore, were all alike strewn 
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withUiese remains of men and animaU; the whole of which 
was not the product of war. The typhus fever, which had 
for several months been ravaging Acre, had finished the 
remains that had been spared by conflict ; there scarcely le- 
muned twelve or fifteen hundred persons in a dty which be- 
fore contained as many thousand ; and, every day, there wcm 
thrown outside the walls or into the sea, additional carcases 
which were c***! up again by the sea at the bottom of the bay, 
or disinterred by the jackals in the fields. We reached the 
eastern gate of this miserable city ; the air was no longer se> 
spirable ; we did not enter, but, turning to the right, along 
some crumbling walls on which some slaves were at work, we 
traversed the field of battle in its whole extent, from the 
walls of the city to the country-house of the former p^^Htf^ 
' built in the middle of the plain at one or two hours' journey 
from the sea-side. As we approached this house, which had 
a magnificent appearance, and was flanked by elegant kiosks 
of Indian architecture^ we saw long ridges rather higher than 
those turned up by the ploughshare in our strongest soils. 
These ridges extended for about half a league in length by 
nearly tlie same in width ; their summits rose to a height of 
one or two feet above the soil. This was the site of Ibrahim's 
camp, and the grave of 15,000 men, whom he had had buried 
in these sepulchral trenches. We with difficulty travelled 
for some time over this soil, which was scarcely sufficient to 
cover so many victims to the ambition and caprice of what is 
called a hero. 

I Wc urged on our horses, whose feet stumbled every instant 

j against the dead bodies, and broke to pieces the bones dis- 

j interred by the jackals ; and wc went to encamp at about aa 

hour's distance from this melancholy place, in a charming spot 
u)x>n the plain, watered by a running stream, entirely over- 
shadowed by palms, orange and sweet lemon trees, and oat 
of the reach of the wind from Acre, whose exhalations had 
still pursued us. These gardens, placed like an oasis amid 
the stiTility of the plain of Acre, were planted by the last 
|>acha but one, the successor of the famous Djezar Pacha. 
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A few poor Arabs, who had taken refuge in huts built of 
earth and mud, supplied us with oranges, eggs, and fowls; 

and there we slept. 

Nwtmhtr 6M« 

Next day, M. de la Royera could scarcely rise from his 
mat and get on horseback; the whole of his limbs, stiffened 
by pain, refused to make the slightest moTement He felt 
the first symptoms of typhus ferer, which his medical know- 
ledge enabled him to distinguish better than ourselves. But 
this place afforded us no shelter, nor any means of leaving an 
invalid ; we therefore hastened our departure ere the malady 
had become more severe, and we went to sleep at fifteen 
leagues from thence, in the plain of Tyre, on the banks of a 
stream shaded by huge reeds, and not far from an isolated 
ruin, which appeared to belong to the era of the crusades. 
Tlie motion and warmth had reanimated M. de la Royere. 
We made him a bed in the tent, and went to kill wild geese 
and ducks, which rose in clouds from the reeds on the banks 
of the river. These birds that day fed all our caravan* 

November 7M. 

The following day, in a delightful spot on the brink of the 
sea, shaded by marine cedars and magnificent planes, we 
met with a Turkish aga returning from Mecca with a numer* 
OU8 train of men and horses. We took up our abode under 
a tree near the fountain, not far from another tree where the 
aga was at breakfast His slaves were promenading his 
horses ; and I was struck with the perfect form and lightness 
of a young Arab stallion of the purest blood. I ordered my 
interp>eter to enter into treaty with the aga. We sent him a 
present of some of our travelling provisions, and a pair of air 
pistols ; he in his turn made us a present of a Persian yata- 
gan, I had ray horses passed before him, to lead the con- 
versation in a natural manner to the subject, which we ac- 
complished; but the difficulty was, how to ask him to sell 
me his. My interpreter told him, that one of our travelling 
companions was so ill, that he could not find a horse of a 
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and mount on horsebacki we freighted a bark at Saida to 
carry him by sea to Bayruth. We set out again with the 
rest of the caravan ; I sent a courier to Lady Stanhope to 
thank her for the kind advances she had made in my favour 
to Abougoshf the Arab chief, and to request her to avail her> 
self of any opportunities that might present themselves to 
announce my approaching arrival to the Arabs of the deserts 
of Bkaa, of Balbec, and of Palmyra. 

November dtIL 

Slept at an old ruined, deserted house on the sea-side. 
During the night wrote some verses on the pages of my 
bible; — glad at approaching Bayruth after a journey so 
happily accomplished. Met, on the road, a mounted 
Arab, who was bringing me a letter from my wife. All is 
well; Julia is in excellent health; they are waiting for me 
before they go to pass a few days at the monastery of Antoura 
in Lebanon^ At four o'clock there was a terrific storm. The 
cap of clouds seemed to fall suddenly down upon the moun- 
tains on our right ; the noise made by the alternate receding 
and dashing of these heavy masses of cloud against the peaks 
of Lebanon, which shattered them into fragments, was con- 
founded with the roar of the sea, which itself resembled a 
plain of snow blown about by a violent wind* The rain did 
not fall, as in the West, in drops more or less frequent, but in 
thick and continuous streams, which struck heavily on man 
and beast, like the hand of the tempest The light of day 
had entirely disappeared ; our horses proceeded in the midst 
of torrents mingled with rolling stones, and were, every 
instant, in danger of being carried into the sea. ^Vhen the 
weather cleared up and the sky reappeared, we found ourselves 
on tlie borders of Fakardin's pine grove, at about half a 
league from the town [of Bayruth]. ' Home is something to 
beasts as well as to men ; those of my horses who recollected 
the spot from having often carried us there, though fatigued 
by a journey of three hundred leagues, neighed, pricked up 
their cars, and capered for joy upon the sand. I let the cara« 
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van slowly defile among the pines, pot Lebanon to the galkii 
and rushed, with my heart palpitating with anxiety and jo] 
into my wife's arms. Julia was amusing herself in a neigh 
bouring house with the daughters of the Prince of the Mobs 
tain, who, during my absence, had become governor of Bay 
ruth ; she saw me from the roof, riding up, and I beard ha 
running in, saying, '' Where is he? Is it he indeed f ** Sbi 
came in, rushed into my arms, and loaded me with caresses s 
then she ran round the room, with her beautiful eyes spark- 
ling with tears of joy, and repeatedly saying, " Oh ! how 
glad I am ! Oh ! how glad I am ! " and ag^n she came back 
to sit upon my knees and embrace me anew. Tliere were k 
the room two young Jesuit fathers from Lebanon, on a visii 
to my wife; I could not for some time address them with a 
word of common politeness ; mute themselves before this 
simple and impassioned expression of a child** tender aflee- 
tion for her father, and at the celestial splendour conferred 
by happiness on the beauty of tliat radiant countenance, they 
stood, struck dumb with admiration. Our friends and ser- 
vants soon arrived, and filled the mulberry fields with oar 
tents and horses. 

Passed several days of repose and happiness -in receiviag 
the visits of our Bayruth friends. The Emir Beschir's sons 
having, by Ibrahim's orders, descended from the mountains 
to occupy the country, which threatened to rise in fiftvonr of 
the Turks, are encamped in the valley of Nahr el Kelb^ at 
about an hour's distance from my house. 

Novemhtr VHIl 

M. Bianco, the Sardinian consul, who for many years has 
been connected with these princes, invited ua to dinner to 
meet them. They came dressed in magnificent caftans, wovea 
entirely out of gold thread ; their turbans were also composed 
of the richest cashmere stuffs. The eldest, who commandi 
his father's army, had a poignard, the handle of which 
was entirely incrusted over with invaluable diamonds. Theii 
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•uite was numerous and singular ; among a great number of 
Mussulmen and black slares, there was a poet who, in his 
qualifications, seemed exactly similar to the bards of the 
middle ages. His duties consist in singing the virtues and 
exploits of his master, composing tales for him when he sends 
for him to amuse him, standing behind him during meals to 
improvise verses, a sort of political toasts in honour of himself, 
or of the guests whom the prince wishes to distinguish. 
There was also a chaplain or Maronite Catholic confessor, 
who never leaves him, even at table, and who alone has per* 
mission to enter the harem ; he was a monk of a jovial, war- 
like figure, exactly such an one as we understand by the 
chaplain of a regiment. He, on account of his ecclesiastical 
character, sits at the table ; while the poet stands up. These 
princes, and especially the eldest, did not appear at all em- 
barrassed by our customs, nor by the presence of European 
females. They chatted m their turns with us, with the same 
elegance of manners, propriety of address, and freedom of 
mind, as if they had been brought up in the most polished 
court of Europe. Oriental civilizaUon is always on a level 
with our own, because it is more ancient, and was originally 
more pure and perfect. To an unprejudiced eye, there can 
be no comparison between the nobility, decorousness, and 
stern beauty of the Arabian, Turkish, Indian, and Persian 
manners, and that of our own* It is easily seen that we are 
youthful nations, scarcely free from the harsh, gross, and 
imperfect states of civilization ; that tkey are the children of a 
noble house, the heirs of ancient wisdom and virtue. Their 
nobility, which is only the ofispring of primitive excellences, 
is written on their countenances, and impressed on all their 
customs ; and, moreover, there is no populace among them. 
Moral civilization, the only kind of which I make any account, ^ 
is everywhere on a level ; the shepherd and the emir ate of 
the same family, speak the same sort of language, have the 
same customs, and participate in the same wisdom and the 
same magnificence of tradition, which forms the moral at* 
mosphera of a people* 
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* Tlxe Ladies now present,'* and by hts order, 

to impruvLsatey and sang in recitative^ and vitk 
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' Let ss drink, tbe jniee of Eden, nbicb 
briates the heart of the prince and tke slave. "Ha 
tbe plants that 3^oah himself set, wben the dovc^ inslend of 
an olive branch, broogtit bia bock a shoot of the vine. By 
the help of this wixse, the poet is for an instant a prine^ and 
the prince is a poet. 

^ Let OS drink it to the booonr of these jomof Fnnk 
beanties^ who ccme from the land where every 
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«* To drink wine, azMl to look oa woaica*s &oes, is to the 
Mossalmon twice to sin; bat to the Arab, twice to ie|oiee^ 
and to bless God in two different modes,** 

The chaplain bimi^ appeared enchanted with these 
and sang the baxd's chorases, langbing axMl emptying 
gfass. The prince proposed to as a hawking party, the 
habitual diversion of all the princes and scheiks of Syria. 
From hecce the cnssaders brought back thb castom into 



The weather, with the exception of a lew gusts of wind over 
the sea, and some showers of rain aboot the middle of the 
day, » as fine as the month of May in France. As soon aa 
the rainy season commences, a rre:»b spring begins. The 
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walls oF the terraces that uphold the cultivated slopes of 
Lebanon, and the fertile hills in the neighbourhood of Bay- 
ruth, are in a few days so thickly covered with vegetation, that 
the soil is entirely hidden under moss, grass, lianas, and 
flowers; green barley carpets all the fields, which at our 
arrival were nought but dust ; the mulberry trees, which then 
shoot »ut their second growth of leaves, form, all around the 
houses, forests impenetrable to the rays of the sun ; here and 
there are seen the roofs of houses scattered in the plain, and 
which rise out of this ocean of verdure; and Greek and 
Syrian women, in rich and brilliant dresses, are like queens 
taking the air on the pavilions in their gardens. Small paths, 
cut out in the sand, lead from cne house and hill to another, 
across those continuous gardens, that nach from the sea to 
the base of Lebanon; following these, there are suddenly 
found on the thresholds of these houses the most delightful 
scenes of patriarchal life ; — the women and girls sitting under 
a mulberry or fig tree at the door, embroidering rich woollen 
carpets in confused and brilliant colours ; others, tying the 
ends of silk threads to distant trees, wind them walking 
slowly and singing from one tree to another ; the men, on the 
contrary, walking backwards from tree to tree, weaving 
silken fabrics, and throwing the shuttle alternately to each 
other; the children lying in rush cradles, or upon mats 
under the shade, and some suspended on the branches of the 
orange trees ; the fat Syrian sheep, with huge dragging tails, 
too heavy to move themselves about, are lying in the cavities 
made on purpose for them in the cool soil before the door; 
and one or two beautiful goats with long pendant ears like 
those of our sporting dogs, and sometimes a cow, complete 
the picture. The master's horse is likewise always there, 
covered with his magnificent trappings, and ready to be mount- 
ed ; he forms part of the family, and appears to take an 
interest in all that b said and done around him ; his phy- 
siognomy is as animated as a human countenance : when a 
stranger appears and speaks to him, he pricks up his ears, 
draws back his lips, wrinkles his nostrils, stretches out his 
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mon ; I can neTer walk for an hour into the country without 
meeting with several going to the fountains, or returning with 
their Etruscan urns on their shoulders, and their bare legs 
encircled by silver anklets* The men and boys go on a Sun- 
day to take their recreation in sitting on mats spread at the 
foot of some large sycamore, not far from a spring ; they 
remain motionless there all day long, telling marvellous tales, 
and drinking now and then a cup of coflTee or of cold water. 
Others go up to the tops of the hills, and you may see them 
peacefully grouped together under their vines or their olive 
trees, seeming to enjoy the relish of the view over the sea 
afforded by these coasts, the clearness of the sky, the song 
of the birds, and all the instinctive pleasures of pure and un- 
sophisticated human nature, which our own population have 
lost for the noisy and riotous mirth of the alehouse, or the 
smoky atmosphere of bacchanalian festivities. Nowhere 
were the finest scenes of creation mote thickly filled and 
animated with purer and more beautiful ideas ; nature is here 
indeed a per|)etual hymn to the goodness of the Creator, and 
no false note, no appearance of vice or misery troubles the 
stranger's listening to the enchanting harmony of this hymn : 
— men, women, birds, beasts, trees, mountains, sea, sky, and 
weather, all is beauteous, pure, splendid, and religious. 

November l2tlL 

Early this morning, I went to wander with Julia over the 
hill called by the Greeks, San Dimitri, situated at about a 
league from Bayruth, nearer to Lebanon, and obliquely fol- 
lowing the curved line of the sea coast. Two of our Arabs 
accompanied us; one as a guide, the other to remain at 
Julia's horse's head, and to catch her in his arms if the horse 
should become too spirited. When the roads grew too steep 
we left our steeds for an instant, and traversed on foot the 
natural or artificial termces which form broad stairs of ver- 
dure up all the hill of San Dimitri. In my infancy, I had 
often imagined to myself that terrestrial paradise, that Eden, 
which all nations have retained in their recoll'.ctions, whether 
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it be a beautiful dream or a tradition of a dme and dwelling 
\ more perfect than the present ; I have followed Milton in his 

i delightful descriptions of that enchanted residence of our first 

! parents; but herci as in every thing else, imagination is in- 

finitely surpassed by nature. Grod has not conferred on man 
the ability of dreaming any thing as beautiful as what he has 
f himself made. I had dreamt of Eden before; I can now say 

1 that I have seen it. 

1 Ader travelling about half an hour beneath the arcades of 

j nopals that enclose all the roads through the plain, we began 

to ascend by small paths narrower and steeper than the foi^ 
raer, which all lead to successive plaieauXf from which a 
^vider view is continually gained of the country and of 
Lebanon. These plains, which are of a moderate width, ai« 
all surrounded by forest trees unknown in our climates, and 
of whose names I am, unfortunately, ignorant; the shape of 
their trunks, the disposition of their branches, the strange 
and novel forms of their tops, conical, loose, pyramidal, or 
extending themselves in the shape of wings, give to this 
border of vegetation a graceful and novel aspect which suf- 
ficiently points out the Asiatic character of the landscape* 
I Tlieir foliage also takes every shape and wears every hue^ 

from the black verdure of the cypress to the greyish green of 
the olive, and the yellow tinge of the orange and citron trees ; 
and from the broad leaves of the Chinese mulberry, each of 
which is large enough for a child's parasol, to the slight 
notched shreds of the tea shrub, the pomegranate tree^ and 
numberless other bushes, whose leaves resemble those of 
parsley, and hang like curtains of vegetable lace between the 
horizon and the eye. Alongside of these stripes of wood ex- 
tends a border of verdure which lies, covered with flowers, 
under their shade. The interior part of the plain is sown 
with barley, and at someone of the angle;^, two or three palm 
heads, or the dark, rounded dome of a colossal carob tree, 
points out the spot where an Arab husbandman has built his 
hut, surrounded by a few vines, by a ditch defended by verdant 
palisades of the Indian fig tree covered with its thorny fruit. 
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and by a small garden strewn with pinks and gilliflowers for 
his daughters' hair* When by chance the path led us to the 
door of one of these houses, buried like human nests in this 
ocean of verdure, the countenances of its amiable and happy 
inhabitants testified neither surprise, ill temper, nor anger- 
Smiling at Julia's beauty, they addressed us with the pious 
salutation of the Orientals, ** Sola el kder, blest be the day 
to you." Some requested us to remain beneath their palm 
tree ; they brought out, according to their wealth, either a 
mat or a carpet, and ofiered us fruits, milk, or flowers from 
their garden. We sometimes accepted these, and promised 
to come again, and bring them something from Europe in 
return. But their politeness and hospitality were entirely 
disinterested ; they love Franks, who can cure all diseases, 
who know the virtues of all kinds of plants, and who adore 
the same God as they do. 

From one of these plains we ascended to another, where 
the same scenes were repeated, the same enclosures of trees, 
the same mosaic work of vq^tation over the soil they 
enclose ; only in advancing from one plain to another the 
magnificent horizon increases in expansion, the lower plains 
lie extended below like a chess board formed by a mixture of 
every colour, where hedges of shrubs, contracted and grouped 
together by the optical efiects of distance, formed woods and 
dark patches beneath our feet We followed these plateomx 
from one hill to another, re-descending from time to time 
into the valleys by which they are separated ; valleys that 
are a thousand times more shady and more delightful than 
even the hills; all veiled by the curtains of foliage that 
are hung over them from the terraces by which they are 
enclosed ; all buried in those billows of odoriferous vege- 
tation; but all, nevertheless, having at their entrance a 
narrow extent of view over the lowlands and the sea. As 
the plain gradually disappeared by reason of the greater 
elevatiun of the valleys, they seemed to open immediately on 
to the shore, their trees were delineated in dark outlines on 
the blue sea, and we sometimes amused ourselves, as we ^ 
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at the foot or n paliu tree, hj unlAiag the ▼eMce* am 
which were in reality at fcur or five leagues' distance, tin 
gliding from one tree to the other, as if the; bad been pa 
ing over a lake, of which these valleys foniuid the immeda 
shore. 

We at last came, by the mere chance wanderiog oft 
steps, to the most complete and delightful of all thcM lai 
scapes. ' I shall often return to the spot. 

It was an elevated valley open to the east and west, i 
enclosed in the folds of the lost chain of hills, which pnje 
over tltc large vale in which runs the Nahr Bayruth, ll 
impossible to describe the abundant vegetation which caip 
its bottom and sides; and although both its walls am 
rock, they are bo thickly clothed with lichens of every tptci 
BO trickling with moisture which distils drop by drop, 
entirely covered with clusters of heath, ferns, odorifen 
hcrbs,lianas,ivy and other plants enrooted in their iDipcrceplil 
chinks, that there can be no doobt but tliat it is the ae 
rock itself that produces this mass of vegetation, ll fonn 
bushy carpet of about two feet in thickness; a close eo* 
ing of velvet verdure, iihuded with patches of different hi 
and tints, strewn all over with bunches of unknown flowcn 
a thousand various forms and scents, which sometimes sh 
in motionless repose, like the flowers depicted on a stietcl 
tapestry in our parlours ; sometimes, when the sea brceic gli( 
over them, they rise erect together with the grass and bongl 
from which they emerge like the silken fur of an aiuD 
whose coat is stroked a<>aiQst the grain, they become clond 
over with uuduUtiiig tints, and resemble a river of verdi 
aid flo wets fit roam ing along with odoriferous waves. Frt 
it then escape t;u^ts of intoxicating perfumes, multitadei 
insects with painted wings, and innumerable birds that pet 
on the neighbouring trees ; the air is filled with their sooj 
answering each other, with Uie buzs of numerous swsroii 
wasps and bees, and with that low murmur of the eartk 
spring, which is supposed, and perhaps with reason, to be I 
perceptible sound of the thousands of vegetating plants a; 
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iU surface. The drops of the night dew fall from erery leaf, 
shine upon every blade of grass, and cool the surface of the 
little valley, while the sun is rising and begins to dart its 
rays over the lofty trees and high rocks that shut it in. 

We breakfasted there, upon a stone at the brink of a 
cavern, where two gazelles had taken refuge at the noise of 
our steps. We took great care not to disturb the asylum of 
these charming animals, which are to these deserts what the 
lamb is to our fields, and tame doves to the rooft and yards 
of our cottages. 

The whole valley was tapestried with the same moveable 
curtains of foliage, moss, and vegetation; we could not 
refrain from exclaiming aloud at every step ; and never do I 
recollect having seen in nature so much life accumulated to- 
gether, and developed within so small a space. We traversed 
it in its entire length, sitting down from time to time in those 
places where the shade was coolest, and every now and then 
striking the grass with our hands and dashing out the drops 
of deWy the puffs of scent, and the clouds of insects that 
arose out of its bosom like golden dust. How great is Ood 1 
how infinite and unsearchable must be the Spring from whence 
flow all this life, beauty, and goodness ! if there may be seen 
such astonishing wonders to confound the mind in one small 
comer of nature, what will there be when the curtain of all 
worlds shall be drawn up, and we shall contemplate the 
whole of the infinite works of the Deity ? It is impossible 
to see this and to meditate upon it, without being overwhelmed 
with the inward evidence in which is imaged the idea .of 
a God. All nature is strewn with sparkling fragments of 
that vast mirror in which is depicted the reflection of the 
Deity. 

As you approach the western opening of the valley, the view 
of the sky expands, the enclosing hills sink down, the ground 
gently descends beneath the tread, the peaks of Lebanon, 
glittering with brilliant snow, stand boldly out in the sky 
undulating with burning vapours ; the eye glances from these 
eternal snows to the black patches of pines, cypresses, or 
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cedars ; then to those deep go^ea wher^ u in a nett, nfm 
the dusky shades: then again to tboM golden-liued loek] 
peaks, at whose bases stand the elevated dwelling* of lb 
Maronites, and the villages of the Dnisea ; and the whole i 
completed by a border of olive forests which die away on tb 
edges of the plain. The plain itself, which eztende betwee 
the hills on which we were standing and the opposite roots a 
the lofty Lebanon, may perhai^e be about a league in breadtl 
It is of sinuous shape, and we could only take into met 
about two leagues of its length ; the rest was concealed fRM 
us by hills covered with black pine forests. The Nahr Baj 
ruth, or River of Baynithf which issues, at a few tailed dii 
tance rrom thence, out of one of the deepest and most rock 
gorges in all Lebanon, divides the plain into two parts. 1 
runs beautifully between brimming banks, sometiraes shi 
up between its rush-bordered shores resembling fields « 
sugar canes, sometimes expanded over the verdant meadi, < 
beneath the mostich trees, and throwing out little biilliu 
lakes, as it were, into the plain. All its banks are com* 
with vegetation, and we could distiaguish asses, borMs,gaat 
black bulls, and white cows, scattered in herds along tl 
whole length of the stream, and Arab shepherds fording ll 
river oa their camels' backs. Farther off were seen, ontl 
nearest clifls [>f the mountains, some Maronite moaka, dotk 
in their black gowns and sailor's hoods, who were dleatl 
guiding the ploughshare beneath the olive trees of their fidd 
From time to time the convent bell was beard calling the 
to prayers; then they stopped their oxen, laid tha got 
against the handle of the plough, and, dropping on tbi 
knees, let their team breathe for an instant, while they tbei 
selves sighed a prayer to beavea. Advancing farther sti 
and beginning to redescend towards the river, we eudden 
discovered the sea (which had hitherto been hidden from 
by the sides of the valley) and the wide month of the Na 
Bayrutb, which was there lost in the waves. Not (ar fn 
the mouth of the river, a Roman bridge, fallen almoat ia 
ruin, with very lofty arches and no parapeU, croued the attcai 
VOL. I. 3 F 
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A long caravan^ proceeding firom Damascus to Aleppo^ was 
passing over it at the very instant; and the travellers, some 
on dromedaries and others on horses, were seen bsuing one 
by one out of the reeds that shade the piers of the bridge ; 
slowly ascending to the summits of the arches, and depicted 
for a moment on the blue groundwork of the sea, with their 
beasts of burden and their grotesque and glittering costume ; 
then re-descending from the heap of rains, and disappearing 
with their long string of asses and camels amid the clumps of 
reeds, rose-laurels, and plane trees that oyershadow the 
opposite bank of the river. A little farther off, they were 
seen re-appearing on the sandy beach, where the huge waves 
rolled in and dashed their fringe of foam, even over the feet 
of the beasts on which they were journeying ; the vast per- 
pendicular rocks of a projecting cape at last hid them from 
the view; and, advancing fiir into the sea, bounded the 
horiton in that direction. 

At the mouth of the river, the sea was of two diflTerent 
colours, blue-green in the open space, and sparkling with 
dancing diamonds ; and dull yellow at the spot where the 
waters of the river contended with its waves, and tinged them 
with the golden sand which is incessantly washed down into 
this herbour. Seventeen vessels, at anchor in the bay, swayed 
heavily on the unwieldy billows which always disturb its 
surface, and their masts oscillated up and down, like long 
reeds under a gust of wind. The masts of some were bare 
as trees in winter ; while others, spreading their sails to dry 
in the sun, resembled the large white birds of these seas, 
who hover over the waves without any perceptible movement 
of their wings. Tlie bay, more brilliant than the expanse of 
sky above it, reflected part of the snows of Lebanon, and the 
embattled walls of the monasteries perched on the projecting 
cliffs. A few fishing boats were gliding by under full sail, 
and coming to take shelter in the river. The valley beneath 
our feet; the slopes declining towards the plain; the river 
flowing beneath the pyramid-shaped arches ; the sea with its 
inlets among the rocks ; the vast mass of Lebanon with the 
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accidental varieties of its shape ; those pjfmmids of snow, pieff^ 
ing like cones of solid silver, into the depths of the finaaaai^ 
where the eye seeks for them as if for stars ; the insewiMi 
murmurs of the insects around os ; the song of a thowssd 
birds upon the trees ; the bellowing of bulls, or the almoit 
human cries of the camels in the caravans ; the dall, regshr 
sound of the laige billows breaking on the sand at the OMMlk 
of the river; the interminable horiion of the Meditenaaen 
I I Sea ; the verdant, winding prospect of the course of the Nskr 

Bayruth on our right ; the jogged, gigantic wall of Lebanon is 
front ; the serene and radiant vault of heaven, indented only 
by the peaks of the mounts, or by the conical heads of the tiU 
trees ; the warmth and fn^^rance of the air, in which evdj 
thing seems to swim like a reflected image in the transparesl 
water of a Swiss lake : — all these objects, sounds, lightly 
shades, and impressions made this scene the most sublime 
and beautiful landscape with which my eyes were ever 
entranced. What was it then to Julia ? She was overcosM 
with emotion, radiant with delight, trembling with transpoit 
and internal pleasure ; and I, myself, loved to impress sock 
magnificent objects on her infant imagination. God is better 
seen in them than in the lines of a catechism ; he is there 
delineated in features worthy of himself: the supreme beaaty, 
the unbounded goodness of a perfect nature, reveal him, waA 
as he really is, to the infant mind ; and this perception of 
physical and material, is by it soon converted into a feeling 
of moral beauty. The artist is shown the Grecian statnea 
to inspire him with an instinct of the beautiful; and the 
young mind must be shown the vast and beauteous 
of nature, that an idea of their Author may be formed 
it, worthy both of the Creator and of itself. 

We remounted the horses at the foot of the hill, in the plain 
on the bank of the river ; we crossed the bridge, and asoend* 
ed some woody hills of Lebanon, as far as the first monastery, 
which stands, like a castellated fortress, on a granite pedest^ 
The monks had become acquainted with me by the reports 
brought by their Arabs, and received me into the convent. I 
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went through the cells, the refectory, and the chapels. The 
monks, returning from labour, were busy in the large court- 
yard, unharnessing the bulls and oxen. Tliis court had the 
appearance of a large farm-yard ; it was encumbered with 
ploughs, cattle, dunghills, fowls, and all the implements of 
rustic occupations. Labour was carried on without noise or 
outcries, but without any affectation of silence, and as if by 
men animated by a spirit of natural decency, but not com- 
manded by severe and inflexible regulations. The counten- 
ances of these men are mild and serene, breathing of peace 
and contentment, the aspect of a community of labourers. 
When the clock struck the hour of repast, they entered the 
refectory, not all together, but one by one, or two by two, 
according as they had sooner or later finished the work they 
were at the time about This repast consisted, as on every 
day, of two or three cakes made of meal kneaded, and rather 
dried than baked, on a hot stone, of water, and five oliires 
preserved in oil; sometimes they add a little cheese or sour 
milk, and this is all these Cenobites* subsistence. They 
take it either standing up, or sitting on the ground; all the 
furniture and conveniences common among us are unknown to 
them. After having been present at their dinner, and our- 
selves eaten a bit of cake, and drank a glass of excellent 
Libanian wine, which the superior had brought for us, we 
visited some of the cells. They are all alike ; a small room 
of five or six feet square, furnished only with a rush mat and 
a carpet; and adorned merely by some images of the saints 
nailed against the wall, an Arabic Bible, and some Syriac 
manuscripts. A long mterior gallery with a thatched roof, 
serves as a corridor to all these rooms. The view from the 
windows, and from almost all these monasteries, is admirable ; 
the first slopes of Lebanon immediately beneath the eye, the 
plain and river of Bayruth, and the aerial domes of the pine 
forests breaking in upon the red horizon of the sandy desert ; 
then tlie sea surrounded on every sids by its capes, bays, 
inlets, and rocks, and with white sails traversing it in every 
direction; such is the view continually before these monks* 
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eyes. They made ut several pieaente i^f dried frdt and di 
of wines, wUch were loaded on asses for as, and we d 
quitted them to return by another way to BaymCh. I d 
speak of them again hereafter. 

We descended by some steep steps, carved oat iai 
detached blocks of soft yellow fieestone which oorer sll I 
lower descenU of Lebanoni, The path winds around th 
rocks; in the interstices of which grow a lew shnibsi 
herbs. There are some admirable flowers resemUmg I 
tulips of our own gardens, but incomparably larger. 1 
roused several gazelles and some jackals, who were shdta 
I in the hollows formed among the rocks. A great number 

partridges, quails, and snipes flew away at the noise ofi 
horses' tread. Having arrived at the plain, we agab Iba 
the vine, barley, and palm cultivated ; we travelled ab( 
half way across it amidst this rich vegetation, and sc 
arrived at the foot of a large hill covered with a forest 
Italian pines, in whose wide glades we could from afar p 
ceive the flocks of goats and herds of camels. This htU a 
cealed from us the Nahr Bayruth, which we wished to cr 
in the more southern part of its coarse. We struck off ii 
the lofty vaults formed by these parasol-shaped pines^ i 
after having proceeded for about a quarter of an hour benei 
their shade, we suddenly heard loud cries, the noise 
the steps of a multitude of men, women, and children^ a 
were running towards us, the roll of the tambour, and I 
notes of the bagpipe and fife. In an instant we were s 
rounded by five or six hundred Arabs of a strar^ appe 
ance. The chiefs, clothed in magnificent but dirty i 
ragged dresses, advanced towards us at the head of their bi 
of music ; they bowed to us, and saluted us with complime 
apparently very respectful, but which we could not and 
stand. Their gestures and clamoors, accompanied by th 
of the whole tribe, helped us to interpret their words. Tl 
entrc^d us, and, as it were, forced us to follow them i 
the mterior of tlie forest, where their encampment was I 
out. They were one of the tribes of Kourds, who come ft 
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the neighbouring provinces of Persia to pass the winter, some- 
times in the plains of Mesopotamia in Uie vicinity of Damas- 
cus, and sometimes in those of Syria, taking with them their 
families and flocks. They take possession of a wood, a plain, 
or an abandoned hill, and thus abide there for five or six 
months. Much more barbarous than the Arabs, their inroads 
and neighbourhood are generally greatly dreaded ; they are 
the armed gipsies of the East* 

Surrounded by this crowd of men, women, and children, 
we travelled on some time to the sounds of this wild 
music, and amid the cries of the multitude, who regarded us 
with a partly merry, partly ferocious curiosity. We soon 
found ourselves in the middle of the camp, before the tent 
door of one of the scheiksofthe tribe. They made us dis- 
mount, placed our horses, which they greatly admired, under 
the care of some young Kourds, and brought us Caramanian 
carpets, on which we sat down at the foot of a tree. The 
scheik's slaves presented us with pipes and coffee, and the 
women of the tent brought camel's milk for Julia. The ap* 
pearauceof these wandering barbarians in the midst of a dark 
pine forest, deserves to be described. 

The forest was thin at this spot, and interspersed with large 
glades. At the foot of each tree was a family's tent : these 
tents were, for the most paK, only a piece of black goats* 
hair cloth, tied by a string to the trunk of the tree, and sup- 
ported on the other side by two stakes driven into the ground. 
Often the piece of cloth did not entirely surround the space 
occupied by the family ; but a fragment merely fell on the 
side next the sun or wind, and sheltered the floor of the tent 
and the fire on the hearth* There was no furniture to ba 
seen, except some blackbh earthen jars lying on their sides, 
in which the women go to draw water, a few goats* skin 
leather bottles, some sabres, and long muskets suspended in 
bundles on the branches of the trees, .and mats, carpets, and 
a few men's and women's garments thrown, here and there, 
upon the ground. Some of these Arabs had two or three 
square wooden chests, painted red, with figures formed on 
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diem by gilt-headed nails, to eonUin their property. I mm 
hot two or three horses in the whole tribe. The greater put 
of the families had only a camel lying near the tent, nuuoil- 
ing, with its h^h, intelligent-looking head stretched oat sid 
directed towards the tent, a few beautifol goats, with loi^ 
black, silken hair and pendant can, and some sheep sid 
bolls ; almost all of them had, besi d es, one or two sapcA 
white greyhoonds, of a large sixe. These dogs, contrary to 
the usual custom of the Mahometans, were tut and mA 
kept; they seemed to recognize particular masteri, bom 
whence I suppose that these tribes make use of them m hsnl- 
ing. The scheiks appeared to enjoy absolute authority, md 
the slightest sign from them re-established the order md 
silence which had been disturbed by our arrivaL Sooe 
children having, through curiosity, committed some slight 
improprieties towards us, they had them seized in an iostast 
by the men that surrounded us, and driven far away from m 
to another quarter of the camp. The men were gener- 
ally large, strong, handsome, and well made; their dren 
did not indicate poverty, but negligence. Several had veits 
of silk woven vrith gold or silver thread, and pelisses of blie 
silk trimmed with rich furs. Their arms were equally n- 
markable for the elaborate workmanship, and the incnistatiooi 
of silver with which they were decorated. The women wen 
neither shut up nor Teiled ; they were even half nsked, 
especially the young girls of from ten to fifteen yean of age. 
Their only garment was a loose pair of pantaloons, whkk 
left the legs and feet bare; they all had silver anklets joit 
above the instep. The upper part of the body was covered by 
a cotton or silk chemise, fastened by a girdle, and leaving 
the neck and bosom naked. Their hair, which was generally 
very black, was plaited in long tresses hanging down even 
to their heels, and ornamented with strings of coins ; they 
had also their loins and throat encased in a net work ol 
strung piastres, which rattled at every step they made, like 
the scales of a serpent These women were neither large, 
fair, modest, nor graceful, like the Syro-Arabian females; nof 
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had they the ferodous, timoroiui air of the Bedouin women ; 
they are m general small, lean, and iunbumt, but cheerful, 
merry, and good-humoured, dancing and singing to the notes 
of their music, which had not for a moment ceased its 
sprightly and animated airs. They shuwed no embarrass- 
ment on our looking at them, nor any shame of their half 
naked condition before the men of the tribe ; the men them- 
selves did not appear to exercise any authority over them ; 
they contented themselves with laughii^ at their indiscreet 
curiosity towards us, and repulsed them with pleasantry and 
mildness. Some of the girls were extremely pretty and 
attractive; their black eyes were tinged with henna all round 
their eyelids, which confers a much greater degree of vivacity 
to their looks. Their legs and hands were also painted of a 
mahogany colour ; their teeth, white as ivory, set off in 
greater brilliancy by their tatooed blue lips and their brown 
complexions, gave to their laughing countenances a wild, but 
not a ferocious expression. They resembled the young wo- 
men of Provence or Naples, but with a higher forehead, a 
freer carriage, a more open smile, and more natural gestures. 
Their countenances make a deep impression on the memory, 
because you see faces of this description but once. 

There was around us a drcle of one or two hundred per- 
sons belonging to the tribe ; when we had taken a complete 
view of their encampment, their works, and themselves, we 
made a sign that we wished to remount our horses. They 
were immediately brought back ; as they were frightened by 
the strange appearance of objects, the cries of the crowd, and 
the noise of the tambourines, the scheik had Julia taken up by 
two of his wives, who carried her as far as the end of the 
forest* The whole tribe accompanied us thither ; we got on 
horseback ; they offered us a goat and a young camel as a 
present : we did not accept them, but gave them a handful 
of Turkbh piastres, which the young girls shared among 
themselves to add them to those already on their necklaces, 
and we presented two golden ghazU to the scheiks' wives. 
At a little distance from the forest we again came upon the 
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mcr; we croiied it by a foid; and under the nieeluni 
trees that bordered it, we met with about a bandied girii 
belonging to the Kourdish tribe, reinming from Bayrallb 
wliere they had been to buy some earthen jars and pieecs of 
cloth for a newly married woman of the tribe. They wen 
stopping there, and dancing under the shade, each hoMuf 
with her hand part of her companion's dress or omamenISi 
They followed us a long while, uttering wild cries, and hyisf 
hold of Julia's frock and the manes of our horMs to obtsk 
from us some pieces of money : we threw them some; thcj 
ran away, and rushed into the river to return to their canp. 

After crossing the Nahr Bayruth and the other half of the 
plain, which was well cultivated and shaded by young paba 
and pine trees, we entered upon the hills of red sand that 
extend to the east of Bayruth, between the sea and the 
valley of the river. They form a portion of the Egypliaa 
desert, thrown off as far as Lebanon, and surrounded hy 
magnificent oases ; its sand is as red as ochre, and as fine as 
an impalpable powder. The Arabs say that the red sand of 
this desert is not brought thither by the winds northrown upbj 
the waves, but is cast up by a subterranean torrent, which 
communicates with the deserts of Oaza and El Arish* They 
pretend that there are springs of sand, just as there are springs 
of water ; and in confirmation of their opinion they point out 
the form and colour of the sand of the sea, which, indeed, 
in no respect resembles that of the desert, for it is as while 
as that of a granite or marble quarry. However this may 
be, this sand, whether vomited out by subterranean livcfs^ 
or strewn there by the violent winds of winter, extends itadf 
in sheets of five or six leagues in circumference, and Ibras 
high hills or deep valleys, which alter their shape with every 
successive tempest You cannot travel for any length of 
time among these undulating labyrinths, without its 
impossible to know where you are: the sand hills 
the horizon on every side ; no path long remains on the 
face of these billows ; both horse and camel pass over 
leaving no more tiace behind than a bark on its waleiy 
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path ; the whole is effaced by the slightest possible breeze. 
Some of these dunes were so steep that our horses could 
scarcely climb them, and we could proceed only with great 
precaution, for fear of being swallowed up in some of the num- 
erous quicksands found in tliis dusty sea; no trace of vegeta* 
tion was to be discovered, except a few large roots of bulbous 
plants, which rolled from time to time beneath our horses* 
feet : the impression made by these moving solitudes is sad 
and melancholy ; it is a noiseless tempest, but having all the 
images of death. When the Simoom, the desert wind, arises, 
the hills undulate like the billows of the ocean, and, falling 
silently over their deep valleys, engulph the camel of the 
caravans. Every year they make advances of some paces 
on the cultivated lands that surround them ; and upon their 
borders may be seen the tops of palms and fig trees which 
stand up dry and withered above the surface, like the masts 
of a vessel swallowed up in the waves. We heard no sound 
but the dull and distant beating of the billows of the sea, 
which broke upon the cliffs at about a lcague*s distance from 
us. The setting sun tinged the crests of the red dusty hills 
with a colour like that of glowing iron when first taken from 
the furnace, or, darting his rays into the valleys, flooded 
them with fire like the avenues of a burning house. From 
time to time, as we successively reached the tops of the hills, 
we obtained a view of the white peaks of Lebanon, or of the 
sea» with its fringe of foam bordering the long winding coasts 
of the bay of Saida ; then we again plunged into the ravines 
of sand, and we could see nothing but the sky over our heads. 
1 followed ailer Julia, who often turned round to me her pretty 
face reddened with emotion and fatigue ; and in her eyes, 
whose looks seemed to interrogate me, I read her mingled 
feelings of fear, rapture, and delight The mcreasing sound 
of the sea announced our approach to the shore ; we sud- 
denly discovered it, steep and lofty beneath our horses* feet ; 
it rose to a height of at least two hundred feet above the 
Mediterranean ; and the ground, solid and sonorous beneatli 
our steps, though still covered by a thin layer of white sand. 
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indicated to us the saccession of the rodu lo the w; 
sand. It vrns indeed the ctiff vtikh borders all the 
shores ; and we had by chance arrived at one of thon 
on the coa^t, where the strife betweeit stone tad w&t 
senis to the eye a most singular spectacle. The re 
shocks of the surges or the earthquakes have, in this 
detached from the continuous aaa» of the coast, in 
hilts of the solid rock, which, rolling orer in the as 
having there obtained a stable position, have bees 
polished, and washed by the nraves for many ages, am 
assumed most singular shapes. At about a hundred 
before us stood one of these rocks, issuing out of the * 
raising its top above the level of the shore ,- the in< 
beating of the billows had at last broken through the i 
of it, and formed a gigantic arch, like the entrance of a 
phal monument. The internal walls of this arch v 
polished and glossy as Carrara marble ; the waves, i 
retired, alio wed these walls to be seen above the surface,a 
ping with the spray that fell back along with the waters; 
at the return of the next billow, they rushed, with a DOJ 
thunder, into the arch, which they filled quite up to tk 
and, driven onward by the velocity of the shock, they 
aloft in a fresh torrent of foam, which dashed ia ra^ng t 
ofiiprayas high as the very surauiit of the rock, an 
fell hack again in humid threads and dnsL Oar 
trembled with fright at each return of the waves, a 
ourselves could not detach our eyes from this combat 
two elements. For the length of half-on-hour's joum 
coast is thickly strewn with these magnificent spt 
nature ; there are embattled towers, entirely covered w 
nests of sea swallows; natural bridges joining the al 
the rocks, and beneath which yon can hear the snbtei 
waves roar as yon pa^s hy ; and in some places tb 
rocks pierced througli by the healing of the billows, 
spurt up the sea foam bencatli our feet like the jet 
fountain ; the water riees to a distance of some feet fr 
ground in a large column, then again returns with nv 
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into its abysses, whea the wave again retires. The sea was 
very rough at that time; it rolled in in large, high, blue hills, 
rose up ill transparent crests as it approached the rocks, and 
broke against them with such a crash, that the shore shook 
to a considerable distance, and we fancied we could see the 
marine arch we were looking at, totter and vibrate. After 
the silent and fearful solitudes we had just been traversing, 
the unbounded prospect of an immense sea, entirely destitute 
of vessels, at the hour of evening when ihe first shadows be- 
gan to darken its abysses these gigantic fractures of the 
coast; that tumultuous noise of the waves, which rolled 
along enormous rocks, as birds' claws roll along the grains of 
sand ; the gusts of the breeze upon our faces, and upon our 
horses* manes ; the astonishing subterraneous echoes which 
multiplied the dull bellowings of the tempest: — all these 
things struck our minds with impressions so various, solemn, 
and forcible that we were unable to speak, and tears of emo- 
tion shone in Julia's eyes. 

In silence we re-entered the desert of red sand; we 
crossed it at its narrowest part, drawing nearer to the hills 
of Bayruth, and by the time the sun was entirely set, we were 
in the large pine forest of the Emir Fakardin. Here Julia, 
recovering her voice, turned towards me, and with ecstasy 
exclaimed, ** Have not I been the very finest excursion that 
possibly can be? Oh ! how great is God ! and how good he 
is to me ! " she added, '' to choose me, and show me, while 
yet so young, such beautiful objects 1 ** 

It was completely night when we got off our horses at the 
door of the house ; we then projected other excursions for 
the days that yet remained before the journey to Damascus. 
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arbitiaiy; it b ipreading itself fiutber over the tides of 
Lebanon, or into the valleys and plains that surround it, as 
the increasing swarms of its population issue forth and found 
new villages. The town of Zarkley, at the entrance of the 
valley of Bkaa, opposite to Balbec, which twenty years ago 
could scarcely enumerate tweUe or fifteen hundred souls, now 
reckons ten or twelve thousand, and its population is being 
continually augmented. 

The Maronites are subject to the Emir Beschir, and form, 
together with the Druzes and Metualis, a sort of despotic 
confederation under his government Although the people of 
these three nations differ in origin, manners, and religion, 
and although they are scarcely ever mingled together in the 
same villages, the defence of their common interests and 
liberty, and the strong and skilful hand of the Emir Beschir, 
still retain them in one united community. They cover with 
their numerous habitations the space comprised between 
Latakia and Acre on the one side, and Damascus and Bay- 
ruth on the other. I shall make a few remarks on the Druzes 
and Metualis separately. 

Tlie Maronites occupy the most central valleys and the 
highest chains of the principal group of the Libanian moun- 
tains, from the neighbourhood of Bayruth to Tripoli in 
Syria. The slopes of these mountains, which are turned to- 
wards the sea, are fertile, and watered with numerous rivers 
and never-failing waterfalls. They there cultivate silk, oil, 
barley, and wheat; the heights are almost inaccessible, and 
the naked rock every where pierces through the sides of these 
mountains ; but the indefatigable activity of this people, who 
had no secure refuge for their religion but behind these 
peaks and precipices, has rendered the rock itself productive : 
they have raised, in successive stages, rising one above the 
other as far as the perpetual snows, walls of terraces formed 
with fragments of the broken rocks ; on to these terraces 
they have carried the small quantity of vegetable mould that 
is washed down by the waters into the ravines ; they have 
even pounded the rock itself, to render its dust fertile by 
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mingling it with this small quantity of soil, and they bare 
converted the whole of Lebanon into a garden covered with 
mulberry, fig, and olive trees, and the different sorts of grain. 
The traveller can scarcely recover from his astonbhment when, 
after climbing for whole days, before over the perpendicalmr 
walls of mountains which are but a mass of rock, he suddenly 
finds in the depths of an elevated gorge, or on the flat top 
of some pyramidal aggregation of mountains, a handsome 
Tillage built of white stone, inhabited by a numerous and 
wealthy population, with a Morcsco castle in the middle, a 
monastery in the distance, a torrent rolling with foam at its 
foot, and all around, a prospect of vegetation and verdure, 
where pines, chestnut and mulberry trees overshadow the 
Tines and the fields of maize and of wheat. These villages 
sometimes hang almost perpendicularly one over another ; a 
stone may be thrown, or the voice may be heard, from one to 
the other, and yet the declivities of the mountains require so 
many turnings and windings in following the path of com- 
munication, that it requires one or two hours to pass from one 
hamlet to the other. 

In each of these villages you find a scheik, a sort of feudal 
lord, who is charged with the administration of justice in the 
country. But tlieir decisions and sentences, which are in- 
flicted very summarily, and in the inartificial method of the 
scheiks* police, are neither absolute nor without appeal. The 
higher department of administration belongs to the emir and 
his divan. Tlie law issues in part from the emir, and partly 
from the bishops ; and there is a sort of contest between the 
emir*s jurisdiction and the authority of the ecclesiastics. The 
patriarch of the Maronites retains the sole right of decision 
in all cases where the civil law comes into conflict with the 
religious, such as marris^es, dispensations, and divorces. The 
prince is obliged to act with great discretion towards the 
patriarch and the bishops, for the influence of the clergy over 
the people's minds is immense and uncontrolled. This 
clergy is composed of the patriarch, elected by the bishops 
and confirmed by the pope, a papal legate sent from Rome 
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and residing at the monasteiy of Antoura or Kanoubin, 
bishops, superiors of monasteries, and curates. Although 
the Romish church has strictly maintained the law of celibacy 
among the priests in Europe, and several of her writers have 
pretended to find a dogmatical law in this regulation of her 
discipline, yet she has been obliged to give up this point in 
the East; and though fervent and devoted Catholics, yet 
among the Maronites the priests are married. This liberty of 
marriage is not, however, extended to the monks who live in 
societies, nor to the bishops ; only the secular clergy and 
the curates are allowed this privilege. The seclusion in 
which the Arabian women live, the simplicity of this people's 
patriarchal manners, and long habitual custom prevent any 
inconvenience arising from this practice of the Maronita 
clergy; and far from its having been injurious, as they affect 
to tell us, to the purity of sacerdotal morals, to the respect of 
the people for the minister of religion, or to the ordinance of 
confession, it may with truth be said, that in no country in 
Europe are the clergy so pure, so exclusively occupied in 
their pious duties, so much respected, and so powerful over 
the people as they are here. If you would have a visible 
realization of what imagination conceives to be the state of 
Christianity in its pure and early ages, if you would see the 
simplicity and fervour of primitive religion, purity of morals, 
disinterested motives among the ministers of charity, sacer- 
dotal influence without abuse, authority without domineering, 
poverty without beggary, dignity without pride, prayerfnl- 
ness, watchfulness, sobriety, chastity, and diligent manual 
labour, you must come among the Maronites. The most 
rigid philosopher will not find any reformation to make in 
the public and private life of these priests, who are still the 
examples, counsellors, and servants of the people. 

There are in Lebanon about two hundred Maronite mon- 
asteries of different orders, inhabited by from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand monks. But these monks are neither 
wealthy nor mendicant, neither oppressors nor bloodsuckers 
of the people. They consist of societies of simple and labori* 
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OU8 men, who, wishing to coMecrate diemselTes to a life i 
prayer and of mental freedom, renounce the cares of a risoi 
family, and devote themseWea to God and to the caltiTrntio 
of the earth in one of these retreats. Their lifi^ as I Imi 
already said, is that of an indastrioos peasant; they tal 
care of cattle or of silk-worms, they cleaTO the rock, Imil 
with their own hands the terraces supporting their fiddly di| 
plough, and reap. The monasteries possess but little had 
and receive only as many monks as it will support. I hai 
lived for a long time among this people, I have frequentc 
several of these monasteries, and I have never heard tlu 
any scandal had been given rise to by the monks; thevt : 
not a murmur against them. Each monastery is but a poi 
farm, whose servants are voluntary, and whoee whole wagi 
is included in lodging, an anchorite's subsbtence, and tl 
pmyers of their church. Useful occupation is so much tl 
law of human nature, it is so essential a condition of hapji 
ncss and virtue here below, that I have never seen one < 
these hermits who did not wear on his features the ezprasaic 
of peace of mind, contentment, and health. The bislio| 
have an absolute authority over the monasteries within the 
jurisdictions. Their dioceses are very small; every lai] 
village has a separate bishop. 

The Maronite people, whether they are descended firoin tl 
Arabs or from the Syrians, partake of all the virtues of Oh 
clergy, and form a separate people distinct from every olh 
throughout the whole of the East. It might be supposed Un 
they were an European colony thrown by chance into the mid 
of the tribes of the desert ; but they have, nevertheless, i 
Arabian physiognomy: the men are large and handsom 
with a frank, noble look, a mild, intelligent smile, blue eye 
aquiline nose, dignified carriage, low, guttural voice, poll 
but not ficrvile manners, splendid costume, and glitterfa 
arms. When you pass through a village and see the schei 
sitting at the door of his embattled mansion, his beaotif 
horses fastened up in his courts, and the principal inhabitan 
of the village clothed in their rich pelisses, with their n 
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silken girdles filled with silver-handled kangiars and yatagans, 
wearing a huge turban composed of different coloured silks, 
and with m large piece of purple silk falling over the shoulder, 
then you might fancy you were contemplating a nation of 
kings. They have a* fraternal affection for Europeans; they 
are united to us by that strongest of all bonds, a community 
of religion ; they believe that by our consuls and ambassadors 
we protect them from the Turks; they receive into their 
villages our travellers, missionaries, and young interpreters 
who go to learn the Arabic language, with the same feelings 
as long absent relations are received into a family ; and the 
traveller, the missionary, or the young interpreter becomes 
the cherished guest of the whole country. He is lodged in 
the monastery or in the scheik's palace ; he is abundantly 
supplied with all that the country can produce ; he is taken 
out hawking ; he is introduced with confidence into the so- 
ciety even of the women ; he is addressed with respect ; and 
bonds of friendship are formed which are never broken, and 
the recollection of which is handed down by the heads of the 
fiunily to their children. I do not doubt but that if this peo- 
ple were better known, and if the magnificent country which 
they inhabit were oftener vbited, many Europeans would go 
and settle among them : the beauty of the scenery, the ad- 
mirably fine climate, the moderate prices of all commodities, 
the similarity of religion, the hospitality of manners, and the 
individual safety and tranquillity, all combine to make a 
dwelling among these people desirable ; and as for myself, if 
a man could entirely transplant himself, — if it were not pro- 
per for him to live in the place where Providence has pointed 
out his cradle and his tomb, to serve and love his fellow- 
countrymen, — if involuntary exile should ever be my lot, — I 
should find no spot so pleasant as one of these peaceful 
villages of the Maronites, at the foot or on the sides of Le- 
banon, m the bosom of a simple, religious, and benevolent 
people, with a prospect of the sea and of the lofly snows, un- 
der the palm or orange tree m the garden of one of these 
monasteries. The most admirable state of civil society, the 
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cflTect rather of morals aad religion than of leg^latioiiy rdgns 
throughout the whole extent of the country inhabited by the 
Maronites; you may travel there alone, and without a gaide^ 
either by night or by day, without any apprehensioo ot 
violence or robbery; crime b almost utiknown. Thm 
stranger is sacred with the Mahometan Arab, and still mora 
so with the Christian ; his door is open tobim «t«very hoar, 
he kills his kid to do him honour, and quits his rush mat -to 
afford him room. 

There is in each village a church or chapel, in which the 
ceremonies of Catholic worship are celebrated in the Syrian 
form and language* At the gospel the priest turns round to 
those present, and reads to them the gospel for the day a 
Arabic Religions, which last longer than the races of meiH 
kind, retain their sacred language after the people have loet 
theirs. 

The Maronites are, like all mountaineers, naturally brave 
and warlike ; they arise at the call of the Emir Beschir, to 
the number of thirty or forty thousand men, either to deiend 
the inaccessible paths of their mountains, or to rush down 
into the plain and to affright Damascus and the cities of 
Syria. The Turks never dare to penetrate into Lebanon whea 
its inhabitants are at peace among themselves ; the pachas 
of Acre and of Damascus have never come there except when 
called in to the assistance of one party or the other an inlea- 
tine dissensions. I know not whether I am deceived or nol^ 
but I think that the Maronite people are yet reserved fiw 
noble destinies ; a people who have a primitive and virgin pttritjf 
of morals, religion, and courage ; who inherit the traditiciial 
virtues of the patriarchs, propriety of conduct, a little liberty, 
and a great deal of patriotism ; and who, by similitude of 
religion, and by commercial and ecclesiastical connexiaoSy 
are becoming daily more impregnated with Western civiliza- 
tion. While all around them is falling into impotency and 
dotage, they alone seem to flourish in renewed youth, and to 
acquire fresh strength ; in proportion as Syria becomes ummo 
and more depopulated, they will descend firom their jdouo^ 
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tains, found commercial cities on the sea shores, cultiTate the 
fertile plains which at present belong only to the jackals and 
gazelles, and establii^h a new dominion in these regions 
where all the old powers are now expiring. If, at the pre* 
sent time, there were to arise among them a man of geniusy 
either from the ranks of the all*powerful clergy, or from the 
bosom of one of the revered families of the emirs and schdks; 
if he could understand the prospects of the future, and should 
form an alliance with one of the European powers, he would 
easily renew the wonderful deeds of Mehemet Ali, the pacha 
of l^gypt, and would leave behind him the real germ of an 
Arabian empire. Europe is interested in the realization of 
this supposition ; she may have a colony, all ready made, on 
these fine shores; and Syria, by being repeopled with m 
Christian and industrious nation, would enrich the Mediter* 
ranean with a commerce which at the present time is in decay, 
would open the route to the Indies, drive back the nomadian 
and barbarous tribes of the desert, and revivify the whole ex- 
tent of the East. There is more hope for the future there, 
than there is in Egypt; Egypt has but a man, Lebanon pos- 
sesses a people. 



THB DBUZBS. 

The Druzes, who, with the Metualis and Maronites, form 
the principal population of Lebanon, have for a long time 
been supposed to be an European colony left in the East by 
the crusaders. Nothing can be more absurd. Religion and 
language are the things which continue longest among a peo- 
ple : the Druzes are idolaters, and speak Arabic ; they are 
not therefore descended from a Frank nation of Christians. 
It is more probable that they are, like the Maronites, an 
Arabian tribe of the desert, who having refused to adopt the 
religion of the prophet, and being persecuted by the new 
believers, took refuge in the inaccessible solitudes of the 
heights of Lebanon, there to defend their gods and their 
liberty. They have prospered ; they have often obtained m 
orodominance over the tribes who inhabit Syria with them. 
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and the liislory of ihar pfindpsl due^ Pakar d Dia^ 
baTe eormpled ioto Fataidia, has rendend 
OTcn m £iiiopa. This praioa mas ft ns 
ance in history aboat the mo i fw cnient of the 
ceiitaiy s luring mincn gutemof of the Pfaaes^ he gajneo tho 
Goofideneeof the Porte; he lepabed the faocions tribes of 
Balbecy deCrered Tjwe and Aoefiooi theincanionsof tfm 
Bedooin Arabs, drote oat the aga of Baynithy and cstabBshed 
his capital in that town. In vain did the padias of Aleppo 
and DamascBS threaten him and denoonoe him to the Avan; 
he bribed his jodges, vid tiiamphed by coiming or by Ibaea 
orer all hb enemies. Hoarever, the Porte, being so often 
warned of the progress of the Drases, took the resohition to 
fight them, and prepared a formidable exp edi tion. Fakar d 
Din wanted to tempori se ; he had formed alliances and cott* 
doded oommercid treaties with some princes of Itdy ; he 
went in person to solidt the soceoois they had promised 
him. He left the government to his son Ali, embarked nl 
Bay nithy and took refogein thecoartoTthe Medici at Florence. 
The arrird of a Mahometan {xince in Earope ezdted atten- 
tion ; a report was spread tlmt Fakar d Dbi was descended 
firom the princes of the boose of Lorraine that the Draaes. 
derived their origin from the companions of a Coont da 
Dreox, who remained in Lebanon afier the cnisades: in vain 
had Benjamin of TodeU mentioned the Dnnes before the 
epoch of the cnisades,the dezteroos adventnrerhimsdf propn- 
gated the opinion, in order to interest the sovereigns of Eoropa 
in his fate. After remaining nine years at Florence, the Easir 
Fakar el Din retomed into Syria : his son Ali had repalsed 
the Turks and preserved his father's conquests inviolaUa ; 
and resigned up the command to him again. The emir, eor-> 
nipted by the arts and luxury of Florence, foigoi that ha 
reigned only by inspiring his enemies with terror. He baill 
magnificent palaces at Bayruth, adorned, like those of 
Italy, with statues and paintings, which offended the pre- 
judices ef the Orientals. His subjects were exasperated; the 
sultan, Amurath IV., wa« irritated ; and again sent the pacha 
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of Damascus with a powerful army against Fakar el Din 
While the pacha was descending from Lebanon, a Turkish 
fleet blockaded the port of Bayruth. Ali, theemir*s son and 
governor of Saphadt, was killed fighting against the pacha 
of Damascus' army. Fakar el Din sent his second son on 
board the admiral's vessel to implore for peace ; the admiral 
kept the child prisoner, and refused all negotiation. The 
emir fled in consternation, and shut himself up with a few 
devoted friends in the inaccessible rocky fortress of Nilka. 
The Turks, after having in vain besieged him for a whole 
year, retired ; Fakar el Din was again free, and retraced the 
way to his mountain ; but being betrayed by some of the 
companions of his fortune, he was delivered up to the Turks 
and taken to Constantinople. Having fallen prostrate at the 
feet of Amurath, that prince at first showed him marks of 
generosity and kindness ; he conferred on him a palace and 
some slaves ; but a short time after, on some suspicions of 
Amurath, the brave and unfortunate Fakar el Din was stran- 
gled. The Turks, who are in their policy content with kick** 
ing away the enemy that molests them, but who otherwise 
respect the customs of the people and the traditional Inti- 
macy of families, allowed the posterity of Fakar el Din to 
continue in the possession of his dominion ; and it is only 
about a century since the death of the last descendant of the 
famous emir transferred the sceptre of Lebanon into another 
family, that of Chab, originally from Mecca, and whose pre- 
sent chief, the old Emir Beschir, governs these countries at 
this very day. 

The religion of the Druxes is a mystery into which no 
traveller has ever been able to penetrate. I have been ac- 
quainted with several Europeans who had lived for many 
years amongst them, and who have confessed to me their 
ignorance respecting it. Lady Stanhope herself, who forms 
an exception to the general rule by her constant residence 
amidst the Arabs of this tribe, and by the devotedness with 
which she had inspired these men, whose language she speaks 
and whose customs she follows, told me that to bei also the 
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Druzos' religion was a mystery. Most I 
written respecting them, pretend tliat tti 
scliismatical sort of Mahoraetanism ; but 1 
are deceived. One thing certain is, that t 
Druzes allow them to affect the worship ( 
whom they come in communication ; fron 
the opinion that they are schiamatical A 
however, is not the case ; the only prop< 
is, that they worship the calf; and tht 
rcsembhng those of the nations of an 
divided into two castes, the akkaU, or " 
Wia djahels, OT " the ignorant;" and accc 
of either of these castes, he practises tiuc 
worship. Moses, Mahomet, and Jesus, 
veneration among them. Ttiey assemble 
the week, each one in the place set apai 
initiation to which he has attained ; and p( 
rite?. Ouards keep watch, during the 
profane person may appioach the initiatf 
stant punishment of the rash intruder, 
mitted to these mysteries. The priests or 
They have a sacerdotal hierarchy; the i 
reign pontiff of the Druzcs resides at 
Mulna. At the death of a Dru7« the peo 
the tomb, and teslimonien are received as 
are favourable, the akkal cries, " May tl 
ciful to thee;" if they are unfavourable, tl 
tors remain silent. The people in gen 
transmigration of souls ; that if a Druze'i 
he will revive again in a man favoured b] 
beloved by his fellow-countrymen j ifh 
nicked, he will return under the shape of 
The schools for children are numerous 
direction of the akkals. Tliey team to 
Sometimes, when there are but few Dru: 
Bchools are not to be found, they will alli 
be brought up together with those of Cb: 
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later period, they initiate them into their mysterious rites, 
they efface from their minds all traces of Christianity. Wo- 
men as well as men are admitted to the priesthood ; divorces 
are frequent ; adultery is redeemed by a fine ; hospitality is 
sacred, and no threat or promise will ever compel a Druze to 
yield up, even to the prince, the g^est who has trusted him- 
self to the protection of his threshold. At the time of the 
battle of Navarino, the Europeans who inhabited the towns 
of Syria, and who dreaded the vengeance of the Turks, retired 
for several months among the Druzes, and lived there in per^ 
feet safety. ^ All men are brethren,'* is their moral proverb, 
as well as that of the Gospel; but they observe it better 
than we do. Our words are evangelical, but our laws are 
pagan. 

In my opinion, the Druzes are one of those nations whose 
origins are lost in the obscurity of ages, but which reach 
back to the roost remote antiquity. Their race has, in its 
physical aspect, a great deal of connection with that of the 
Jews, and their worshipping the calf makes me think they 
are descended from those people of Arabia Petnea who 
incited the Jews to that species of idolatry, or otherwise that 
they are of Samaritan origin. Being now accustomed to a 
sort of fraternity with the Maronite Christians, and detesting 
the Mahometan yoke, they will easily form one united body 
with them and advance with an equal rapidity in civilization, 
provided their religious rites are respected. 

THB MBTUALIS. 

Tlie Metualis, who form the third class of the population of 
lower LebanoL, are Mahometans of the sect of Ali, the pre> 
vailing sect in Persia; the Turks, on the contrary, are of the 
sect of Omar; (tliis schism in Islamism took place in the 
36th year of the Heg^ra ; All's partizans curse Omar as the 
usurper of the caliphate; Hossein and Ali are their great 
saints). Like the Persians, the Metualis neither eat nor 
drink with the followers of a different religion from their 
own, aud break the glass or plate that has been made use of 
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by a ToTeigner ; lliey consider llieinsclvc« polluted if the 
(^rmcnU touclt ours; ncvcrtliclcss, as tticy are generally 
weak sect, and despised throughout Syria, they accominodftl 
themselves to the times, and I have had several in my seirit 
who did not rigorously obsene these intolerant precepts « 
their religion. Their origin is well known : they were mnstei 
of Balbcc about the sixteenth century j u their tribe stif 
niented, they spread tliemselvea at first over the sides i 
Antilibnims around the desert of Bkoa; nftenvards the 
crossed it, and mingled with tlie Drnxes in tlie mountain 
that lie between Tyre and Sai'da. The Eniir Joussef, disquictc 
at their neighbourhood, armed the Dnizcs against thein, u 
drove thcui back toivards Saphadt and the mountains « 
Galilee ; Dubcr, pacha of Acre, received them and made a 
alliance with them in 1760; ihey were then already nume 
OU8 enough to furnish htm with 10,000 troopers; at thi 
period they took possession of the ruins of Tyre, which for 
- a village on the brink of the sea, now called Sour ; they con 
bated valiantly against the Drtizcs, and ent'rely defeated U 
Emir JousscPs army, which was 35,000 strong ; they tvei 
themselves but five hundred in number, but rage and veogi 
nnce made every man a hero, and the intestine quarrels whit 
divided the Druzes between the Emir Mansour and the Era 
JouGsef, contributed to the success of the Metualii. The 
abandoned Dahcr, the. pacha uf Acre, and tlius occasion! 
his loss and death ; for which Djezar Pacha, his soccesso 
took a cruel revenge on them. Ever since the year 177 
Djezar, being master both of Acre and Saida, uoremittiag! 
laboureJ for the destruction of this people. These persccutioi 
compelled them to be reconciled with the Druses. They toe 
the part of the Emir Joussef, and though reduced to seven < 
eight hundred Rgliting men, they did more in this campaij 
for the common cause than the twenty thousand Dnizei at 
Maronitcs who had rendezvoused at Dcircl Kammtr. Tlu 
by themselves took possession of the fortress of Mar Djebb 
and put eight hundred Amauts to the sword; being drir< 
the next year from Balbec, aher a desperate resistance, Ux 
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took refuge, to the number of five or six hundred families, 
among the Dnizes and Maronites; they afterwards again 
descended into that raUey, and to the present day occupy the 
magnificent ruins of Heliopolis ; * but the greater part of the 
nation has remained upon the slopes and in the valleys of 
Lebanon, on the side towards Sour. The dominion of Balbec 
has lately been the subject of a bloody strife between two 
brothers of the Harfousch family, Djadjha and Sultan ; they 
alternately drove each other from this heap of ruins, and lost 
in this war more than eighty persons of their own family. 
Ever since 1810, the Emir Djadjha has definitively reigned 
over Balbec^ 

THB ANSABIA8. 

The most judicious information has been given us by 
Volney, respecting the nation of the Ansarias, who occupy 
the western part of the chain of Lebanon and the plains of 
Latakia; and to what he has said I can add nothing. 
Idolaters like the Druzes, like them tliey also cover their re- 
ligious rites with the obscurity of initiation ; but they are still 
more barbarous. I shall merely notice that part of their 
history, which has occurred since the year 1810. 

About that time, a tribe of Ansarias having feigned a 
quarrel with their chief, quitted its territory in the mountains, 
and came to request an asylum and protection of the emir of 
Maszyad. The emir, eagerly taking advantage of so fiivour- 
able an opportunity of enfeebling his enemies by dividing 
them, received the Ansarias, together with their scheik Main 
moud, within the walls of Masayad, and earned his hos- 
pitality so &r as to dislodge a part of the inhabitants to make 
room for the fugitives. For several months all was quiet ; 
but one day, when the Ismaelians of Maszyad were gone out 
of their city to labour in the fields, at a given signal the 
Ansarias fell upon the emir and his son, poignarded them, 
took possession of the castle, massacred all the Ismaelians 
that were in the town, and then set it on fire. The next day, 

* The incient nuns of Balbte. 
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B great number of Ansarias came to Masiyad to r^M: 
aiilhurs of this aboniinablc plot, which had been kept i 
by a whole [icoplej during four or five mootha. About 
hundred Ismaclians bad perished : the rest took rcTti; 
llama, Homs, and Tripoli. 

The religious practices and the manners of the An 
induced Burckliardt to believe that they were an exited 
from Hindoostan. It is certain that they were establ 
in Syria a long while before its conquest by the Oltou 
some among them arc still idolaters. The worship o 
dog (nbicli appears to have been held in honour amtm 
iuicient Syrians, and to have given its name to the Ri 
the Dog, " Nahrel Kelb," near the ancient Bcrytus), ii 
to be still preserved among some families of the Ans 
These people arc declining, and would be easily repuli 
subjugated by the Druzes and Maronitet. 
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Ncvemler 18/JL 

I RAVB just returned from an excurskm to the monastery 
of Antoura, one of the liandsomest and most celebrated in all 
Lebanon. On quitting Bayruth, the road lies for about an 
hour along the sea-side, under a vaulted grove of trees of all 
sorts of foliage and every shape. The greater part are fruit 
trees, fig, pomegranate, orange, aloe, and sycamore fig ; the 
last is a gigantic tree, whose innumerable fruits, resembling 
small figs, do not grow at the ends of the branches, but are 
attached to the trunk and branches like patches of moss. 
After crossing the river by the Roman bridge which I have 
before described, you follow a sandy beach as far as Cape 
Batroun, formed by an arm of Lebanon projecting into the 
sea. Tills offshoot is only a rock, in which has been cut, from 
remote antiquity, an overhanging road, from whence there is 
a magnificent prospect* The sides of the rocks are covered 
ill several places with Greek, Latin, and Syriac inscriptions^ 
and with figures sculptured on the solid stone, the meaning 
and interpretation of which are now lost. It is probable that 
they relate to the worship of Adonis, which was formerly 
practised in these parts ; and who had, according to tradition, 
temples and funeral ceremonies near the spot where he perish* 
ed ; which is supposed to have been on the banks of the 
river we had just crossed. As we re-descended from this 
lofty and picturesque cliff, the country suddenly changes its 
appearance. The eye plunges into a deep, narrow gorge, 
entirely filled by another river, the Nahr el Kelb, or River of 
the Dog. It runs silently between two perpendicular rocky 
walls, two or three hundred feet in height In some places 
it fills the whole valley, in others it leaves merely a narrow 
margin between its waves and the rock. Tliis border is 
covered with trees, sugar canes, reeds, and lianas, which 
form a thick and verdant roof extending over the banks, snd 
sometimes over the entire bed of the river. A ruined khan 
lies on the rocks on the brink of the water, opposite a bridge 
with a lofty arch, which one trembles to pass over. In the 
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aides of the rocks which enclose thU valley the Arabs hi 
excavated some paths with stone steps, which hang aim 
perpendicularly over the tiver, and which must, however, 
ascend'id and descended on horseback. We trusted o 
selves entirely to the instiact and to the deer-like feet of ' 
horses, but it was impossible not to shut the eyes at cert 
places in order to avoid seeing the height of the steps, 
slippery polish of the stones, the steepness of the path, i 
the depth of the precipices. Only a few years ago, the 1 
papal legate to the Maronitcs was throwa over there b 
faUe step of his horse, and perished. At the end of I 
path, yon come upon some elevated table lands, covered n 
cultivated fields, vines, and small Maronile village*. 
hil) in front is seen a new and pretty honsei of Italian an 
tccture, with portico, terraces, and parapets ; it b the r 
dencc built by Monsignor Lozanna, bishop of Abydoa, 
present Legate of the itoly See in Syria, for him to pass 
winters in. In summer he inhabits the monastery of Kanou 
the residence of llie patriarch and the ecclesiastical capita 
the Maronites. Tliis convent, which is much higher u] 
the mountain, is almost inaccessible, and in winter bane 
the snow. Monsignor Lozanna, a man of elegant maoa 
Roman politeness, cultivated mind, profound erudition, 
a firm and rapid judgment, has been happily chosen by 
court of Rome to represent Catholic authority and w 
Catholic influence among the higher Maronlte clergy, 
would be well adapted for the same office at Vienna or Pi 
he is the model of llio^e Roman prelates who inherit 
great and noble diplomatic traditional maxims of that gov 
mcnt, in which force is nothing, but dexterity and pcr» 
dignity are all. Monsignor Lozanna is n Piedmontese ; 
will not probably long remain in these solitudes ; Rome 
employ hini more usefully and on a more stormy theatre, 
is one of those men who justify the favours of Fortune, 
whose good fortune is written beforehand on an active 
intelligent brow. He very properly affects, among these ] 
j]le, on Orictital luxury and a solemnity of dress and man 
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without wluch the Asiatics would acknowledge neither his 
sanctity nor his power. He has assumed the Arabian cos* 
tume, his immense beard, carefully combed, descends in 
golden waves over his purple robe, and bis Arab steed of the 
purest blood, splendid yet docile under his hand, defies the 
finest horse of the desert scheiks. We soon perceived him 
coming to meet us, followed by a numerous escort, and pranc- 
ing over rocky precipices where we could only proceed with the 
greatest precaution. After the first exchange of compliments, 
he conducted us to his delightful villa, where a collation was 
awaiting us, and he soon after accompanied us to the mon« 
astery of Antoura» where he was temporarily residing. Two 
young Lazarist priests, who had arrived from France after the 
revolution of July, are now the only inhabitants of this fine 
large convent, which was formerly built by the Jesuits. 

The Jesuits have several times endeavoured to establish 
their missions and influence among the Arabs; they have 
never succeeded, and do not appear much more likely to ae«> 
complish it at the present day. The reason is plain : there 
are no politics mingled with the religion of the inhabitants of 
the East ; being completely separated from the civil power, it 
confers no influence nor auUiority in the state ; tlie government 
is Mahometan, Catholicism is free, but it has no human means 
of acquiring an ascendancy; now, it is by human means more 
especially that the system of the Jesuits has endeavoured to 
act, and to introduce religion ; this country is not suited to 
them. Religion is there divided into orthodox or schismatic 
communions, whose creeds make part of the hereditary blood 
and mind of families ; there is a mutual repulsion and irre- 
concilable hatred between the Christian communions, much 
more than there is between the Turks and the Christians. 
Conversions are impossible where the change of religion would 
be a disgrace to the tribe, family, or village, and which would 
by them often be punished with death. As to the Mahome- 
tans, it was never known that any of them have ever been 
converted ; their religion is a practical deism, whose doctrines 
are, in the main, the same as those of Christianity, excepting 
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they had introduced themselves under pretence of giving 
medical advice. They appeared to me to be little disposed lo 
submit to the rather ignorant habits of tlie Maronite bishops 
in matters of education, and I think they will return to 
Europe without having succeeded in implanting a taste for a 
higher order of instruction. The French father was worthy of 
a professorship at Rome or at Paris. 

The monastery of Antoura has passed into the hands of the 
Lazarists, after the extinction of the order of Jesuits. The 
two young fathers who inhabit it, often came to visit us at 
Bayruthy and we had found their society as delightful as it was 
miexpected. Good, simple, modest, and exclusively oc- 
cupied with severe and abstract studies, passing on with the 
current of European affairs, and partaking in the progress of 
intellect which is carrying us onward, their universal and 
learned conversation had the more delighted us in proportion 
as such opportunities are more rarely met with in these 
deserts. When we were passing an evening with them, talk- 
ing of the political events of our native country, of the philo- 
sophic parties that were rising or falling in France, of tlie 
writers who were disputing the possession of the press, of the 
orators who were successively attaining the rostrum, of the 
doctrines of coming ages, or of those of the St Simonians, we 
might have fancied we were but at two leagues from the 
rue du JSae, chatting with men who had come out of Paris 
in the morning and were in the evening to return thither 
again. These two Lazarists were, at the same time, models of 
sanctity and of simple and fervent piety. One was suffering 
a good deal from the keen air of Lebanon, which irritated his 
lungs and was shortening his days. He need have written 
but a word to his superiors to have obtained his recall into 
France ; but his conscience would not allow him to do so. 
He came to consult M. de la Royere, who was along with me, 
and asked him whetlier, as a physician, he could give a formal 
opinion that the atnK>sphere of Syria was mortal to his con- 
stitution. M. da la Royere, whose conscience is as strictly 
scrupulous as the young priest's, did not dare so explicitly to 
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tell him hb opinioii, and the good monk wu silent i 
renuioed. 

These ecclesiastics, tost iq the vast monastery, wherf tl 
have but a single Arab to wait upon them, received us « 
tbat cordiality vrluch is inspired by the name of our oal 
country on meeting in a foreign clime. We passed two d 
with tbem ; we had each a pretty large cell with a bed i 
some chairs, articles of fumitore bat rarely met with in Ih 
mountains. The convent is situated in a hollow ralley, 
tb* Toot of a pine wood ; but this valley is itself half waj 
the top of Lebanon, and has, through a gorge, an DDbonoi 
prospect over the coasts and sea of Syria ; the rest of 
horizon is composed of the peaks and summits of grey roc 
crowned with villages or large Maroiiite monasteries. A i 
firs and some orange and fig trees grow here and there ami 
the ruins of the rocks, and in the neighbourhood of the i 
rents and springs. It is a spot worthy of the bays of Naj 
orOenoB 

The convent of Antoura is near another convent of Maroi 
women, the nuns in which belong to the principal familiei 
Lebanon. From our cells we could see the windows 
these Syrian girls, who seemed to be eagerly interested 
the arrival of a company of strangers in their neighboutfac 
These female convents are here of no ase to society at 
Volney, in his Travels in Syria, speaks of this convent a 
Antoura, where a woman named Hiitdia ts said to hav* | 
petrated horrible atrocities on her novices, and whose di 
and history are still well known in these mountains. A 
many years' imprisonment, by order of the Maronite patriai 
her repentance and good conduct obtained her her libe 
She died a little while ago, with a great reputation for sanci 
among a few Christians of her own sect. She was a won 
rendered fanatical either by her will or by her imaginati 
and had succeeded in fanaticising a number of simple i 
credulous minds. This land of Arabia is the very lane 
prodigies ; every thing flourishes here, and every fanatical 
credulous person may in his turn become a propbeL Li 

VOL. I. 3 y 
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Stanhope will famish another pn>of of this. This preoispoM* 
tion to the manrelloos depends upon two causes— « highly 
excited state of religious feeling* and a want ot' equilibrium 
between the intellect and the imagination. Phantoms 
appear only in the* night ; a land of ignorance is a land of 
miraclet 

The roof of the conTent of Antoura, where we walked a 
great part of the day, is shaded by superb orange trees, which 
hare already been mentioned by Volney as the finest and 
oldest in Syria. They have not withered yet; like the 
chesnut trees of half a century's growth in our own countries, 
they Of ershadow the garden and roof of the convent with 
their thick and balmy shade, and bear on their trunks the 
nameof Volney, and those of some English travellers who 
had, like ourselves, passed a few moments at their feet. 

The mountain group in which Antoura is contained, is 
known by the name of Kesrouan, or the Chain of Castravan ; 
this region extends from the Nahr el Kebir to the Nahr d 
Kelb. This is the country of the Maronites, properly so 
called ; tUs land belongs to them ; and here only do their 
rights take efiect, though they are, from day to day, extend- 
ing themselves into the country of the Druzes and carrying 
thither their laws and manners. Silk is the principal product 
of these mountains ; the miri or land tax is regulated accord- 
ing to the number of mulberry trees possessed by each per- 
jon. The Turks require from the Emir Beschir one or two 
miris a-year by way of tribute, and the emir often exacts 
several others on his own account; notwithstanding this,, 
however, and in spite of the complaints made by the Maronites 
of the weight of taxation, the imposts bear ro comparison 
with what we pay in France and England. It is not the 
amount of exaction that constitutes the oppression of a nation ; 
it is its arbitrary and irregular nature. If the taxes in Turkey 
were fixed and legal, they would not be felt ; but where they 
are not determined by law, there is no property, or rather it 
is uncertain and precarious ; a nation's riches consist in the 
security of private property. Every schdk of a village sends 
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frame of the picture is more majestic at Antoura, and on 
raising the eyes, are seen the snowy summits of the Sannin, 
piercing the sky like flames of fire. 



HOTB BY THE FRBHOH BDITOB. 

The Author's journal was here broken off. In the b^in- 
ning of December he lost his only daughter; she was carried 
off in two days, at the very time when her health, which had 
been impaired in France, appeared completely re-established 
by the air of Asia. She died in her father's and mother's 
arms, at the country house in the neighbourhood of Bayruth 
where M. de Lamartine had settled his family for the winter. 
The vessel, which had been sent back into Europe by M. 
de Lamartine, was not to return till the month of May, 1833, 
when it was to touch at the coast of Syria and convey back 
the travellers. They remained in Lebanon six months after 
this dreadful event, overwhelmed by the stroke with which 
Providence had smitten them, and with no diversion to their 
grief except the tears of their friends and companions in 
travel. In the month of May the brig Alcette returned to 
Bayruth, according to appointment; the travellers, to spare 
the unhappy mother another sorrow, did not re-enter the same 
vessel that had conveyed them thither, happy and full of 
hope, with the charming child they had lost. M. de Lamar- 
tine had had his daughter's corpse embalmed, to carry it back 
to Saint Point, where she had, in her last moments, testified 
a wish to be buried. He confided this sacred deposit to the 
Aleeste^ which was to sail in company with himself, and 
freighted another vessel, the brig Sophie, Captain Coulonn^ 
on which he himself embarked with his wife and friends. 

The observations in his journal were not resumed till four 
months after his bereavement. 

Before quitting Syria, he visited Damascus, Balbec, and 
several other distant and remarkable spots, which form the 
subject of the observations which commence in the second 
volume. 



FRAGMENTS OF THE POEM OF AKTAR. 

Wsm ReUa and Malik, son of Cand, saw AnUr ntun 
safe witli Shaft, and tlmt Ini gloty na greatlj exalted, bin 
that evoj bmily befriended bim, their galU bunt, and tbei 
seoMS weR blinded, partkvlarij Alilik, a pro6ci«it in arti 
and frands; ibr be dared not to ccotradict Kii^ Zobeir: and 
Umm^ in bia presence be exptesaed his alisfaction, in tin 
Tiolence of his iniqaitj and accsreed n^ignitj he said to hii 
daa«:hter Ibla, Take these robes that yoor coasio bm 
brought yon, abandon fovr grief and sorrow, gird younell 
with these stnoga of pearts and jewels, and decorate yoorsril 
with ererj somptuooa article of dress, and be not shy of you 
cousn in any respect; for now yon will be ntarried to him, 
and all your property will be delivered over to biro : tb« 
hosioess is now finally arranged, and bis h^ hoooors rendei 
it necessary to coodode iL Now Antar, on bis return from 
entertainments, always devoted himself to a cooversation with 
Ibb; enjofii^ the sweetoen of her smiles; and oa hi* r» 
tiin> frtMn Prince Shas's feast, he accompanied hit hshex ai>d 
his oocles to the tent of Ibla's bther. Ibla received bin in 
the kindest manner, and her father bad instrocted her, when 
Shedad and Zakmet ool Jewad should depart for the night, 
to detain Antar and posh abont the glasses. Bnng, tbev^ 
fore, sealed, and the cooversatioa tnmii^ on bis marriage 
said Malik to Antar, O Aboolfawaris, the words of Prioea 
Shas grieve my heart ; I do not approve of oar providing tb« 
marriage feast out of oar own property. Well, said Antar, I 
will perform in your presence deeds such as the brmvest 
heroes will fail in ezecutii^ — soch as no prince or w ao iof 
will be able to accomplish. Bat what do you intoid to d»( 
O Aboolfawaris T asked Ibla. Tell me all, that I may com- 
prehend it. Whatever yoa please, eonsin, said Antar, I 



demand of 



, then, added Ibla, that yon wiQ place i 



among titc most eialted. as Khalid, son of Moharib, did oa 
Jus marriage with bis cousin Jatda, daughter of Zabir. Yott 
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little devil, exclaimed her father designedly, wnere did you 
learn any stories of knights and warriors ? Oh, said Ibia, I 
heard this from the women who eame to congratulate me on 
the return of my cousin. Antar smiled : And pray what did 
yon hear on that occasion ? said he. Know, answered Ibla, 
that, whilst they were talking of marriages and feasts, one of 
them said. No one has ever made a really magnificent wed- 
ding but a knight of the tribe of Zebeed — and he was Khalid, 
son of Moharib, when Jaida, daughter of Zahir, was united 
to him : for he slaughtered at his feast a thousand camels, 
male and female, and twenty lions and lionesses ; and hs 
invited to his entertainment the horsemen of the tribes of 
Zebeed, of Khitaan, and of Morad. He stayed with these 
three tribes, and supplied them with provisions: and the 
camels were the property of Gheshin, son of Malik, sumamed 
the Brandisher of Spears, a knight of the tribe of Aamir ; and, 
when he married Jaida, the bridle of her camel was held by 
the daughter of Moawiyah, son of Nizal. Antar, irritated at 
her words, quickly replied. And dost thou think, then, O 
Ibla, that thb was such a great exploit ? At thy marriage I 
will permit no one to lead thy camel but this Jaida herself, 
with all her perfections — and round her neck shall be slung 
the head of Khalid ; so that no one shall vie with thee or be 
exalted above thee. No, cried her father, I will not allow of 
this : give up such a proposal, my daughter. She is talking 
nonsense, Antar ; do not listen to her ; stir not from home 
till all your projects are completed ; for I cannot possibly 
refuse King Zoheir and his sons. Antar made no reply, but 
hastened back to his mother's dwelling, and awakened 
Shiboob, and ordered him to prepare his horse. Shiboob 
instantly complied ; and Antar sprung upon his back, Shiboob 
running by his side. And when they were beyond the tents, 
and the fumes of wine had fled from Antar's brain. Well, 
thou black-bom, said he to Shiboob, away to the mountains 
of Toweilaa and the land of the tribe of Zebeed by the shorts 
est road. Well, brother, replied Shiboob ; but what is ther^ 
so aigent in this affair, that you have set out at this uoseasoiH 
able hour t Antar related what had passed. There can be 
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no doubt, added Shiboob, lliat it is your uncle who has ex 
posed you to this perilous enterprise ; for how should Ibli 
know any thing about warriors, or hear such things froa 
women 

Now all tins was Rebia's contrivance ; he it was who sag 
gested this wicked and malicious plan to Malik, in order ti 
sacrifice Antar. Malik desired his daughter to mention it U 
Antar, and make the demand of her cousin, but not to explaii 
atwhose instigation. Thus Antar set out by night, traversing 
wilds and wastes, disregarding Shiboob'a hints ; on the «m- 
trary, he was full of joy at an adventure his beloved had re- 
quired of him. And as the journey lengthened, he though) 
of Ibla, and thus exclaimed:^ 

" I traverse the wastes, and the night is gloomy: 1 stray 
over the wilds, and the sands are parching : 1 desire no othei 
companion but the sword, whether, on the day of horrors, tbc 
foe be few or numerous. Ye beasts of the desert, beware ol 
the warrior; for when he brandishes his scimitar, caation 
avails not. Accompany me ; ye will behold prostrate car- 
cases, and the birds darting at them as they hover and look 
on. Now that I am going in quest of him, there is no eternity 
for Khalid.* No, no; let Jaida no longer boast. Shnrl 
will be the happiness of their country: soon will the tiger 
come. O Ibla, may the nches, that come for thee,' rejoice 
thee, when fortune casts mc among thine enemies! O ihoa, 
who with one glance of thine eye hast exposed my life to 
deadly arrows, whose wounds are frightful ! it is well ; for 
thy embrace is an unadulterated paradise, and the flames of 
separation from thee cannot be endured. Mount Saadi. 
may showers from the rain-cloud ever moisten thee, and may 
the dew ever refresh thy lands I How many nights hare I 
traveltcd in thy society, and lived in happiness, unalloyed by 
pain, with the damsel who circles the goblets, and whose 
form shines among them like the flame of wine : the maiden 
who passcsthem round isof the daughters of Arabia, elegantly 
formed, and oaradise is in her eye. If I live, it is she wbon 
* Khalii) lif&ifin ** etenuL" 
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I will erer remember; if I die, a night in death with her will 
be existence.^ 

Now Khalid, whom Antar went to seek, was a horseman of 
the tribe of Zebeed ; and the Arabs of those deserts, and the 
kings of those countries and cities, stood in awe of him. He 
was a hero of the dust and confusion ; and Maadi Kereb, tlie 
lather of Amroo, the Zebeedian, was allied to him in feats of 
arms, and in rank, among the Arabs of the desert : and lie 
used to confess among the horsemen, that he had learned all 
his courage and mtrepidity from this undaunted lion, and this 
all-conquering warrior, Khalid, son of Moharib ; and he was 
also the cause of his marriage with Jaida, the daughter of 
Zshir: and their history was marvellous to relate* 

Moharib and Zahir were two brothers by the same father 
and mother; and the Arabs called them uterine brothers. 
Both were eminent for their bravery and courage ; but Moh- 
arib was the chief of the clan, and Zahir was his minister 
under liim; he was his counsellor and adviser. At last it 
happened, that a violent dispute and quarrel arose between 
them. Zahir reUred to his tents, greatly afflicted, and he 
knew not what to do. What is the matter with you t said 
his wife. Why do I see you so bewildered ? Tell me what 
has occurred, and what you are thinking of. Who can have 
displeased or insulted you, you the greatest of the Arab 
chiefs T What can I do ? he replied ; he who has injured me 
is one against whom I cannot raise my hand — one I cannot 
harm ; my companion in the womb — my brother in the world ; 
and had it not been he himself, I would have shown him the 
power of a formidable antagonist, and made an example of 
him among the tribes and chiefih Abandon him, leave him in 
his own land, exclaimed his wife ; at the same time reciting 
these verses, from some poet of the time :— 

*' As to thy soul, away with it, if it cry out in pain, and 
abandon thme home, to mourn over him diat built it. Bear 
not insult from thy relations: quit thy relations, and seek that 
trill stand thee m lieu of them. As to thy person, thou mayest 
wander from country to country ; but as to ikysdf, thou 
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canst find no other seir but iL Tlie warrior's might i< ] 
proved till with liis life he remove all that pains him. & 
not thy messenger on an important olTair ; for, with regard 
thyself, there is no adviser but thine own self. Ue wH 
death must be in a certain spot, cannot die elsewhere. T 
is the opinion of a wise and sensible man ; &o listen to it t 
doubt not" 

Zahir assented to his wife's counsel ; and he prepared 
his departure, struck his tents, loaded his camels and dcpc 
ed, seeking the tribe of Saad, who were also his cousi 
Still he was greatly afflicted at the separation from his b 
ther, and thus spoke : — 

" I will wander from thy home a thousand years, and i 
journey of every year shall be a thousand miles. Were i 
favours from thee a thousand Egypts, and in each Hgypt w 
there a thousand Niles, still thy favours would be but triflii 
and I shall be content, far from thee, with a little. 1 ( 
recite in thy absence this distich, which a string of pei 
cannot equal in value: — ' When a man is vexed in the land 
his tribe, there is nothing left for him but to depart' O tl 
who hast maliciously olTendcd me, soon wilt thou fed wi 
the beneficent Deity will cfTect ; for he is the judge betw* 
thee and me — he, the unchangeable and unperishable." 

2ahircontinuedhisjoumey tillhc reached the tribe of Sa 
where he alighted. They received bim kindly, and wclcon 
him, and be^ed him to settle among them. It happci 
that his wife was with child ; and he said to her, If a son 
bom, most welcome will he be ; but if it is a girl, conceal 
and let it appear to the world at large that we have a ni 
child, that my brother may not exult over us. When 
time was completed, she brought forth a daughter; ao 
private they called her Jaida, but in public Jooder, mak 
it appear that she was a boy : and accordingly they mad 
great entertainment and rejoicings, evening and momi 
Hia brother, Moharib, about the same time had also a i 
whom he called Khalid ; giving him this name because 
had continued to prosper in his affairs after hii Drolhi 
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abseoce. Now, at the two children grew up, and their fame 
was spread among the Arabs, Zahir taught his daughter to ^ 

ride on horseback ; he instructed her in all the martial ex- f 

ercises of a warrior, and in all that constitutes bravery and 
courage : he hardened her, also, to toils and dangers ; and 
whenever he went forth to battle, he took her with him, 
mingled among the other Arabs* clans in her company ; and 
when the horsemen joined her, she ever commanded in the 
front of the boldest Thus she continued to overthrow her 
contemporaries, and attacked lions in^their dens, till she be 
came a common proverb; and when. she vanquished a hero^ 
she cried out I am Jooder, son of 2ahir, the horseman of the 
clans and the tribes. In the like manner flourished !*er cousin 
Khalid, son of Moharib, who was the chief of his people ; 
and he had established dwellings where guests were enter- 
tained, and where horsemen took up their abode. Khalid 
was educated among them, and acquired fortitude of heart : i 

he perfected himself in horsemanship among them, until he i 

came forth an intrepid warrior, and a valiant hero; every I 

horseman and every knight acknowledged his courage and 1 

undaunted soul. At last he heard of his cousin Jooder ; and 
his anxiety to mark him, and to engage him, and be an eye*- 
witness of his skill in arms, became very great: but he was 
unable to g^tify his wish, on account of his father's indigna- 
tion : and thus he continued, till, his father dying, he obtain- 
ed possession of his seat, and inherited his property and 
lands. He acted as his father had done, in keeping up the 
establishments for guests, in protecting the timid and help- 
less, and in clothing the widowed and the naked. He used 
also to ride out in Uie plains with his warriors, and exercised 
himself with the horsemen ; so that his bodily powers and 
vigour were strengthened. And afler a short time, he col- 
lected somi» rich presents, and taking his mother with him he 
went to visit his uncle : neither did he halt till he came unto 
Zahir, wlio was delighted to see him, and set apart for him a 
magnificeut dwellmg; for he had heard accounts of his ac- 
complishments from various travellers. Khalid also visited 
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liis cousin : he saluted Iier, and pressed her to his bosom, aitd 
kissed her between the eyes, thinking she was & young man. 
He was much pleased with her, and stayed ten days with his 
uncle, every day engaging with his horsemen and lancing 
with bis warriors. But his cousin, when she beheld how 
beautiful and valiant he was, was deeply enamoured of him. 
She renounced elcep; she ate nothing, and her loTe and 
passion increased : and now when tha flaroe of love had 
gained complete possession of her heart, she complained of 
her situation to her mother, saying, O my mother, if mj 
cousin departs, and I do not accompany him, I shall die of 
grief in his absence. Her mother pitied her, and could not 
reproach her, being fully convinced how unavailing would b« 
all reproof. Jaida, said she, conceal your feelings and be not 
so distressed : you have not acted improperly ; you bare, on 
the contrary, done nothing but what is correct; for he is 
your cousin, of your flesh, and of your blood. You resemble 
him in beauty and loveliness, in form and figure, and also ia 
bravery and horsemanship. To-morrow, when his mother 
comes to us, I wilt explain the matter to her: we will many 
you to liim without delay ; and we will, moreover, return to 
our native land. She waited patiently till tlie following day, 
when Khalid's mother came : her mother then conducted ber 
into the apartment, and uncovering her bead, her hair fell 
over Iier shoulders. Khaltd'a mother perceiving her beautj 
and excessive charms, was quite bewildered, and e:<claimedf 
Cousin, is not this your son Jooderl No, she replied, this ia 
Jaida; the moon is risen. And she related the circumstances, 
and all that had passed with her husband, and how she had 
concealed her sex, fearful of the consequences. Cousin, coch 
tlnucd Khalid's mother in astonishment, amongst all Ibfi 
daughters of Arabia, most celebrated for their beauty, I have 
never seen one more lovely than this girt ^Vhat is ber 
name T Jaida, she replied ; and my only object in disclosing 
this circumstance, is to ofTcr you all these charms : and it is 
my wish to murry her to your son, and to return to our native 
land. To this Klialid's mother immediately assented : And 
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most fortonate, said she, will my son be with socb a posses- 
sion. She instantly started up, and repaired to her son, to 
whom she imparted all she had seen, expatiating on the 
charms of Jaida's form. By the faith of an Arab, said she, I 
haTe ne? er, my son, beheld in any desert or city, amongst the 
most perfect of the daughters of Arabia, any one that resem- 
bles your cousin : nothing can be more beautiful than her 
form — more exquisite than her loveliness and shape. Haste, 
then, my son, to your uncle Zahir, and demand her of him. 
Lucky, indeed, if he grants her to your wishes : let her not, 
my son, escape you. As Khalid listened to these words, he 
hung his head towards the ground, and remaining thoughtful 
a while. Mother, said he, I can stay here no longer ; I must 
return home to m^ horsemen and my troops. I do not wish 
to have any thing more to say to my cousin, now that it is 
ascertained that she is a person of a waving bosom, awkward in 
speech, and of a trivial, light disposition ; for I have always 
been accustomed to the society of warriors, where I throw 
away my money, and acquire martial renown. As to her love 
for me, it is only a maiden, feminine weakness. And he 
mounted his horse, and accoutred himself In his armour and 
warlike weapons ; he bade adieu to his uncle, and resolved 
on instant departure. What means this haste t exclaimed 
his uncle. I cannot possibly remain here any longer, answered 
Khalid ; and he rode off, traversing the wilds and the wastes. 
His mother took leave of Jaida, and having communicated to 
her all that had passed with her son, she mounted her she- 
camel, and set out on her way home. Jaida*s soul felt the 
indignity. She was deprived of all repose, and scarcely ate 
any thing ; and when her bther, a few days after, was going 
forth with a party of brave horsemen in quest of gain, and to 
plunder warriors, he looked at her, and observing she was 
much altered, out of spirits, and dejected, he made no remark, 
hoping she would soon recover. 

Her father had no sooner quitted the tents, than Jaida, who 
perceived that her life was in danger, and that lier situation 
was critical, said to her mother. Mother, I am dying, and that 
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wretch Khalid still lives. I must make him drink of the di»* 
tractions of death, and make him taste of the bitteniese of 
punishment and torture, if God but grant me the power. She 
rushed forth like a lioness, and, clothed in armour, she 
mounted her horse, telling her mother she was going to the 
chase. She traversed rocks and mountains, her anxiety ever 
increasing, and her distress augmenting, till she approached 
the dwellings of her cousin. Having disguised herself, she . 
entered the tents of public entertmnment, close-vizored, like 
a horseman of Hijaz. The slaves and attendants met her, 
and gave her a most hospitable reception, behaving towards 
her as they always did to their guests, or any noble person* 
age. Tliat night she reposed ; but the next day she came 
forth into the course, where she engaged the horsemeoy 
and proved her superiority over the bravest, to the great 
astonishment of all the spectators. It was not yet mid-day 
when all her cousin's horsemen acknowledged her superiority. 
Khalid marked her prowess, and was surprised at such un- 
common skill, and went forth to meet her. Jaida encountered 
him, and they both commenced the attack, exhibiting every 
stratagem in the assault and defence, until the darkness of 
the night came on ; when they separated, unhurt, and neither 
of them knew which was the conqueror. Thus was Jaida 
exalted in the eyes of every spectator, and the distress of 
their hearts was assuaged when they saw her wonderful intre* 
pidity and skill. Khalid ordered all his slaves to attend 
upon her, saying. Treat this gpreat knight most hospitably ; 
and he retired to his own tents, his heart entirety engrossed 
with the combat. She remained three days with him, and 
every day she appeared on the course and engaged her cousin 
till the close of the day ; and though she was exceedingly 
rejoiced, yet she never discovered herself: and it never oc- 
curred to him to make any inquiries of her, or to ask her to 
what tribe she belonged. On the fourth morning, Khalid 
i mounted as usual, and sought the plain ; and as he passed by 
the tents of entertainment, he saw her mounting her horse, 
lie saluted her, and she returned the compliment. Noble 
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jrab, 8ud Kbalid, I wish to pat one question to yon. I 
STe hitherto been deficient in decorum, but I now beseech 
KHiy by the Ood who has clothed yon in robes of beauty, and 
as endowed yon with such dexterity in feats of arms, tell 
le who you are, and to what noble princes yon are allied? 
ir your equal in brarery and horsemanship I have ne? er 
eheld. My heart is all anxiety — my soul is all doubt and 
igemess. Jaida smiled, and replied, as she opened her 
ixor, Khalid, I am a woman, and no warrior; I am your 
onsin Jaida, who offered her person to you, and resigned 
erself to you ; but you accepted her not, priding yourself on 
our lore of arms. And she instantly turned away, and 
iving the reins to her charger, she sought her native land. 
ler cousin retired, abashed : he knew not what to do with 
lie love and passion that now beset him. He abhorred all 
is warlike pursuits, on account of the troubles with which 
liey had encircled him; and his hatred for women was con- 
erted into love. He sent for his mother and related the 
dventure. My son, said she, this circumstance only renders 
on more deserving of her : wait patiently, that I may go 
nd demand her of her mother. She accordingly mounted 
er she-camel, and departed over the deserts, following the 
races of Jaida ; who having reached home, informed her 
lother of all that had occurred ; and g^atly was she alarmed 
t what she had done. Khalid*^ mother soon arrived, and 
lirowing herself into her cousin's arms, begged her to marry 
aida to her son. Zahir was still absent on his excursion, 
(ut when she imparted to her daughter Khalid's request, 
hat can never be, said Jaida, were I even to drink of the 
sp of death. I only performed this deed in the presence of 
eroes, in order to extinguish the flame of my agony and 
istress, and to soothe the anguish of my heart Upon this, 
Lhalid's mother returned home, disappointed, and found her 
on in the cruellest state of misery and anxiety. He started 
p in haste (for his love and passion had greatly augmented), 
nd eagerly inquired what had passed with his cousin : anl 
rhen he learned what Jaida had said on the subject, his grief 
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Khafid mnme, mod liaraig finl thaaked and oomamided hb 
nude, be demanded hit daaghter ia marriage, and begged 
bim to letttm bome witb tbem. Zabir denied ba?ing any 
olber cbiU tban bn son Xooder; bnt Kbalid expbined Ibe 
wbole affiur, and stated to bim wbat bad bappened concern- 
ii^ hit daughter; at which Zabir bung doim bb bead to the 
groand in excem of shame. For some time be remained 
tboughtfiil ; till feeling that the business could only becooM 
worse, be turned towards all present, and said^ Coosinsi I 
will no longer hesitate lo confess the secret: and now let us 
terminate the business, and marry her lo her cousin as soon 
as possible; for he, of all men, merits her the most So he 
gare him his hand for the marriage, and they inmiediately 
shook hands in the presence of the chiefi^ who were witnesses 
to the contract; and they settled her dower at Art hundred 
she-camels, red*haired and black-eyed, and a thousand be- 
camels, laden with the imrities of Yemen* The tribe of Saad, 
with whom Zahir had been lifing, were amaied at this e?ent. 
But when Zahir demanded Jaida*s consent to this arrange- 
ment, she stood abashed at what her father had done : how- 
erer, he assured her so positiyely that be could not lea?e her 
unmarried, that she at last said. Father^ if my cousin desires 
me in marriage, I will not enter unto him until he can 
slaughter at my wedding-feast a thousand camels belonging 
to Ohesbm, son of Malik, sumamed the Brandisher of Spears. 
Khalid assented to this requisition; but the scheiks and 
warriors would not quit Zahir till he had collected all his pro- 
perty and wealth, and departed home with them; and no 
sooner was he settled, than Khalid conducted away one thou- 
sand horsemen, wi(h whom he vanquished the tribe of Aamir. 
He plundered their property, and slew a number of their 
heroes, after haying wounded the Brandisher of Spears in 
three places, and taken away with his hands more than Jaida 
had demanded. With this booty he returned, exulting in his 
success : but when he now sought the consummation of the 
marriage, Jaida again sent for him, and said. If yon wish me to 
be your wife, first fulfil all my wbhes, and execute the eon- 
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tnct 1 shaJl form with yoa. My demand ofyoa is I 
on my niattiage day, let the daughter of a noble fra 
woman bold tlie bridle cf my camel. Sbe mast be & p 
daughter, and of h'^h dUtiuction, so that I may be ho 



above all the Tirgins of Arabia. 



Khatid 



acquiesce) 



obeyed, (ht that very day he mounted, witli his hor 
and traversed the plains and the valleys, seeking (be I 
Yemen, till he reached the country of llijr and thoM 
hills. Here be attacked a family tribe of jMoawiyeh, 
Nizal. He came down upon bim like a torrent of rain 
plying bis sword among his horsemen, he took pi 
Amima, Moawiyeh's daughter, from her retirement ; an 
he returned, having performed deeds no heroes of ol< 
e.^ccuted, dispersing whole tribes and dans, and plan 
the properly of all tlic Arabs in these parts; and he d 
rc-enler his own dwellings till he had collected wcalt 
covered the country and the desert. The damsels me 
playing on their cyrabab and musical instruments, ai 
whole tribe rejoiced; and when he came nigh to hi 
home, he clothed the widows and orphans, and invited 
feast alt his friends and companions. All the Arabs o 
region Socked (o his marriage, and he Gupplied then 
meat and wine in abundance. But whilst the guesb 
engaged in feasting and merriment, Kbalid, accompani 
ten slaves, rode away into the wilds and the marsh 
attack lions in their dens single-handed, and to hunt lion 
lionesses, with their cubs, that he might carry them bi 
the tents, where he wished to serve up their flesh as ■ 
and distribute it among all classes. Jaida ku'-v wh 
was doing; she also mounted her horse, compictcly a 
and, disguising herself, quilted the tents; and as th( 
mained still three days of carousing, she sought for Kbi 
the desert, and found him in a den. She rushed at hii 
a savage lion, and assailed him with loud shouts, cja-ib 
Dismount, you Arab, from your horse— strip off your c 
mail, and your armour. If you hesitate, I will driv< 
spear through your chest, and force it out quivering thi 
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yoar back. Khalid determined to engage and attack her, and 
they commenced a furious combat, and after an hour*t con« 
flict, he perceived in her what affrighted his eyes. Check- 
ing his horse, and refraining from the battle, I demand of you, 
by the faith of an Arab, he cried, to tell me what horseman 
of the desert you are, for I observe that your thrust is irresist- 
ible, and your blow inevitable; and verily you have dis- 
appointed me in my wish and in tlie accomplishment of my 
hopes. At these words, Jaida raised the vizor from her face. 
Khalid, she cried, who like you can attack wild beasts in 
their dens ? That this should be said to the virgins of Arabia is 
not the attribute of a lion-warrior ! Khalid was abashed at 
her taunts. By the faith of an Arab, he replied. No one but 
yourself can resist me. But is there no one in all this desert who 
challenged you, or did you only wish to exhibit before me a 
specimen of your gallantry? By the faith of an Arab, an- 
swered Jaida, I only came forth into this desert to assist you 
in chasing the wild beasts, that you might not be reproached 
among the warriors on my account. Khalid was astonished 
at her expressions, and amazed at her spirit and resolution. 
So they both dismounted, and darted into a cavern. Khalid 
seized two ferocious beasts, and Jaida seized a lion and two 
lionesses, and they performed deeds to strike every eye with 
horror. This being done they congratulated each other, and 
Jaida was rejoiced in the presence of Khalid. Henceforth, 
said she, I will never permit you to leav^ the tents till after 
our marriage ; and immediately she hastened back to her 
private apartments. Khalid also returned with the wild 
beasts to the horsemen, who shuddered at what he had done, 
and exalted his dignity above all other heroes. They thus 
continued the feast, and every one was satisfied with food. 
The maidens put the cymbals in movement, and the slaves 
flourished their swords, whilst the damsels and virgins sang 
till the evening, when Jaida was married to Khalid, and he 
vras blest in her possession. Amima, the daughter of 
Moawiyeh, held the bridle of her camel, and the glory of 
Jaida was exalted among women and men. The hour was 
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lions in their dens is my glory, and to boast oyer others who 
cannot equal me ; for daily I am in ihe wastes, making lions 
tremble for their separation from their lionesses, with their 
cabs ; and the tribes acknowledge that my fame is raised 
above all that ha?e preceded me. I am Jaida, and him who 
dares to assault me 1 will plunge into night, in the rocks or 
in the plains. I alone may exult above all mankind, ia my 
actions, in my fortune, and in my husband.^ 

Antar listened till Jaida had finished her verses, when turn- 
ing to Shiboob, Son of my mother, said he, intercept these 
horsemen on the side of the tents, whilst I attack Jaida, and 
I will show you what I will do amongst these our foes. 
Shiboob obeyed, and giving his feet to the winds, sought the 
extended waste, ti(l he was in their rear, and had cut olT their 
road home : here he crouched upon his knees, and emptying 
his quiver before him, he remained in expectation of their 
approach. But Antar*s assault on Jaida resembled the 
assault of a voracious lion; he drove his spear at her hone, 
and it entered his chest, and she and the horse fell together 
to the ground : at the instant he drew forth his noble Dhami 
and rushed upon her comrades. In the twinkling of an eye 
he slew twelve of them: the remaining eight fled; but 
Shiboob received them with his arrows of death. Antar also 
overtook them, and destroyed some, quick as the eye-glanoe ; 
so that not one of the twenty escaped. They now returned 
to Jaida, who had fallen, and for a time she was stunned ; 
but soon recovering herself, she stared to the right and to the 
left. Seeing no one, she started up, and grasped her scimi* 
tar, and speeded homewards. She was, however, much 
weakened by her fall, and could not conceive who could have 
done such a deed. She had not gone far, when she met the 
horses of her companions without their riders. She mounted 
one of them, and as through the darkness of the night she 
was proceeding to the tents, lo! Antar encountered her, 
looking out for her with Shiboob. She no sooner heard Antar 
speak to Shiboob, than being convinced that he must have 
been the author of her own fall, and the death of her attend- 
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among them, and separating them from the shepherds, he 
dro?e away fi?e thousand he and she camels, with their herds- 
men, having first dealt some cleaving blows among the 
slaves, who cried out, Quarter from thy sword and thy 
spear ! Some of them escaped home, and exclaimed, Alas I 
alas ! we are undone. The horsemen instantly mounted, and 
joining the slaves and the shepherds. What is the matter t 
they cried; where is Jaidat what has fortune done to herf 
The slaves only replied. What of Jaida? we know nothing 
of her. We only know that a black horseman, tawny and 
furious, the image of a painted death, has driven away the 
camels, and has Main many of us with his sword. We im- 
agined he must have already killed Jaida. But one of the 
horsemen, named Jabir, exclaimed. What is this ? Can any 
single warrior oppose Jaida, the destroyer of heroes ? CSan 
any one contend with her in battle 1 Had she even fallen in 
with a numerous host, she would not have left one alive. She 
must only be absent in the desert for the chase. We must 
keep this business secret from her, and parry this attack. 
Upon this, they slackened their bridles, they fixed their 
spears, and rode ofi* till they overtook Antar, scattered about 
as they were in tens and twenties. They beheld him motion- 
less in the waste. He had taken his feet out of his stirrups, 
and crossed them over his horse Abjer's neck, leaning on his 
overwhelming lance, nor was he moved by this sight. As 
they approached, they cried out, who art thou, thus exerting 
thy feet towards death, and drawing the bridle of perdition 
towards thyself? No answer deigned he to give them ; but 
replacing his feet in the stirrups, he lifted his spear from the 
ground, and assailed them like a lion rushing out of his cave. 
He pierced one, and overthrew him ; a second he deprived of 
life; of a third he tore out the entrails; a fourth he dashed 
XI the earth; a fifth be left despairing of life. Now those 
that advanced against Antar amounted to eight hundred, all 
valiant scowling warriors. But where are the Pleiades, and 
where the earth ! Where are towns, and where are villages ! 
Where arc the seas, and where are rivers even when they 
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flood 1 And in less tlian an hour he bad destroyed numb 
of them ; the rest escaped, and sought safety in flight, 
claiming, May the curse of God light on your flat-noi 
father, and your harlot mother ! How forcible are yi 
blows I How irresistible your attack ! Ue pursued tin 
till having driven them out of that land, he returned for tl: 
scattered horses and dispersed arms; and when lie had t 
Iccted the whole, Shiboob followed him as he traversed 
rocks and sand-hilU, till the best part of the day vaa spc 
when, lo ! a dust arose in front of them, and darkened ' 
land. Well, said Antar to Shiboob, All paltry shi(^ t 
evasions will be useless to-day. Do you take care of • 
booty and Jaida, whilst I show you what I will do with th 
foes. Thus saying, he gave the reins to Abjer, and hastei 
onward. But he had not gone far, when Shiboob appea 
before bim. Where is Jaida and the plunder? be cri 
Alas! replied Shiboob, this dust and the slaves uuder 
charge took offmy attention from her, and as soon as tl 
perceived the dust also, they refused to drive on the came 
they screamed out at me, and came down upon me; I ton 
aside from tbem and slew three of them; and greatly afrai 
was, that, were I to attend to them exclusively, this ar 
might overtake me whilst you were engaged far away fi 
me in the conflict, and that I should be made to drink of 
cup of death ; for, indeed, this dust announces on imme 
force, and you are alone in the desert. O you son of 
accursed mother ! cried Antar, so you in your alanns hi 
quitted Jaida and the booty. By the faith of an Arab, 1 1 
show you wonders this day. Ue slackened his reins, i 
^Hoping on till he overtook the cattle, he found that the sla 
had already set Jaida at liberty end were shouting out, O 
the warriors of Zebecd! Jaida was also mounted; but 
distress and indignation were intense, for she was banda) 
up on account of her wounds, and unarmed. Antar obM 
ing their situation, rushed upon them like a ravcnoas li 
and roared out a frightful roar at the slaves. Ye bostar 
he cried, presume not lo more. He pierced the first i 
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hurled him to a distance; a second he deprived of existence, 
a third he emboweled ; a fourth he made a warning to all 
that beheld him ; he tore out the life from the sides of a fifth. 
Bat the slaves and the horsemen, seeing their own alarming 
posiUoo, exclaimed, O warrior of the age, quarter, quarter 
from your sword! quarter from your spear! and they all 
assembled together, and drove the cattle on before him.^ As 
to Jaida, when she marked Antar*s exploits, she shuddered 
and her eyes were bewildered. She gave the reins to her 
horse, and galloped towards the dust, in hopes of assistance 
from iL Antar pursued her like an eagle, or a lion springing 
out of his den, and it gladdened his soul that he should have 
to plunge into the miast of that army in quest of Jaida, so 
that he might fulfil his object, even were he to drink of the 
cup of perdition. Jaida ardently gazed to ascertain what 
horsemen were in front of her, and lo ! they were of a swarthy 
complexion, on steeds nimbler than antelopes, and they all 
shouted out, O by Abs, O by Adnan ! come on, O Abool- 
iawaris, on to your foe ! Fear not, for we are come solely on 
your account into this land. 

It turns out that the advancing army was that of Antar^s 
tribe of Abs and Adnan, with their king Zoheir at 
their head ; who had, on hearing of Antar's dangerous 
expedition, come out to his assistance, and they thus 
again take Jaida prisoner. They stay three days 
plundering the country, and making the tribe prison- 
ers; and on the fourth return homewards. Mean-* 
while, Malik having been, on the discovery of his plot, 
severely reprimanded by the king, and flogged nearly 
to death by Prince Shas, one of Antar's friends, had 
resolved to leave the tribe, settle in Syria, and ** wor- 
ship the Cross;*' so setting out with his numerous 
friends and relations, to the number of seven hundred^ 
families, at Zatool Khirjein he falls in with Khalid 
returning unsuccessful from his expedition to the tribe 
of Aamir, and on his way to attack the tribe of Abs 
and Adnan. They make a rash attack upon Khalid, 
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sad after having about a hundred horsemeo killed^ 
the rest are lalicn prisoner;:, (heir propertjr plundei 
and their ramilie« made captive; 
And a great lamentation arose among them : but the g 
and plaints of Ibia exceeded the reft ; for when she had & 
that her &tber was again resolved to marry her to Amar 
she barst forth into iBOst rioleat cries and wailings ; but wl 
this sad event took place, and they nere all made pTisom 
she was a little relieved, and she cried oat tn a load roic4 
the name of Antar, never thinking of any part of her Gut 
but to revile and abuse them. Khalid remarked how mi 
distressed «hc appeared, and inquired who was the wretcl 
moomer. Some of the prisoners, who were no friends 
Antar, related to him the whole sloty, and told him t 
Antar was gone in quest of Jaida, in order to carry her aw 
that she might attend on Ibia oo her marriage night: and 
they added, on account of this circumstance have (alien t 
this disaster ; for king Zoheir was incensed against 
Father, and went off after her cousin, being greatly alam 
abodt hint, aware of your power : thus has he prod uced fei 
among the fiimilies — Rebia too has accompanied ns. 1 
report roused the alarms of Khalid. What, cried be to 
Absians, is king Zobeir now in my country? Yes, t1 
replied, and with bitn all our troops and forces, and our lai 
are lefl destitute of all protection, there being only Wa 
and three hundred horsemen appMnted to defend tbi 
Then, cried Khalid, by the faith of an Arab, will 1 tear 
his life, and erase the tribe of Aba from the race of men, ) 
make them a proverb in the world. Sending for Ma 
Kereb, he exclaimed. Away with these horsemen to the li 
of the Absians ! Make their women and their children C 
tires! Slay their horsemen and troops, and go with y 
prisoners into the land of the tribes ofMoradand Zebeed 
that I may occupy this country, and by some Incky cha 
encounter King Zolielr, and render his expedition most ini 
picious to him. Should he surrender himself a prisooe 
wll confine him in my lenta to grind wheat and baii 
vot. I. 3 II 
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Maadi Kereb did as Khalid directed, and departed with a 
thousand men ; whilst Khalid turned back| a flame raging in 
his heart ; and all Malik's sayings to Antar were reported to 
him, fix. I will not marry you to my daughter, unless Jaida, 
the daughter of Zahir, be present to hold the bridle of her 
camel. At this he fell upon Malik's nose with a whip ; be 
treated Amroo, his son, in the same manner; and he gave 
them a thrashing hotter than burning coals. Amarah was 
looking at them in their tortures, and made a thousand cal- 
culations as to his own fate. Rebia had been severely 
wounded in three places, and he was more distressed than 
any one of the party, for he had been the instigator of this 
murderous contest in which they had been made prisoners. 
CSonvah also had the same feelings, and he felt resolved never 
again to follow the counsels of the family of Zeead, for they 
were wicked, obstinate people; and when he heard Malik 
scream out in pain and torments. This, said he, is the reward 
of one who is every day marrying his daughter to some one 
or other, but never makes her over to her only friend and 
protector. Thus was Khalid*s heart appeased; and as ha 
traversed the passes of the desert, his soul full of Jaida, ha 
thus recited : — 

** I lead on the horses in clamorous multitudes like hideous 
dragons, and they sweep along with their feet and their 
armour : mounted on them are stubborn warriors, all stroi^- 
armed and full mustachioed. Thus they trampled down the 
lands of the tribes of Aamir and Kelab, and the country of 
the tribe of Hellal ; who fled at my approach, and ran lika 
wild animals from the lion of the forests : they passed the 
night on the mountains, and their armies watched my form 
from the summits of the sands. As to the Absians, I attacked 
them by day, and surrounded them with the points of the 
spears — I captured their chiefs, and I hava left some as 
rotten carcases at Khirjein. How many of their high-bosomed 
beauties are shedding tears from their fawn eyes, crying out 
in their anguish, O by Abs, help us. But the Absians are in 
chains. Zoheir is, indeed, marchinji; against me with slaves 



Ok III Mf— iwA iM». If whK I k**c Wax 
te^tmhi»h«IULl brfc*;bMaa«iOitWe«iA 
Ok ^afcmntiB^* bife dupe ia Ik aa^aisin 
Sl«T. TW^awinaawilM^M kltJ ia »yfawJ,— 
jtrnm-ir^wn^ m Vmed. I ffilW on af dtt « 
-i* Acad. ^ ibe n&Mt ^7 anj baa tke dia m 
dMBD^; aad llKbaa,ai iberetj laeMHttof nj aaaa 
■> Aca^M a phantaa of b j (una. 
tmm 4mj Rtsa asd saixe ia btien 
«; aad acR I to bokst «f nj pa 
I aoald a^, Ae whde earth is camrmlsed hj 05 r^^ 



Kbafj I iibImmiJ *»if Bvch 0t«r tbciaad Inlk UO be 
■^ wMm tW Akii^i; aad ba gave a dwat at t^ m 
t^ m^t the aMastaiaa UeaUe attb Utmi. Bat 
tke IhriMibiMd Ar erica and acUmalioat, iWy « 
oaeanotba^ TWk are tbc races of oar owa woaa 
dies «f tbe da^btos of oar amcleL Saia bai faOen 
as, and ao pra&t have we gained in tbia trade. Wl 
jva tbaik of ibk t said Antu to King Zobeir. 1 naant 
f w eb ead it, br rcfdied, aor what bas b^ipened la as ; 
will dc^ wl cb I owe oae la dear it ap. Aad calGac 
Absiaa hnetj a ar^ Gs^ ned be, aad inqaiia aboal ibesi 
tms. Tbe banaaaa ■Btaadj pre tbc retas la bis 
aad as Klafid sav hs ^pn^b at bU speed, be ■ 

b^sel^ UiIm b Mia, wboa King Zobeir bM 

Aoald deiaand qaarter of Be. bj tbe Eulb of as Aiab^ 
aot cwBcnl — I viD disgrace Ibe tiibe be and near 
ereiT ooe tbst I caplare I will redace to slavcfy. Stil 
beut anxioas aboat Jaida, for 1 have no iatdligence • 
So tanuDg to a borsemaa, be said. Go Ibrth to this A 
■ad hear nfaat be bu to saj; Icara, toe, if be bnoa 
thing of Jaida, and retttrn, lor I an in alann aboat I 
'Jx erils of fbrtaae : and lajr fiiara are gnat that sbe ■ 
a captire, or lying dead on tbe plain. Tbe horsemaa re 
tad B>et the Absiaa balf aaj, and cried oat. O t] 
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eriminal towtrdt your own life, and marching towards the 
silence of the tomb, say, what news ? before I hack thy 
jobts. Thou Zebeed Arab, replied the Absian, what mean- 
est thou by these threats and menaces ? [After a parley and 
mutual information of the events that had happened] the 
Zebeedian returned to Khalid, and the Absian hastened back 
to King Zoheir ; and as he advanced he thus spoke: — 

** Arise, ye Absians ! we have fallen into calamities ; your 
dwellings are destroyed: loud winds whistle about them: 
nothing remains but the echo ! They have driven away your 
property and your children, disgrace is let loose, as misfor- 
tunes descended. Behold your goods plundered and ruined, 
and your wives violated with their slave girls. The Zebeedians 
invaded you with their horsemen, and death has succeeded 
to joy, by means of their strong spears, like long poles, whose 
thrusts calamities accompanied. Were you to behold your 
wives ; they are, indeed, captives, and no one listens to the 
lamentations — they are mourning over their land, and their 
enemies have accomplished all they wished. Come on ! take 
vengeance ! Avert from ye this disgrace ; your wives are in 
consternation; tears and sorrow abound among them. Couldst 
thou, O Antar, behold the grief of Ibla, as she calls out, and 
frequent are her calls. Couldst thou but see her ; how her 
tears flow, bedewing her garments and her robes. Ibla is 
among them, shining as the sun. Her charms are like the 
full moon in the heavens. — Come on ye cowards ! engage the 
foe, for death, and not existence, is now most acceptable. 
Nothing remains but blows and thrusts ; skulls and chins 
must fly. The enemy has made your wives captives, as ye 
have done, and the one has requited the other." 

On hearing this. King Zoheir and the Absians wept. Antar 
nearly fell from his horse, though rejoiced at the sorrows of 
the family of Zeead, feeling assured that their own iniquity 
had visited them, and convinced that his uncle Malik had 
been tlie cause of the mischief, and the contriver of the ex- 
pedition. But on Ibla's account he endured alL 

The Zebeedian messenger also turned back, and tearing off 
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hk garments, he related to KUal'id w 
liini; thus speaking:— 

" Uola, ye full-armed nations I ye 
otAbs that are marching towards y< 
flanked, generous steeds that fly w; 
like hideous dragons. They are dri 
perty, leaving nothing hut what is ol 
of your homes. Your families are e 
one to aid us ogainst those who hav 
nocturnal depredations I Is there i 
pity a tribe whose ^vomcn and lords i 
could thine eyes but behold Jaida 
fawn eyes ! Haste thou, lion hero, ai 
sword and the spear among them ; t 
than life that loads man with igni 
wretches who have covered us with 
done in the nights that have passed 

Anguish and grief overwhelmed '. 
verses, and he ordered the Zcbcedii 
The riders mounted their steeds and 
Every brave horseman stood forth ; 
and were terrified; the warriors sc 
the Absians did the same as the 
desert trembled under their chaises, 
and tore out lives at will. King Zol 
(for he beheld what made him sh 
said he, this is indeed a frightful c 
destruction. By your existence, my 
will not fail or increase ; and such a 
for and ardently desire. I will as 
perty, and our women, and dcstroi 
Great Nushirvan, or the emperor (. 
kings of the tribes of Asfar among 
vivor will I leave to mourn over th< 
tinued : — 

" When a youth is content with 
of pleasure, and weara a veil like a 
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insullii^ lioiis; and gores not the chests of the chai|;ers ; and 
treats not hospitably the guests that come to him ; and 
defends not the tribe with his scimitar ; and attains not glory 
«vith the blow of the cutlass ; and is not resolute in calami- 
ties ; and upholds not with all his might him who protects 
bis neighbour; and does not steep his spear in the blood of 
the chieftains : Say then to the female mourners of death, 
when they would bewail him — Stop, O ye mourners ! Never 
mourn but the lion of the den, intrepid in the rising conflicts. 
They call me to the battles, and I meet the envious and the 
hostile ; I smite with the sabre^ when the men of combats 
exclaim, O thou joy of champions ! I gore with the lance in 
quest of honour, and I strike with the severing falchion : I 
rush into the camagCi and I heed it not ; the brave youth 
alone b hailed by the cliieftains. Such is the fame that lasts, 
and never perishes through the remainder of existence : and 
I will defend my tribe by my exertions from the terrific cala* 
mities of war : I will rescue our property in a battle, to which 
the firm-rootea mountains shall bow in submission ; and I 
will cause my darling Ibia to shout to them all in their dis- 
persion and confusion; I will liberate our captives from them 
with the sword that splits the skulls of the warrior-cliicfs. I 
am Antar, and my reputation is well established among the 
valiant for the strokes of my falchion.^ 

May God never abandon thy mouth ! and may no one ever 
harm thee ! cried Shas. But when Khalid beheld the Absians 
advance like overpowering lions, the horrors of his situation 
increased. Rage and fury worked within his soul, and he 
shrieked out to the tribe of Zebeed, Come on my cousins ! the 
battle! the battle I Pour down punishment upon your foes; 
but whoever of you falls upon an Absian, let him not slay 
him ; if he be able, let him take him prisoner. With thb 
exhortation, he bent his head over the saddle-bow, and began 
the assault, and his men acted as he did. Tlie noble Absians 
received them, brandishing their sharp swords and long 
spears, headed by Aiitar, the knight of the blow and the 
thrust, rushing down upon his foes and antagonists. Now 
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dismounted and began to eat Then King Zoheir acquainted 
Antar with the exploits of Khalid, and the extraordinary 
scenes that had passed between them, and told him that Shas 
and Malik were wounded. By the Ruler of the world, ex- 
claimed Antar, sorely grieved at this circumstance, I must 
make him drink of the wine of perdition ! I could not gire my 
attention to him this morning in the battle, for I sought the 
release of Ibla ; but to-morrow, I will be the first to engage ; 
I will challenge him to the conflict, and when I have slain him 
in the face of all these warriors, perturbation and dbmay will 
seize them, and we will rescue our captives from bondage and 
imprisonment, in spite of the boasting of Khalid. Yes, said 
King Zoheir, we shall vanquish them, and bring down annihi- 
lation upon them ; but, I own, my heart trembles for Maadi 
Kereb and his expedition against our families with his ruffian 
Arabs, for no one remains to protect them but my son Warca 
with a small party of brave fellows : and I fear much, that he 
will gain a victory over them, if we do not succeed to-morrow 
m the coucussion of swords and spears. After this, they par* 
took of a repast, and sought repose in slumber : but Antar 
watched till it was dark, when, mounting his horse, he went 
forth in order to protect his friends from any sudden calamity 
under the veil of nocturnal darkness, attended hj Shiboob, 
and in his heart was a flame of fury that be had not subdued 
Khalid, and had not released Ibla from misery. The words 
of King Zoheir also, and his alarms for his children, bunt upon 
him, and he felt conscious it was all owing to him and to the 
failure of His attempts: so, as soon as they had launched into 
the desert, he poured forth all his sorrows to his brother 
Shiboob, saying, in conclusion, I would not go alone on the 
execution of my own concerns, except in a country where 
there is no one that harbours evil designs against me* More* 
over, Ido not feel secure about the issue of this business, though 
truly I performed deeds in which the bravest of heroes would 
have fiiiled. Thus they continued roamii^ about, gently 
moving as it were, on their tiptoes, till they came in the rear 
of the army, where they concealed themselves. 
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Now, by the first dawn of day, ibc two arxMies i 
anxious for the battle and the contest. Kii^ 
expecting to $ee Aotar dart forward u usoal, bw 
appear, and to all ha inquiries no one could f 
eatisrsctory infonnatjoo: at this he was troubh 
nishcd. Tlie circumstance nas eooh poblicly 
whilst King Zobcir was espre±suig hta distress 
event, lo ! a great dust arose and increased ; a 
preceded it wit"" iinaiense velocity, and the wild ; 
seea running away in terror: the tiro armiccstar 
eyeballs, wfaea, behold ! there came forth froni 
dnst Bome bon^emeo like lions, and at the bead 
like the declirity of a mountain, stalking over t1 
two feet of prodigioos siie and length ; and in 
were men bound with cords, and numerous dis| 
without riders: and the multitude shouted, O 
and he that led them was Maadi Kerch, whom 
directed to proceed from Zatool Khirjein. He 
on, till approaching the tribe of Abs, he said U 
Only drive away the horses — mind not the can 
not their women and families — and let us be goa 
as possible, that the mass of the tribe of Gbif 
attack ss, aud wliilst we attempt too much, let 
not to be worsted. Accordingly they assaulted 
Abs, and drove away the horses and steeds, and 
iog their hands on tlie daughters, they depar 
rocks and the plains : but when the cries of ll» 
the free-bom arose, Warca mounted with the I 
that remained with him and pursued the cue 
Kerch turned upon him, and made a violent asS: 
Absians; and before the close of the day, one 
fifty of the Absians were made prisoners, Warca 1 
made captive. Maadi Kerch immediately 
journey with all speed, nor halted till he rea< 
armies just as they were about to begin the i 
cried King Zoheir, this is just what I feared ; 
our only resource is to smJte with the sword, foi 

Tot. I. a o 
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behold our wives reduced to infamy and ignominy* Mnadi 
Keieb was joyfully received by his fricndsi who advanc<4 <iind 
saluted him, and in answer to all their inquiries^ he told 
them what had passed. He asked them also (or Khalid* 
Alas! said they, we know nothing of him ; last night he went 
forth to keep Uie watch, and even till now we h^ve seen no 
races of him. Maadi Kereb was greatly distressed : he 
could neither rest nor repose — ^hc cried out, and slioutcil. and 
made the assault of one violently afflicted. All the tanks 
followed him, extending their spears to grasp souls* The 
Absians received their spears on their breasts, and their lives 
spumed the calamities that ovcrwhelmeil them, and the mis« 
fortunes that overpowered them. The whole country shook 
as with an earthquake — bU>od began to flow and stream—* 
death was eagerly occupied, though at first in jest* The 
achievements of the feeble were distinguished from those of 
the brave, and the sun had not mounted high before pcools of 
death were manifest King Zoheir was on the right defend- 
ing himself, and boldly fic:hting, surrounded by his sons and 
a party of his brave followers, who at lest seeing the eala* 
mities that were descending upon them, spread themselves 
over the desert in flight. In vain King Zoheir would have 
rallied them ; they heeded him not ; and the Absians were 
nearly destroyed : heavy evils pressed upon them ; and just 
at the moment that death was let loose upon them, lo I a 
shout arose in the rear of the enemy, and a large body of 
horse charged in various directions, exceeding a Ihoasand 
men, every warrior armed with a lance, and every one erying 
out, O by Abs ! O by Adnan I Antar was in front of them, 
and Shiboob by his side, roaring out. Hey, O Zebeedians t 
misery awaits ye from all quarters: abandon your fklse 
hopes; and if ye will not admit the justice of what I say, 
behold, here is the head of your leader Khalid !— calamity has 
overtaken him. Tlius saying, he raised up a towering spear, 
on which was a head like the head of a demon. And im* 
mediately Antar assailed them with his companions, plying 
their blows and thrusts among the tribe of 2^beed. Antar 
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separated, they shot their arrows, directed by the sound of 
their voices. In the mean time Khalid and Antar were 
engaged in a conflict of attacks and thrusts ; of pressure and 
joDCtion, neither man nor genii could have waged. They ex- 
erted all Uicir powers and bellowed ; their blows descended 
by thousands: the contest was fiercer than a blazing fire. 
The obscurity of night continued till the skirts of the gar- 
ments of darkness were drawn up, and the light of day shone, 
when Antar saw in Khalid what he had not counted; but the 
flame of his fury only raged the more ; he plied his blow and 
thrust the more violently^ so likewise did Shiboob and 
Damis ; though wearied by the vehemence of their labours, 
still they sprang and plunged at each other the more. The 
arrows of either being expended, they returned to the contest 
with daggers, and trusted to the blows of their poignards ; 
and just as each raised his hand with his dagger, and aimed 
m blow at each other, lo ! there burst forth a withering howl ; 
and a voice exclaimed, I will not fail, for I am ever tlie lover 
oflbla: I will not be controlled! and he that uttered this 
aoond was Antar. Perceiving his antagonist flag in his 
strength, he pushed upon him like a voracious lion ; he poured 
down upon him the attack of fate and destiny, and smote 
him with the irresistible Dhami, and behold ! his head rolled 
upon the ground. When Damis saw this and heard the 
shout, he was struck with horror. He attempted to fly, bat 
Shiboob overtook him, and plunged his poignard in between 
his shoulders, and forced it out between his paps : then turn- 
ing towards his master, he congratulated him on his safety, 
and inquired about his adversary, and what had happened to 
him. By the life of the eyes of Ibla, exclaimed Antar, I never 
beheld a more valiant hero, nor a more impetuous arm. Very 
well, said Shiboob, but, this time however, you have not so 
much the advantage over me as to make roe blush ; for you 
have slain your man, and I mine. But, said Antar, how dif- 
ferent were they in their advance and retreat ! Upon this, he 
ordered him to take up Klialid's head, and thus they retired 
from that spot to the field of battl.% and when they arrived. 
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he perceived the Absians discomfited, and the Zeb 
hot ia the pursuit of his friends, who were invoking hi: 
nncc. All the troops being now dispersed over the plai 
there being only one hundred men stationed as a gua 
the prisoners, Antar, who observed this circumstance 
out to the slavc-girla and slaves of the Absians, Why 
delay releasing your masters from captivity aud bondagi 
he rushed upon the hundred men, and scattered thei 
and left, stretching many on the dust. The slaves ii 
liberated their masters from their cords, and rescui 
men and women, who sending forth one universal sboi 
the mountains ring with the uproar. They hastenci 
scene of action, and blackened the country on all ndt 
moment Antar assailed the foe, and poured down upi 
thrusts that anticipated death, whilst Shiboob hoii 
Khalid's head on the point of a tall spear, and crie 
that voice, and spok« in those words. God now dispc 
gloom and sorrow from the heart of King Zoheir 
warriors. Flight and dismay fell upon their enemies < 
towards their own country. The Absians retired fi 
field of battle exulting in the realization of iheiT vis! 
ilia accomplishment of their hopcB. 



Few readers, it is oresumed, can have attentively i 
the Author's narrative up to this point, without be 
pressed with his vivid powers of description, and the r 
turn of his mind, which strikes out natural but nnanl 
trains of thought, from objects which to ordinary mind 
not have suggested an idea beyond that of their oi 
existence. The accuracy of his descriptions of East 
and scenery will not be disputed; their minute rea 
tinguishes them from the fantastic groupings of imai 
and their fidelity, thus already sufficiently attested, 
roboratcd by their rtmark able agreement wiUi the dccl 
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and alhisions of Scripture, and Uie reports of other travellers 
who have passed through the same scenes. His delineations 
of that more important part of creation, the mind and character 
of man, as exhibited in those countries, is also accurate and dis- 
criminating ; and if his deductions from the facts will not in 
every instance appear perfectly accordant with sound reason or 
correct religion, thin will not impair the value and interestof his 
description of what he has witnessed. By a plain Bible 
Christian or a common-sensed Englishman, his sentimentality 
will not be mistaken for true piety ; but many allowances 
must be made for the state of society and feeling, in the coun- 
try of which he is a native. His frequent introduction of his 
private and family affairs, though it cannot fail to interest, 
may to many appear singular ; but it must be recollected 
that he tells us, in the preface, that these observations were 
not intended for the public eye, but were designed merely for 
his own and his family's inspection. The intrinsic merits of 
the work, however, greatly counterbalance its accidental 
peculiarities, and it can only be regretted that the Author's 
travels were not as extensive as his details of those which 
he has here narrated are interesting and instructive* 
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